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WORK IS A BLESSING, NOT A CURSE 


“He also that is slothful in his work is brother to him that is a great 
waster.” —Proverbs 18: 9. 
“For the people had a mind to work.”—Nehemiah 4: 6. 





In the Book of Books—of which it has been well said that it is not only a library in 
itself, but that it is greater than all other libraries, a book which it took the Almighty 
1600 years, speaking through forty men, to write—is to be found wisdom, human and 
divine, and the two extracts which we have quoted might furnish a text for many a 
sermon just now. The first states the great truth that the man who “is slothful in 
his work is a brother to him that is a great waster.’’ Both classes are condemned by 
the Almighty Himself, and they should be condemned by every man who recognizes that 
work is the divine instrumentality for the development of body and mind of the individual 
and for the saving of the world. 

The second quotation relates to a time when the people of Israel “haa a mind to 
work.” In the hour of emergency, when their country was at stake, they concentrated 
their activities night and day upon work. No time was to be lost in the great effort which 

- they were then making to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem. Through their heroic work, 
when all the people joined together and all “the people had a mind to work,” success was 
achieved. 

The people of America must have “a mind to work.” Into their work they must throw 
the whole energy of their nature. The “slothful” man and “the waster” must be regarded 
as slackers unworthy of the respect of anyone. 

Any organization which seeks to limit the labor of its members, any individual who 
is slothful in business, who wastes his own time or that of his employer, and the one who 
is a waster of the substance of others, or of the country, will, unless they change their 
methods, never be classed by God or man as “people who had a mind to work.” They 
are not workers; they are shirkers, slackers, and their number grows alarmingly great. 

Men are being taught that work is something to be shunned, when they should be 
taught that it is God’s appointed way for all mankind’s advancement. 

God Himself works, and throughout all of the divine teachings of the Bible there is 
one unceasing strain in favor of work. The “slothful man,” and the man who has not “a 
mind to work,” are going directly contrary to the teachings of the Almighty. 

This nation needs to be taught the dignity of work. We need to glorify work—work 
on the farm and work in the mine and work in the factory, work in the office, work in 
the schoolroom, work in the pulpit. Men who have decried work, or who have sought to 
limit the output of laborers not merely by unduly reducing the hours of labor, but by 
reducing the amount of work that a man may do in a given time, are flying directly in the 
face of the teachings of the Bible. 


Work is a blessing, not a curse. 
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Bethlehem Special High Speed 
Tool Steel 


This steel is especially adapted for taking the heaviest cuts at the highest speeds, at the same 
time retaining the full efficiency of its cutting edge. Each producing step outcome of experts’ 
research and needs of customer. Uniformity in cutting qualities assured. Developed in Bethle- 
hem shops. 





Practical Information in “‘Tool Steel Catalogue” 
Prompt Delivery 
Inquiries Invited 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


Works at 


Bethlehem, Lebanon, Reading, Steelton, Titusville, Pa.; Baltimore, 
Sparrows Point, Md. 


Warehouses at Bethlehem, Boston and Cleveland 


General Offices: BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Washington 
Consolidated Steel Corporatior 165 Broadway, New York City, is the sole exporte 
and Ir 


our commercial Steel on products Export inquiries for such products shoul 


r of 
d be 
addressed to Consolidated Steel Corporation 
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MIXING MACHINES 





THESE MACHINES ARE USED FOR MIXING 
AND KNEADING TOUGH AND VISCOUS MA- 
TERIALS SUCH AS CELLULOSE ACETATES, 
RUBBER SOLUTIONS, RESINS, ETC. THEY 
ARE MADE WITH SEAMLESS ONE-PIECE COP- 
PER OR STEEL INNER SHELLS, AND WITH 
CAST IRON JACKETS FOR STEAM OR OIL 
HEATING, BRINE COOLING, ETC. THE 
STIRRERS ARE BUILT WITH SERRATED TIPS 
OF BRONZE, CAST STEEL, ETC. SOLVENT 
TIGHT COVERS WITH VACUUM CONNEC- 
TIONS ARE SUPPLIED WHERE REQUIRED. 


SIMPLE — RUGGED — EFFICIENT 


BLAIR, CAMPBELL & McLEAN, Inc 


COMPLETE CHEMICAL AND REFINING EQUIPMENT 
COLONIAL TRUST BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NORTHROP LOOMS 


TRADE-MARK 


Make better goods and 
more of them with less 
than half the labor cost 
of weaving. 


Draper Corporation 
Hopedale Massachusetts 





TO SPECIFY IT IS TO ASSURE 
FCONOMY. NOT CHEAP, BUT 
WONDERFULLY ECONOMICAL 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. St. Lou's, Mo 


Manufacturers of Celebrated Yellow Strand Wire Rope 


























Brookford Mills Mfg. Co. of Brookford,N.C. 


Are Keen Buyers 
They have standardized L. & M. Semi- paste Paints, 
because three quarts of oil must be mixed with each 
gallon, and the product is 134 gallons of superb mixed 
paint at low cost. 
They are assured of extreme durability and great 
covering and hiding properties. 
Samples gladly sent. 


We have sold Paints 
‘tapon horor’’ for 63 years. 


Longman & Martinez 
Paint Makers 
54 Maiden Lane, New York City 














WORK! WORK! WORK! 


That’s the motto of “‘Handy Andy.” Never 
gets tired Never strikes. Never lets up 
until you say so 
“Handy Andy,”’ the practical, portable, ad- 
justable elevator, is the strong-armed 
workman that lifts and eon- 
veys bags, boxes, bales and 
other packages 
without a com- 
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THE 
STANDARD 
WIRE ROPE 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 














“MACWHYTE” « 


WIRE ROPE 


MEANS 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 


SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
Made only by 


MACOMBER & WHYTE ROPE CO. 
KENOSHA, WIS. 
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Loutlsville, Ky i 
































NICHOLSON FILES 


The Files that cut the Smooth- 
est—a File for every purpose. 


Send for File Filosophy—a fifty years’ Education in 
Files and Filing in one hour. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
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ROLLING AND 
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Complete Labeled Service 


for catalogue 


723-773 Field Ave. 
































BIFOLDING DOORS. 
STEEL AND WOOD 


Our engineering Dept. will submit 2 
plans and specifications. Write today :: 


THE KINNEAR MFG. CO. | 
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OFFICE IN WASHINGTON. 


W ASHINGTON has become the news and political center 
of the world. This is equally as true in relation to 
finance, industry and agriculture. On this account the MaNnvu- 
FACTURERS Recorp has opened an oftice in the Post Building, 
Washington, with Mr. P. H. Whaley of the Whaley-Eaton 
Service as editorial representative there. 





THE HOLY ALLIANCE AND THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS. 


;. eee WAGNER, whose extremely in- 

teresting articles on the war, based on his investigations 
in Europe and his knowledge of European conditions gained 
in a dozen or more visits of investigation of European business 
affairs prior to 1914, discusses in today’s issue the League of 
Nations. People who have been disposed to favor the covenant 
of the League of Nations without reservations or amendments, 
based on the idea that this is some Divine plan which must, 
on that account, be upheld, will be interested in reading some 
particulars given by Colonel Wagner as to the Holy Alliance. 
a diabolical scheme which properly went to pieces. And yet 
those who were advocating it were doing it in the name of the 
Almighty and with protestations of devotion to the cause of 
Christ and of humanity which can only cause amusement or 
amazement today to those who recognize the influences that 
were back of the organization of the Holy Alliance. Ter- 
chance when those who have favored the covenant as it now 
stands on the proposed League of Nations read what the Holy 
Alliance was formed to do, and the air of holiness which was 
thrown around it, they will realize that “all that glitters is 


not gold.” 


SHALL AMERICAN PEOPLE BE PROTECTED 
IN THEIR RIGHT TO WORK OR TO EMPLOY 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS? 


N discussing the question as to whether the independent 

labor man or the business man who has any dealing with 
the independent man has any right to do business, or realiy 
any right to live at all, the Bessemer Weekly of Bessemer, 
Ala., has the following: 


“In a 48-point headline the last issue of the Labor Advocate 
discloses that— 

“*The Age-Herald is building its annex by non-union labor.’ 

“Great Moses! Does E. W. Barrett, the nationally well-known 
proprietor of the Age-Herald, know it? It is appalling to con 
template. 

“Can there be a punishment ‘fit for such a crime’? 

“We quote the context: 

“*The matter of the Birmingham Age-Herald erecting an annex 
to cost $60,000 and giving the contract to a contractor who does 
not and has not for a long time employed members of the building 
trades who belong to the union was brought up. There were 
grievances presented by the carpenters, bricklayers, painters and 
other members of the building trades. The Council took necessary 
action, and all locals were notified of the action of the Age-Herald 
Company.’ 

“Oh, this is terrible, terrible, that the Age-Herald would dare 
to presume to erect a $60,000 annex without turning it over to 
the Birmingham Building Trades. Isn't the Age-ITerald union? 
Don't it know that long ago it ceased to be a free agent, a free 
born American; that it is now under the thumb of the labor boss; 
can’t do business except under union regulation? 

“This reminds us of our experience with that fraternity (.?) 
over 20 years ago when the Birmingham so-called Labor Federa- 
tion placed a great big ‘ban’ upon us because ‘Mr. Judson was 
building a house with seab labor, and when called upon to dis 
charge his scab labor and substitute union, he refused.’ 

“Now, that’s it. Why don't the Birmingham Building Trades 
put an enormous big ‘ban’ upon the Age-ITerald and just naturally 
squelch it? Why did they make fish of us and fowl of the Age 
Herald? 

“But. kind reader, isn’t it a pretty how-to-do that in this age of 
equal rights and supposed universal liberty the Age-Hlerald can’t 
use its own money in building what it wants witb it, making con 
tract with whom it pleases, without being called to account by a 
class of persons who probably lack the credit to build on their own 
account a respectable pig-pen? 

“We presume the next step will be, as it was with us, sending 
their committees around to the merchants and business men of 
Birmingham threatening them, if they continue advertising in and 
taking the Age-ITerald, that they will forfeit labor's (7?) support 
and all of labor union's trade. 

“We wonder if there is a merchant or business man in Birming 
ham so low down in courage, independence of spirit and manhood 
as not to show such committees the door and telling them to go 
about some decent business?” 

The statements made in the Bessemer Weekly's editorial 
open up very broad questions which every man in America 
must answer. These questions are, Shall the people of this 
supposedly free country be so absolutely in the chains of 
slavery to any organization of any kind that no man shall 
have a right to work unless he is chained to a labor organiza- 
tion? and shall no man have a right to employ anyone who is 
not chained to a labor organization? 

Shall business men be bludgeoned into refusing to sell to a 
business man who employs some one not in a union? 

If these questions are answered in the affirmative, then the 
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liberty of America is dead and Americans will have received 
their just deserts for lack of backbone. 

If the American people are so spineless and with so little 
sense of their moral responsibility to maintain civilization as 
to permit themselves to be bulldozed into a complete suppres- 
sion of every instinct of manhood; if they are afraid to em- 
ploy an independent worker because he does not belong to 
some union; if they are afraid to sell to a man who employs 
independent labor, or if advertisers are afraid to advertise in 
a paper which employs independent labor, then surely this 
country has reached a state of moral rottenness which would 
justly doom it to destruction. But we have more faith than 
to believe such things of America. 

When men cease to be free and independent, when they can- 
not employ a man without consulting some labor organization. 
and when men who are not in a labor organization cannot, 
because of that, secure work, then the time will have come 
when the nation might as well be turned over to the Bolshe- 
vists, for it would be unworthy to live. 

Many labor union men seem to have no more scruples 
against fighting each other than they have against fighting the 
public. The printers’ strike in New York, which caused the 
suppression of 250 publications, was because unions were fight- 
ing each other. 

The chairman of the building committee which recently, 
after five years of work, completed a public building in Cincin- 
nati has lately told the story of how, during the entire period, 
men in different unions were fighting each other, thus bring- 
ing constant turmoil into the construction work. One union 
would insist that certain work belonged to its members, and if 
members of other unions were employed they went on a strike. 
The carpenters would fight some other class of laborers, the 
plumbers would fight somebody else, and all through the five- 
year period there was ceasless fighting among the labor union 
men engaged in the construction of that building, and the pub- 
lic, as an innocent bystander, suffered, as usual. This is the 
natural and inevitable outcome of such work. When men are 
taught. as many labor union men are, that they must fight 
everybody that is not in their union, there naturally develops 
a spirit of hatred and hostility which sooner or later causes 
them to fight among themselves. sanded together for the 
express purpose of keeping men not in labor unions from work, 
they soon develop a spirit of hostility to every other union 
man if he does any work which they think ought to be done by 
their members, and so we are having in this country at the 
present time not only strikes against the public, but strikes of 
union organizations against other union organizations. The 
turmoil will increase unless there is developed throughout the 
country a determination that every man who wants to work 
shall be protected in that privilege, and unless the intelligent, 
patriotic union men now dominated by radicals assert their 
rights and either control their organizations for good or else 
withdraw from them and stand for independence and liberty. 


THE SPIRIT OF RADICALISM VOICED AGAINST 
THE GOVERNMENT AND INDIVIDUALS. 


HE spirit of brutality which, unfortunately, has been de 
veloped by some of the teachings of the radical labor 
leaders is strikingly illustrated in an address made by John 
Walker, former president of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor, one of the leaders of the United Mine Workers. This 
address, made at Joliet before a thousand steel workers last 
week, according to a dispatch from Chicago to the New York 
Times, contained the following statements: 
“We defy the Government to stop the coal strike. If Federal 
Judge Anderson thinks he can dig coal with his infunction, let 


—— 
— 


him do it. He may be able to make John Lewis call off the strike, 
but nothing can make the men of our ranks go back to work ip 


the mine until all of our demands have been granted. When you 
meet a scab, don’t treat him gently; you know how to handle 
him.” 

If this was intended, as seems to have been the case, as 


incitement to riot and assault against non-union men, then 
John Walker should be placed in jail, where, under sucl) cir- 
cumstances, he would properly belong. The man who thre:tens 
to defy the Government and who advises that independent or 


non-union workers shall be attacked and treated roug is 
committing a crime and should be punished accordingly. This 


is not the time when labor union men or any others shou!d be 
permitted to carry on a campaign of this kind. 


* 
> 


EVERY INDIVIDUAL AND EVERY COMMU- 
NITY MUST DO THEIR PART. 


RESIDENT MACFERRAN of the State Savings Bank of 
Topeka, Kan., in a letter to the MANUFACTURERS RECORD, 





says: 

“I have to thank you for copies of reprints from your MaNv- 
FACPURERS Recorp of October, 1919), received today. 

“I have been very much interested in reading these 

“Referring to the first page, which states that a 10 per cent 
minority, organized, can overcome an unorganized majority o! 0 
per cent, and I see the point you make clearly, and take it that 
you have me classified in the 90 per cent unorganized. 

“, would feel as though I came under severe condemnation for 
this if it were not that I had the impression. and I feel otters 
have, that the Government is responsible for this 90 per cent \n- 
organized, and that we have the right to look to it for this pro 
tection. Should the latter be overthrown, we would be unorgan 
ized sure enough.” 

Mr. Macferran should bear in mind the fact that we are 
depending upon the National Government to do many things 
which individuals and individual communities should do for 
themselves. If, for instance, a Bolshevistic riot should break 
out in Topeka, immense damage might be done, as was done in 
Omaha, before the State or National Government could come 
to the rescue. Every community must to the extent of ite 
ability be prepared to protect itself. There are very few com 
munities in this country of any size in which there is not a 
definite propaganda under way by the Bolshevist element 
These people are organized They are boring deep and 
planting dynamite at the very foundation of American life 
They are secking to bring about riots, and for many montis 
it hat been known that if. they could capture any one city 
that would be the signal for activity in every other city in 
the country. They believe that there are several million pe 
ple suflicientiy under Bolshevist control to be ready at the 
right moment to make a desperate fight for a revolition: 
overturn of the entire Government-—city, State and Fede 

If riots of this kind should break out, it would be too late 
for individual communities to begin their campaign of orga! 
zation. They should be prepared in advance. Moreover, it is 
expecting too much of the National Government to look te me! 
in Washington to counteract in every part of the country thie 
Bolshevistic campaign. Diabolically devised literature of the 
Reds, Anarchists and Bolshevists is being scattered broadcast 
all over the country. Here and there the Government has ca] 
tured many tons of it as it raids the headquarters of the Be 
shevists. But the Government is not omnipotent nor omni 
present. Therefore, every community, small and large, should 
organize for an aggressive campaign against this anarchist 
literature by supplanting it with good literature. Seeds of 
patriotism and honor and integrity should be sown where 
seeds of evil are now being sown. 

There is a definite and direct responsibility resting heavil) 
upon every individual man in this country who loves Ame! 
ica, and loves civilization, to do his part in the great task. 
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The Federal Reserve Board’s Remarkable Position As to Loans on 
Cotton a Menace to Country 


W * publish elsewhere in this issue a remarkable letter 
rom Governor Harding of the Federal Reserve Board 


tos tor E. D. Smith of South Carolina, in which the policy 
of Board, unanimously concurred in. is stated to be op- 
pos o utilization of the machinery of the Federal banking 
SVs by cotton producers who may wish to withhold their 
nt t from the market until they can sell at what they con- 
sick fair price. 


Roard, it will be noted, is emphatic in declaring that it 
wishes to afford the great cotton industry every facility 
reasonably to be expected, when other commercial require- 
ments are taken into account, but only up to the point where 
the arket price for cotton is, in the opinion of the Board, a 
fair price. 

\ cnreful reading of the act under which the Board was 
created does not indicate that it was ever within the contem- 
i of Congress to make it a price-fixing committee. That 
is vn function which it has arrogated to itself. 

It is obvious, of course, that the Board’s position is stated in 
such a way as to win general applause. Everybody wants 
lower prices for everything—except his own product. For 
years vociferous politicians have capitalized the poverty of 
the cotton grower and promised him a heaven of prosperity 
through legislation. The effect has been to spread throughout 
the country the impression that the cotton grower is a merci- 
less grafter, spending a small part of his time raising cotton 
and the most of it playing politics, in the hope that somehow 
or other he can pipe-line gold from the public treasury into 
his own pockets. 

This offered a good opening for legitimate “grafters.” and 
there has not been a pap-hunter in Washington for thirty 
years who did not conceal his own rascality by pointing the 
finger of scorn at the cotton growers—the poor cotton growers, 
who year after year watched their miserable belongings con- 
tract further and further. to make up their yearly losses, 
while the negro labor dependent on them sank further and 


further into the sloughs of poverty. 


There never has been in this hemisphere a serfdom com- 
parable to the economic serfdom which enthralled the entire 
South for fifty years, beating it down year after year, and 
almost threatening with extinction a virile population, which 
yet, in these days of the “‘red’’ peril and the sinister machina- 
tions of the fawning Hun, may have ito be relied on to save 
the Government and preserve American traditions and insti- 
tutions. 

It is a popular thing to picture the South right now as a 
greedy. insatiable beast, intent on driving a hard bargain and 
holding up the world for a price. The Federal Reserve Board, 
therefore, has laid its case upon a rock of prejudice. where it 
will be assured of popular support by those who are ignorant 
of the truth and read only with their eyes. 

It was not so many months ago that Governor Allen of 
Kansas advanced the monstrous suggestion that the people of 
the South must keep on planting cotton, and plenty of it, 
whether they wanted to go in for diversified farming or not, 
and with one gesture he swept into his category of treason 
every man who had the temerity even to suggest that it would 
advantage the Southern planter to put less cotton in the 
ground and more food. It is treason, in effect ran the Gov- 
ernor’s argument, for the South to try to break from its 
servitude. 

If rigidly enforced, the Board's policy means that the cotton 
crop of the South must be sold now. “The price is right: put 
it on the market.” But if it gets on the market, and certain 


gentlemen in Philadelphia, New York and elsewhere, whose 
powers of persuasion are such that they seldom are unable to 
get what accommodation they wish from their banks, decide 
them, will the 


to continue to hold their stocks and “allocat 
stern negative of the Board empty those favored warehouses? 
We think not, for the very simple reason that the Board would 
be powerless to accomplish anything. 

It cannot paralyze the arms of financiers who are backed 
with plenty of cash; it can only give its knockout drops to 
that toiler with his hands who happens to have produced, say, 
tive or ten bales of cotton, and has an idea that he is just as 
entitled to take the profits from a rising market as is some 
buyer elsewhere, who is only a buyer because he expects to 
profit from holding. 

The Government has hit the cotton grower in the past two 
years two grievous blows, and both were below the belt. One 
was in the summer of 1918, when it sent out an order similar 
to that now under discussion, depriving the grower of the 
benefits of the banking system which had been devised, it was 
supposed, to help “the little fellow.” The other blow was when 
Mr. “Barny” Baruch, as head of the War Industries Board, 
gave it out that the price of cotton was going to be tixed by 
the Government, although there was not an informed man in 
Washington at the time who did not know that Mr. Baruch’s 
Board did not have any more authority than a kitten to fix 
cotton prices, and the President was equally powerless 

What that Baruch announcement did to the cotton market 
is well known, though nobody knows how many millions it 
cost the South, neither does anybody know how many millions 
were made by speculators who utilized the opportunity thus 
afforded them. Nor is the South going to forget this matter in 


hurry. 


We do not know along what well-paved avenues the citadels 
of decision are approached by the gentlemen who are so adept 
in persuading the authorities to train the guns of Washington 
on cotton prices; nor do we know what arguments they bring 
to bear. But we do know that the British Government and 
the Russian Government have spent millions to build up cot- 
ton production in their own territories, and we believe that 
this is the first nation, in all recorded history, that ever went 
out of its way, from generation unto generation, to beat down 
and force down the price of its greatest agricultural crop to 
keep its own people poor in order that foreigners might wax 
rich on their labor. That is an awful charge to make, but 
it is the truth. 


When the Federal Reserve Board was created. the Mant 


FACTURERS Record viewed with concern the enormous power 


concentrated in the hands of seven men Vhy temptation to 
ubuse was there. The type of men in the Board has precluded 
even a suspicion of any untoward motive up to this time, and 
appointments to the Board, of course, are always a matter of 
the gravest consideration by the President in powell 

But there was a virtual panic in New York last week, and 
paper after paper charged openly that it had been deliberately 
brought about by the Federal Reserve Board Few rich men 
suffered and few professionals It was an ald-time profes 
sional shakedown, such as always delights the men who know 
the game It was charged by one newspaper that the forced 
sales meant millions in additional income tax to the Govern 
ment, and an official of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York was quoted as saying directly that it was the policy of 
the bank to drive prices down and compel investors to put 
their money in Government securities 


It is said that there have been but three men in as many 
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hundred years who really understood the theory of finance. 
That may or may not be true. But would it do any harm for 
the Federal Reserve Board, instead of indulging in the im- 
possible task of attempting to make a 1919 dollar take the 
place of a 1916 dollar to come right out and tell the truth— 
that the 50-cent dollar has come to stay and that a very large 
part of what it is pleased to call speculation is nothing what- 
ever more than a readjustment of values to meet the situation? 

Every Government on earth, including the United States, 
would go bankrupt in 90 days under an arbitrary deflation of 
currencies. Washington is facing a deficit now equal in one 
year to more than three times the total annual cost of govern- 
ment five years ago, and that deficit would be doubled if the 
Government were not dividing up with every one of those 
beings which it is pleased to denominate “profiteers.” Every- 
body knows that. Profiteering is the Government’s own inven- 
tion—the expedient it devised to finance the war. Why. then. 
all this rubbish about profiteering and speculation? It may 
deceive the masses. but it deceives none of those whose busi- 
ness it is to handle money. 

Honesty is not the best policy sometimes; it is the best 
policy all the time. 

Southern statesmen and others have been subservient to 
political exigencies and any Democratic Administration te the 
point of nausea. It is refreshing that Senator Smith de 
manded of Governor Harding some explanation of the Board's 
purposes in regard to cotton. The explanation given is unsat- 
isfactory. It convicts the Board of a deliberate purpose to 
utilize its vast authority to hold down the price of cotton. 
That is an abuse of power never attempted. to our knowledge, 
in the case of any other raw material or any other great in 
dustry. It makes the Board a price-fixing body, exercising a 
control which Congress never intended to give it and which no 
instrumentality of Government lawfully possesses. 

The Congress should at once undertake an inquiry to deter- 
mine if the Board is exceeding its authority. and to ascertain 
also if in other industries it is demanding that commercial 
paper offered bear on its back the endorsement that the goods 
in question are being moved to market with the utmost snee, 
without any intent “to hold for better prices.” And the 
Senate, we are confident, just now will want to be sure that 
the finances of the nation are being administered for America 


first 


NOT A PROPHET OR A SON OF A PROPHET. 


Atlanta, Ga., November 11. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I am enclosing herewith subscription for the renewal of the 
MANUFACTURERS Recorp. 

Looking hack over the many positions you have taken in re 
gard to public events for the nast five vears, I am constrained to 
marvel at the almost uneanny reslization of the predictions vou 
have freonently made and the iustification of your nolicy on public 
matters by the trend of subsequent events. All of which eon- 
strains me to call you a seer. I am not prepared to say that I 
agree in toto with every single viewnoint that vou express, nor 9m 
I prenared to siy I disagree. At anv rate, T do know that I would 
not be altogether interested in a publication that would not keep 
me thinking constantly. 

Knowing full well vour absolute sincerity of nurnose towards 
matters of publie policy, I would find it very hard to disarree 
with vou on almost any sub/ect, even if T were ine'ired to. which 
I assure you I am not. Evaene C, CALLAWAY 

The MANvFractvrers Record is not a prophet. It has no 
gift that permits it to lift the curtain which veils the future 
from human eyes, but it sees to know human nature, to light 
its pathway by the lamp of human experience through the 
past. Having no party or person‘! ends to serve, and seeking 
to know the truth regardless of friend or enemy, it publishes 
only that which it believes to be the truth and nothing but the 


trnth 


HUN VENOM IN AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 


IIE press of the country is doing itself no credit by its 

wild scramble to publish all sorts and types of propa- 
ganda. under the masquerade of memoirs by this or that Hun 
statesman, or by Ludendorf, or by anybody whose name js 
big enough to overawe editors. 

The Senate at one time seriously considered undertaking to 
prevent such publications, a newspaper at the capital being a 
particular offender, but it is so difficult to put the machinery 
of legislation in motion that nothing was done. 

An illuminating instance of the subtlety of this sort of Hun 
propaganda is seen in what is described as “the first of a 
remarkable series of articles by the most noted editor in Ger- 
many.” namely, Maximilian Harden. 

The series is remarkable in more ways than one, to jndge 
from the beginning of the first article, which hands our the 
following sort of rot to Hearst readers: 


“The two continents on whose aims and actions the fate the 
white race devrerds cannot yet understand that an eart! ike 
has loosened the ho'd of one chief root of their life. namely. the 
right of nreverty. and that a deluge has engulfed ancient and ven 
erable ideals. and that the primacy of these continents. a of 
the white race. will he lost unless thev are able to find a firm and 


solid soil in which their young and living elements may take root 
avain, and. with the clear perception of an ideal in harmony witb 
the genius of our times, look forward to a new heaven.” 

Iiow subt'e is the suggestion that the right of proper is 
obsolete! How insidious is the thought disseminated that 
there is a new heaven if only the young will sweep ide 
everything in the old civilization! 

Change, and yet more change, is the persistent cry of all 
these Huns. Civilization whipped them: therefore, they will 
change civilization and give it the kind of status that will 
enable them to win next time. 

To destroy the right of property is to revert to barbarism 
IJarden and every other. IIun propagandist knows that 
When be and his friends united to guarantee him possession 
of the thing he had acquired, the cave man began to be civil 
ized. and not until then. 

So the Huns. having been beaten outside, are “boring from 
within.” and they are doing their boring in the columns of 
American newspapers. They are more dangerous to the sta 
bility of this Government now than they were when their vie 
torious banners were a second time almost in the environs of 
Paris. They were then attacking the physique of America: 
todey they are attacking its soul. They are pouring their 
poison into the circulatory system of the country, their new 
gaseous venom, and the press is their easy vehicle of trans 


mission. 





FREE TO ALL. 


Philadelphia, Pa., November 14 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Fnelosed I send you coy ies of our leaflets Nos. :. _ 3 and 4 
I trust vou wll be interested in reading them 

We prorose to publish a larre number of leaflets of this char 
acter and give them wide circulation. in the Hone that we can thus 
aid in educating the American peonle as to the facts and the truth 
concerning the great questions which affect the life and welfare 
of the nation. 

I frequently see in the MANUFACTURERS REcoR” editorials an‘ 
articles which I wonld I'ke to renublish in our leaflets. Will ye 
kindly give me permission to do so? 

tespectfullv vours, 
LutTuer S. KAUFMAN, 
National President True American League 


As we are constantly receiving similar inquiries. we repeat 
what we have previously said, viz.. that any article in th 
MANUFACTURERS Record can be freely republished by anyon 
unless it is some special article copyrighted by its author and 
so stated at the end. With these rare exceptions. any other 
article is free to everyone to republish with the usual news 
paper credit. 
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AGAIN A DEMAND THAT SOUTH SHALL SELL 
COTTON AT PRICE NEW ENGLAND DIC- 


oe 


TATES, THOUGH NEW ENGLAND MAKES 
NO EFFORT TO DICTATE THE PRICE AT 
WHICH COTTON MILLS SHALL SELL THEIR 
PRODUCTS. 


VERSISTENT fight is being made by a number of news- 
A papers which know litttle or nothing about the facts in 
the cotton industry to compel Southern producers to turn 
their product over to other people at whatever price those 
ot! people want to pay. 
Ou November 6 the Boston Transcript was so indignant at 
the thought ef the South getting a fair return for its great 
crop that it published a bitter editorial as follows: 


\{n announcement which the American Cotton Association has 
n today is of a kind which can only lead to dissatisfaction 
and indignation. With the price of cotton recently heavily ad- 
vanced, the association still sends out to its members instructions 
to withhold from the market no less than 2.000.000 bales of their 
present stores, and, what is more, to get good certified warehouse 
receipts to prove the withdrawal, the idea being, of course, to 
hold this cotton for higher prices later, and to make surety doubly 
sure that there will be now no reduction of price, even though 
yesterday's spot quotation, of 39.85 cents a pound was, as can be 
seen, more than three times the 12-cent figure which used ordi 
narily to be considered a fair price for cotton. 

“If there is no legal means that can prevent such bold manipu 
lation of the market as the American Cotton Association has now 
ordered, there should be. And if this organization of the cotton 
sellers persists in such tactics, then they may expect to hear 
from the cotton buyers of New England and the cotton consumers 
of the whole nation, in no uncertain terms of demand for restrict 
ing legislation.” 

To this arraignment Mr. J. S. Wannamaker, president of the 
American Cotton Association, has replied: 

St. Matthews, S. C., November 11. 
Editor Boston Transcript: 

As president of the American Cotton Association I have been 
requested to reply to the editorial appearing in your paper under 
date of November 6, “A ‘Raw Deal’ in Raw Cotton.” 

I feel svre that your editorial was written upon an entire mis 
understanding as to the course adopted by the American Cotton 
Association, comprising a membership of 1,000,000 farmers, mer- 
chants, bankers and business men from the cotton-growing States 
We have simply adopted the course which has been put into effect 
and force by the manufacturers for the last 60 years. Instead 
of dumping our entire crop of cotton upon the market as fast as 
it is gathered, we have decided, upon the advice of not only our 
leaders but upon the advice of some of the largest manufacturers 
of New England. to warehouse our cotton and divide the market 
ing of the crops over a period of 12 months. This is a plan 
that has been followed by all business organizaions, and as a re- 
sult will stabilize to a certain extent the cotton market, protect- 
ing the producer against unfair prices being paid for off-grade 
cotton, and will result in bringing a fair price for cotton based 
upon supply and demand and the price of the manufactured 
product. 

The demand for raw cotton will show a greater excess over the 
possible supply from the world before the 1920 crop becomes 
available than at any time within the last GO years. After a 
painstaking investigation of exports by the American Cotton As- 
sociation, we find that profits of manufacturers have reached 
such proportions that their ability to pay for good grade cotton 
has created a bullish factor of extraordinary potency A profit 
of $100 per bale. or 20 cents per pound on the mannfactured 
goods is really moderate at this time. Narrow print cloth sold 
this week on a basis that would give the manufacturers a_ profit 
of 30 cents a pound, or $150 a bale. Wide print cloth sold on a 
basis that would provide a profit in excess of 55 cents per pound, 
or $175 per bale. We find in our investigation a few cases in 
which goods of a special construction, which for this reason were 
quite scarce, are returning a profit of 74 cents per pound, or S370 
per bale. The cotton used in the manufacture of these special 
goods is strict middling, one-inch cotton. 

In addition to this an unheard of amount of cotten has been 
boucht on the New York and New Orleans Exchange. esneciall 
by Europe. for which the spot cotton will be demanded. The 
growin cotton cron will prove the most costly ever preduced 
To sell it at prevai’ing prices it will fail to bring the producer 
the cost of production to sav nothing of a profit even based to 
a small degree upon the profit being made by the manufacture: 


Due to adverse weather conditions we will produce the smallest 
amount ot good grade cotton in proportion to the size of the crop 
ever produced in the last 25 years 

Under these conditions whv should the producer rush his cot 
ton upon the market, regardless of price, supply and demand, 
price of the manufactured product and price of other commodities? 
We have adopted the wise policy of taking from the market 
2,000,000 bales of good grade cotton, warehousing it until next 
June, July and August. The producer has not the faintest idea 
of protiteering However, self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. He is attempting to protect himself. We can find no 
law, either moral or divine, that will require the producer to con- 
tinue to rush his cotton upon the market, regardless of price, sell 
it for less than a profit, enrich other lines of the cotton industry 
in the world and bring poverty to himself. There is no question 
that to continue this course would bring happiness and joy t 
the manipulators, especially under existing conditions. With the 
enormous amount of cotton purchased on the New York and New 
Orlease Exchanges for spring delivery we are facing the inevitable 
certainty of a situation unheard of. When the holders of these 
contracts demand the spot cotton from whom will it come? 

An army of parasites stands between the producer and the 


manufacture In justice to the manufacturer, the consumer of 
the goods and the producer of the raw material. they should be 
removed Why should they be given the special privilege of vio 
lating the law, “one shall not reap where he has not sown?” 
The producer wishes to deal direct with the manufacture The 
producer and the manufacturer are each a half of an industrial 
whole This change would bring benefits to the produc 


manufacturer and the consumer of cotton goods, 
One thing is certain; the American Cotton Association, witl 
a membership of 1,000,000, consisting of farmers, merchants 


bankers, business and professional men from the cotten-grow 
States, has revolutionized the cotton industry Never again will 
cotton be rushed upon the market as fast as gathered. In lear 


years, like the present, the surplus will be carried to a period 
just prior to the marketing of the new crop In full years the 
surplus will be carried over in the warehouses which are bei 
provided for in every cotton-crowinge county in the entire belt 
until a short crop, when the cotton can be sold so as to bring the 
producer a profit. Before the 1920 crop becomes available there 
will be an absolute exhaustion of raw cotton. Based upon sup 
ply and demand and the price of the manufactured product we 
are determined to get a fair price for our product 

Now, then, Mr. Editor, answer this question frankly and truth 
fully: 

If this cotton was produced in New England, and the ime 
course that we have adopted had been adonted in New E 
what would be your position in the matter? 

Leading men throughout the Seuth and in other sections re 
quested me to ask you to be so kind as to publish this letter in 
your good paper, and I trust that you can favor us to that extent 

J. S. WANAMAKER, President 


gland 


s being paid 


Washington advices state that no attention 
there to any demand for “restricting legislation,” if there 
Las been such a demand. It is the statutory policy of the 
Government, as announced in all of its legislation in reference 
to hoarding, that nothing in the statutes shall be construed 
to prevent the actual producer of farm products from storing 
them and selling them as he sees fit. The very proper theory 
back of this policy is that the agriculturalist is just as en- 
titled to a profit as any other man, and the still broader 
theory that a prosperous husbandry is the most important 
asset the country can have. 

It is not surprising that interests which for years have 
transferred the cotton-grower’s profits from his pockets to 
their own should be surprised that the growers have learned 
freir lesson, and are now proposing to market their product 
as sensible manufacturers and other industries market theirs 

The American Cotton Association is undertaking to handle 
cotton along business lines. That is all it is attempting to do 

It is important to note that while some editors are so in 
dignant over the attempt of cotton producers to gain a fair 
price for their product, there is no outery against the pros 
perity of cotton mills, Quite properly so, perhaps, since they, 
as in the case of the producers, are simply adjusting them- 
selves to the new financial and economic situation that exists 
English and New England cotton mills have been at least as 
prosperous as Southern mills, the comparative value of whose 
stocks in 1916 and 1919 is shown in the following table, fur 


nished by A. M. Law & Co. of Spartanburg, S. C. The per 
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centages of increase, which the MANUFACTURERS RecorD has 
edded, range from 42 to S37 per cent: 


Ad- Der cent 


Name of Mill 1916 1919 vance of gain 
Abbeville Cotton Miiis lt 10 i, 12 
Alice Mills ‘ 


25 ee 129 





American Spinning Co My) ” 1”) 
Auderson Cotton Mills o4 101 o 2) 
Aragon Mills 9) ) 1 1 
Areadia Mills 110 5 1D 12 
Arkwright Mills 110 4) 1%) 17 
Beaumont Mfg. Co : 150 100 66 
Belton Mills. 112 22) 108 On 
Brandon Mills 1 2) 189 219 
frogon Mills 15 = 10 hu) 
Calhoun Mills 7S W7 97 14 
Chesnee Mills ‘ 1a 255 15 
Clifton Mills 4 j 136 130 
Courtenay Mfg. Co a) 2% 105 Lis 
ID. E. Converse Co i) ) 140 
Darlington Mfg. Co 6 1 7 7 
Drayton Mills » 15) 120 10 
Dunean Mills is Wi 11 33 
Kasley Cotten Mills 15 D 175 11 
Enoree Mills 28 1 y i 
Gaffney Mfg. Co A 1S 11 Wit 
Gainesville Cotton Mills an 130) " 150 
Glenwood Cotton Mills 9) ; 135 “> 
Granitevilie Mfg. Ce ‘ 1” ‘ "i 
Greenwood Cotton Mills ») 20 0 Vv 
Grendel Mills 125 2 ! 9 
Hamrick Mills 14) 0 ) 
Hartsville Cotton Mills orm) ‘ \ 
Inman Mills 1% 17D ‘ 
Jackson Mills 12) y 8 

Judson Millis a) 1 . 
Lancaster Cotton Mills 150 l np 
Laurens Cotton Mills i 

Limestone Mills 12 ) ( Ss 
Loray Mills, pfd 9) 15 ‘ (it 
Marion Mfg. Co 1 ; | S 
Marlboro Mills 120 185, 65 
Mollohon Mfze. Co 4 1 a 
Monarch Mills 80 25 14 — 
Newberry Cotton Mills 110 260 ‘ 6 
Ninety-Six Mills , X) ™ dol 
Norris Cotton Mills l " 

Orr Cotton Mills n> V2 ’ 
Pacolet Mfg. Co " 

VPelver Mfg. Co 1 ’ 

Pickens Cotton Mills a 

Piedmont Mfg. Co l 

Poe Mfg. Co ) } 
Poinsett Mills ) it 
Riverside Mills, «par $12.5)) 24 

Saxon Mills | ‘v) 18 AW 
Spartan Mills 125 ? l ) 
Toxaway Mills (nar $25.0 Z ’ 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist fd ) 10) 

Union-Buffalo Mills. 21) pfd a ‘ 4 
Victor-Monaghan Co 22 Si t 4 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co 1 Is s ‘ 
Watts Mills, commer “ 
Whitney Mfg. Co 

Watts Mills. 2d pfd 

Woodruff Cotton Mills 11 ‘ 
Woodside Cottor Mille IN 
W. S. Gray Cotton Mills 120 2) 10) S 


The remarkable prosperity of the world’s cotton mills dur 
ing the last three years, as typified in the advance in value 
of the stocks of these cotten mills, and dozens of others equally 
as striking advances could be given, suggests that the cotton 
vrower should be allowed to share in this era of prosperity 
and progress 


DIVERSIFIED MANUFACTURING AS_ IMPOR- 
TANT AS DIVERSIFIED FARMING. 


HE Charleston News and Courier issued on October 30 a 

South Carolina Development Section of 45 pages. The 
edition is characterized by a universality of appeal on the part 
of advertisers and contributors alike for the farmers to make 
the coming of the boll-weevil the occasion for their escape 
from bondage by taking up diversified farming, and stock- 
raising particularly. 

Governor Robert A. Cooper contributes a strong article in 
advocacy of improved educational facilities, and states that 
“the ideal for South Carolina is to become a happy, agricul- 
tural State.” 
opposite the contribution from Governor Cooper is an article 
showing that the number of spindles in the State has increased 
from 34,940 in 1870 to 4,914.524 in 1918: that the average pay 
per day per operative has increased from 72 cents in 1902 to 
$3.16 in 1919, and that in the year 1918-1919 the mills con- 
sumed 779,000 bales of cotton or more than half of the raw 


It is an interesting coincidence that on the page 


material produced in South Carolina, namely, 1,491,000 hales. 
And prices paid in the mill centers averaged about one cent a 
pound more than in centers where there were no mills. 

South Carolina and all other Southern States need diversi- 
fied farming, but they also need diversified activities of a}) 
sorts. A purely agricultural Commonwealth may be of advan. 
tage in assuring a certain political solidarity, which is a 
menace and not a benefit, but it can never be for the greatest 
prosperity of the whole people. 


For instance, in showing the prosperity of the Carolina cot 
ton mills, the writer. Mr. August Kohn, declares: “It is con- 
tended that the present tariff is not adequate to keep out of 
America foreign goods made with cheap labor. In the mean- 
while, shorter hours and fewer operatives are likely to curtail 
production in America.” Manufacturing. in other words, is 
compelling the commercial leaders of the South to pay atten- 
tion to the simple laws of political economy. They are b«zin- 
ning to see that they require tariff protection. and it wil! not 
be many years before they will demand that they get it. 

A prosperous agricultural South Carolina would be a fine 
thing, but a South Carolina pouring its raw material into tills 
f its own for conversion into finished products would be a far 
finer thing. The prosperity of a whole people is the resultant 
of many activities, and factories run even in years when bad 
seasons have flattened farmers’ profits out of existence. 


—$—$——$ 


A SOAP BUBBLE FOUNDATION. 


The Parma Manufacturing Co 
Parma. Mo.. November 1 

Editor Manufacturers Record: 

We have read with much interest the enclosed address nd 

te your desire for an organization of Americans fer A 
canisms. 

We have been receiving similar literature and must agre+ 
onditions are as mostly outlined, but we are vet waiting to 


from some one with American backbone enough to drop x 
political cowardice and strike at the cause of most of this unrest 
the knowledge of the agitator.that he can proceed unmol d 
that we are not a united America for Americans, but di l 


America for polities. 

The two biggest men of the two biggest parties have ver 
leclared the League of Nations. as written. to be the gr st 
locument ever written for the peace and welfare of America 
and the world. since our great Constitution. and vet we ha 
Congress and Senate that have quibbled for more than 120 s 
over its adoption, costing our country millions of dollars in tr 
owering our standing of sincerity in foreign countries. and 


we haven't Americanism enough to tell them with a ferce that is 
inderstandable to “Get busy or get out.” If we will lis this 
bunch at Washington City. the agitators will throw up 


hands and take a sneak, and until such a move is made we 
not be interested in the movement you have on hand 


FE. J. Tox 


The “bunch” which Mr. Hoke so earnestly desires to 


} 


kicked out of Washington are the people who have stood 


the right of America to its own independence and the ma 
nance of its own sovereignty. The delay in the adoption ot 
the League of Nations has no more to do with the Bolshevis 
turmoil of the hour than a snowstorm in Alaska would 

t» do with the heat of the fires of the nether world. 

When America kicks out of Washington once and for 
every rank socialist in Government departments in that « 
and when Americans uphold as they should the work 
Attorney-General Palmer in ridding the country of the 1 
inarchists who are plotting for its overthrow, then we may 
begin to see some signs of safety. The majority of 
American people are not yet so blinded by partisanship. R¢ 
publican or Democratic, that they are willing to sell the 
tion's soul because some one in their party seeks to le 
them that way. And as to “millions of trade” lost, that stat 
ment has just about as solid a foundation as the soap bubbles 
which children blow out into the air—no more, no less. 
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SINISTER ASPECTS OF THE DYE SITUATION. 


_ Lougworth bill to save the American dye industry lies 


rmant in the Senate Finance Committee, and men who 
have » salvation of the industry at heart have been strug- 
sperately to have Congress enact a simple piece of 
wy legislation extending until January 15 the war- 


wers of the President to exclude German dyestuffs. 


Opposition has come from two sources—cne of them hon- 
est ‘n motive and purpose, the other sinister in both. There 
is a group cof German sympathizers, most of whom in some 
way cr other escaped internment camps, whose hymn of hate 
runs night and day against the Alien Property Custodian. 
Ther blood boils at mention of his name, and whate-er he is 
for they are against. Some of them are importers of German 
goods, men whose business has been taken from them, men 
who monopolized certain industries before the war and are 
moving heaven and earth now to put American manufacturers 
again at their mercy. They are against any law to protect 
the American dye industry, but most are they opposed to the 
licensing feature of the Longworth bill. 


The other group fears the licensing program, but favors 
a high tariff. 

It is not possible to devise a tariff law that will meet the 
situ:tion. There are some $50,000,000 worth of dyes in Ger- 
many which were manufactured by slave labor. That is not 
all. So low is the German mark in current exchange quota- 
tions that it would have to be multiplied by eight to restore 
it toa normal relation to the American dollar. A tariff of 800 
per cent, therefore, would simply put German dyestuffs on an 
equal basis. It would not penalize them and it would not 


keep them out. 


Germans in fact are boasting that they will win back their 
dominance of the American market. They do not conceal 
their purpose; they are brazen about it. 


The whole German dye industry was administered from the 
beginning with iniquity, and it conquered markets by the use 
of the same sort of deceit and the same methods of intimida- 
tion that were employed in the war. One company, for in- 
stance, under a lease of German patents, has spent approxi- 
mately SS00,000 merely to discover an essential part of the 
process illegally omitted from the German patent descriptions. 
They did not tell the truth when they filed their patents; they 
lied about them. 

We have pointed out repeatedly that the dye industry is 
essential to national preparedness, and that protection for it 
was pledged by the Government. But it is not generally rec- 
ognized that it is an industry essential also to the health of 
the nation. Salvarsan is an essential drug. The Germans 
charged $3 a unit for it. Working under the German patents, 
American manufacturers have placed it on the market at $1.25 
a unit. and furnished it to the army and navy for about 70 
cents, 

There is in American dye laboratories now a specific for 
influenza, in the final stages of development. And so with 
dozens of essential medicines. They are a by-product of the 
dye industry, for the industry is, in fact, the mother of chem 
ical progress. 


The Vresident is for complete protection for dyes; the Re- 


publicans say they are for the same sort of protection. Why, 
then, is nothing done? With peace not yet accomplished, ar@ 
the universal enemies of civilization already so powerful at 
the capitol that they can accomplish what their armies were 
lmpotent to achieve? 

Even the poor favor asked of an extension of present re 
strictions until January 15 was prevented in the Senate by an 
objection to unanimous consent on the part of Senator Dial of 


South Carolina. He gave no explanation; he just objected, 


The time will come when he and every other man who throws 
impediments in the way of essential preparedness will have to 
stand the acid test of inquiry. 


You cannot make chemical experts over night. You cannot 


let the dye industry die without hobbling the nation commer- 


cially aud absolutely imperiling its safety in a military way. 
ne 


EVERY WORKER MUST HAVE PROTECTION. 


HE following telegrams were received too late to publish 
with the other letters and telegrams from Governors of 
various States in the MANuFactuRERS Recorp of last week, in 
which a strong stand was taken for the maintenance of law 
and order and full protection for every man who wants to 
work : 
St. Paul, Minn., November 15. 


Editor Manufacturers Record: 


Every effort possible should be made at once for the de- 
portation of all non-resident agitators. 

Every citizen who advocates destruction of government 
through force or threatens to use violence against any indi- 
vidual who is willing to work, or interferes with him in any 
other wrongful manner, should be immediately arrested. 

All peace officials should be given sufficient authority to 
discover and arrest such enemies of our country. 

All citizens who have any information which will assist in 
carrying out the suggestion herein made should not hesitate 
to give the same to prosecuting attorneys. 

Any official who refuses to aid in the protection of those 
who desire to work should be removed from office. 


J. A. A. BURNQUIST. 


Cheyenne, Wyo., November 11. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 
I heartily endorse the first article on page 2 of your paper of 
October 30. It would not be possible for anyone to make a 


stronger or better statement. R. D Carey, Governor. 


Columbia, S. C.. November 12 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

The present is a time for production of life’s necessities. It is 
the plain duty of citizens to consider this fact and conduct them 
selves accordingly Indeed, the distress of the world is such as to 
warrant unusual efforts toward production [ believe in the right 
of a man to engage in the work he elects to do, provided he is 
competent to do it So far as it is within my power to do so, I 
shall not allow intimidation or threats to clog the wheels of pro- 
ductive machinery Happily. there appears no danger of any 
obstructive tactics in South Carolina. 

R. A. Cooper. Governor 


Pierre, S. D., November 12 
Editor Manufacturers Record 
South Dakota has always been for law and order, and will be 


second to none in any crisis PETER Noreeck, Governor 


Chicago, DL, November 12 
Editor Vanufacturers Record: 

The supreme question of the hour is the maintenance of law and 
order The duly constituted authorities alone are capable of en 
forcing the will of the people. Any attempt to transfer this power 
from such authorities to any voluntary organization is to adopt 
the principle of the Soviet. This the American people will not 
tolerate. In every government there must be some one, or some- 
thing supreme above all. In a monarchical form of government, 
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it is an Emperor or King; under a Republic such as ours, it is 
the Law. Therefore, to override the Law is the highest crime 
against the Republic. Let all who would subvert the Law by any 
means whatever reflect that they thereby attack the principle of 
the sovereignty of the people, for the people can speak only through 
their duly constituted officials. FRANK O. LOWDEN, Governor. 


State of Montana, 
Executive Office, 
Helena, November 11. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 


Your telegram of November 10 has been received at this office, 
and I regret that Governor Stewart is prevented by illness from 
replying personally. 

One of the outstanding features of Governor Stewart's admin- 
istration has been the maintenance of law and order in the State, 
and his campaign for re-election in 1916 was made largely unon 
that issue. I am enclosing a couple of pamphlets which deal 
somewhat with that feature of the Governor’s official life. 

Yours respectfully, WiLt AIKEN, 
Secretary to the Governor. 


Replying to the letter sent to Governor Westmoreland Davis 
of Virginia, M. L. Hunter, secretary to the Governor, enclosed 
a statement issued by Governor Davis in which he said: 

“While I am Governor, law will be enforced and order main- 
tained in Virginia.” 


is 


COUNTERACT’ BOLSHEVISM AND UNREST BY 
THE TRUTH SPREAD BROADCAST. 


E do not know any greater work that the intelligent 

business men of the country can do for the welfare of 
the nation and for the development of their own employes 
than to induce them to read good literature as against the 
trashy and the Bolshevistic literature of the day. 

If all industrial employes, all teachers, preachers and the 
people generally could be encouraged in the reading of sound 
doctrines, this nation would soon become so thoroughly edu- 
cated to a higher standard of patriotism and of consecration 
and concentration to the best interests of the country and of 
the world that there would be no possible room for the spread 
of Bolshevism. 

If the human heart is not fed on good thoughts and deeds, 
{t becomes the breeding ground of evil thoughts, which de- 
velop into evil deeds. 

If the brain finds no employment other than that of reading 
trashy or Bolshevistic literature, it will become weak and 
flabby or Bolshevistic in all of its thinking. It is impossible to 
drive out from the brain and the heart evil thoughts or deeds 
except by the inflow and the development of good thoughts 
and deeds, 

Bolshevism cannot be eradicated with a club. Sin cannot 
be driven out of human nature merely by berating men for sin. 
The brain and the heart must be given sound doctrine if we 
would drive from both the evils which naturally fill the hu- 
man mind and the human heart. 

American business men have been so busy with their own 
affairs that they have never recognized fully their responsi- 
bility to carry on an aggressive campaign for the right educa- 
tion of brain and heart of their employes and the people gen- 
erally. They have taken too much for granted. They have 
permitted the yellow journalism of the country and the Bol- 
shevistic literature which the Government is now capturing 
to spread among people everywhere—their own employes, the 
young people of the community, their neighbors and friends— 
without ever realizing that they had a definite, direct respon- 
sibility to counteract this kind of work. 

We were all slow in waking up te the meaning of this situa- 
tion and its inevitable outcome. We did not quite comprehend 
how the seeds of evil were being sown broadcast, nor did we 





realize the extent of the harvests of evil which we are now 
reaping, due to our own lack of forethought and foresight, 
and of our readiness to do the right thing when we knew what 
ought to be done. 

There are a number of publications in this country thor. 
oughly sound and the reading of which would be of great 
value to people of every class, to the learned and the un. 
learned, to the teacher and the preacher, to the boy in college 
and to the old man who sits by his fireside in the evening 
hours. In these publications much matter of tremendous 
value can be found by every man and woman of every lass, 
but they are not as widely read as they should be. Employers 
have not seen that their superintendents and clerks, and even 
their general workmen, have the opportunity of reading such 
literature. These men should be encouraged to do so by hay- 
ing it furnished to them without cost, even if at first they do 
not read this kind of literature as carefully as they shou: do. 
It takes time to educate people into reading good stuff. ven 
the Bible itself is ignored by millions of people who should be 
devoted to its study. No one, therefore, should be discour- 
aged because some one to whom he has furnished a good book 
or a good magazine fails at first to appreciate it. 

We believe the MANUFACTURERS Record ranks high among 
the publications which are doing work of value to the country. 
Many of our readers are constantly saying this to us. If it 
merits your commendation, if you believe that it can be made 
to serve the cause of patriotism and of civilization, subscribe 
as a Christmas present for friends or employes. The pastor 
of your church would certainly be glad to read it and consider 
it a most acceptable Christmas present, for we are being con- 
stantly reminded by ministers who are getting it of its very 
great interest to them. The superintendent of your public 
schools, some of the leading teachers therein, your town |ibra- 
rian or college Hbrarian, some of your clerks. your superin- 
tendents, some of the workmen in your factory, would all 
appreciate a Christmas present of this kind. Send them the 
MANUFACTURERS Recorp for one year. It will be an expense 
in your business which will bring a large profit to you, for in 
doing this you will be helping to spread abroad the facts 
which the nation as a whole must know before the nation can 
be made safe from danger. 


If you know any publication that better serves this pur- 
pose than the Manufacturers Record, then send it instead 
of this paper, but be sure that you use this Christmas op- 
portunity for the spreading of good literature, in order 
that the good seed thus sown may broaden the thinking 
end deepen the support of the American people that in 
realizing the great issues which face this nation they may 
reconsecrate themselves to a patriotic devotion to America 
and all that America stands for. 


One of the leading magazines of the country. in a recent 
suggestion to its subscribers that they send copies of it for 
Christmas presents to their employes and friends, said: 

“Last year many subscribers took advantage of this offer, be- 
cause for a small sum they were enabled to make an accentable 
present. One business man sent his check to cover subscriptions 
for more than a hundred of his employes. Many orders for from 
three to six subscriptions were received.” 

We submit this idea to the readers of the MANUFACTURERS 
Recorp. If they believe that this paper is doing good in the 
development of the patriotism of the country and in bringing 
out the highest type of Americanism by making people think 
on the problems of the day, would it not be a good investment 
for many leading business concerns to subscribe for 100 or 
more copies, or less as might be needed, for their employes. 
and for others to give one or more annual subscriptions as 4 
Christmas present to friends? But whether you thus use this 
paper or not, at least use some good paper or magazine for 
this work. 
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THE NAVY IS A NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 


yk years New York has viewed with apprehension and 
F s militantly combated any and every proposal which 
promised to other ports their full development. It was one 
of the scandals of the war that in its early days freight 
ears »y the hundreds lay stalled for days along the wharves 
of Philadelphia, waiting to be moved on 90 miles to New 
York. which was already so stuffed with commodities for 
export that movement of them was impossible. But the 
legend of the superiority of New York as a shipping point 
had been built up, and the facilities of other ports had to lie 
idle, in a great national exigency, because, indeed, New York 
insisted on having everything. 

Last summer, representatives of the Gulf and South At- 
lantic ports were able, after a full hearing. to obtain from 
the Railroad Administration an order equalizing rates, or. 
in other words, putting these Southern ports on a parity with 
New York in competing for export business. This put an end 
to an utterly inexcusable situation which had existed for 
years, and which had shut the Southern ports off almost 
entirely from export business originating in the great indus- 
trial centers of the Middle West. 

So, also, for years, there has been a feeling in some sections 
that the United States navy was an institution founded for 
the protection of New York and Boston and that it was only 
by favor a ship was ever permitted to go south of Hatteras. 

Admiral Mahan taught the world the true influence of 
sea power on history. He is the authority now, as he was 
when living. There was never any doubt in his mind about 
the importance of a great naval station south of Hatteras. 
It was one point on which he was always emphatic. 

But the policy of the Navy Department had been to con- 
centrate navy yards and everything else in the district from 
Norfolk to Portland. 

In view of these facts, it is significaht that the move to 
prevent the construction of the great drydock at Charleston, 
S. C., and to dredge the channel to a depth of 40 feet, was 
initiated by Senator Calder of New York and Brooklyn, that 
it is supposed to be supported also by Senator Penrose of 
Pennsylvania, and a former Secretary of the Navy, Mr. New- 
berry of Michigan. 

We do not impute to any of these gentlemen irregular 
motives. It is natural for Mr. Calder to feel that expendi- 
ture of funds anywhere except in the vicinity of Brooklyn 
is a grievous waste, although the water area subject to 
periodic dredging at the Brooklyn yard is 286000 square 
yards, and at the Charleston yard only 50,000 square yards. 
Mr. Newberry, we believe, has always been outspokenly op- 
posed to any naval improvements in the South. 

It is trite to remark that Mr. Calder’s home yard is already 
amply provided for, and the dock at Philadelphia, sanctioned 
along with that at Charleston, is already half finished. We 
have heard it said that the real underlying objection to the 
dock and dredging program at Charleston comes from the re- 
cent order putting Southern ports on a rate parity with New 
York. That may not be true. There is at Charleston one of 
the army’s great export stations, which is to be leased to pri- 
vate companies, but would always be available in case of 
another war. A 40-foot channel, the superb Government ex- 
port station and fair railroad rates might indeed make 
Charleston a competitor with New York or any other port. 

The statement made by the Secretary of the Navy before 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee, in reply to the Calder 
proposal to revoke the Charleston sanctions, is significant. 
He said, in part: 

“In view of the unity of policy in the construction of drydocks 
on the Atlantic Coast, making a chain of large drydocks from 
Boston to Charleston, inclusive, and the fact that most of them 
have been completed. it is quite as important now for the Navy 


and the: Merchant Marine that the energies of the Denartment 
should be directed toward the construction of the dock at Charles- 


ton now that the work on the Boston drydock is about completed 
It was a serious failure to grasp the needs which so long omitted 
the construction of a drydock at the Boston Navy Yard for ships 
that touch the New England Coast. Now that that has been 
secured, it would be a fatal mistake if the work should not pro- 
ceed upon the sister dock at Charleston. 

“Replying to your inquiry with reference to dredging, Senate 
Bill No. 3395, the passage of that bill would be equivalent to 
saying there is no need for a drydock capable to taking our great 
naval and merchant ships south of Hatteras and that we have 
decided to make no provision for any accident or emergency to 
such ships for a stretch of 1768S miles. Having already made pro- 
vision north of Hatteras for three of the greatest docks in the 
world, one at Norfolk, one at Boston and one at Philadelphia 
and a large one at New York for the coast from Norfolk to 
Maine, a distance of 650 miles, it is necessary for this work to 
be done by the War Department to make possible the large utili- 
zation of the Navy Yard at Charleston and of Charleston Harbor 
It is the only harbor south of Hatteras to which we can look 
for the depth of water and protection necessary if the Navy is 
to have adequate facilities south of Hatteras and a large mer 
chant ship in trouble can find a port of safety where it can be 
docked and repaired. There is not a dock on the Atlantic Coast 
for the use of which dredging at large expense has not been neces- 
sary. Allusion has already been made to the fact that the War 
Department has spent millions of dollars to deepen the Delaware 
River for merchant shipping and naval vessels. and without which 
the construction of a drydock at the Philadelphia Navy Yard 
would be a waste of money. Its use is entirely dependent upon 
deepening of the channel and periodic dredging which will be 
necessary. Deepening and dredging has been necessary for the 
utilization of the Boston Navy Yard. In 1897, we had at Boston 
one berth at the western end of the yard in which a ship drawing 
28 feet could be berthed, and none of the rest of the front would 
admit of a ship drawing over 24 feet. and at that time the main 
ship channel from the sea to that part of the harbor is believed 
to have been 30 feet. and at a large expenditure of money it has 
been dredged to 35 feet. Additional dredging has been done on 
the Boston waterfront to berth battleships at piers on more than 
one-half of that front. I have not the figures to show how much 
the deenening and dredzing has cost. but the sum is a very large 
one, and by reason of this dredging and deepening we can dock 
ships of 30 feet draft on the western two-thirds of the yard 

“It is still necessary to do dredging every year at the New 
York Navy Yard, the dredging during the present year costing 
about $75,000. In the Helm Board report, page 25, will be found 
a statement with reference to the necessity of periodic dredging 
at New York and Charleston. An officer, sneaking of silting con 
ditions at the New York and Charleston Navy Yards. made this 
statement: “The entire water area now subject to periodic dred¢ 
ing at the Navy Yard. Charleston, S. C.. is 50000 square vards 
end at the Navy Yard. Brooklyn N. Y., is 286,000 square yards.’ 
Since that time Wallabout Basin has been enlarged bv removal 
of a part of Cobb Dock. so if these figures were correct at that 
time, they are even more true now. 

“At Norfolk large sums have been spent in widening and deep- 
ening the channels in order to utilize the docks at the Norfolk 
Navy Yard. On the west coast it has been necessary to snend 
yearly sums to dredge the approach to the Mare Island Navy 
Yard. It will be seen, therefore, that the appropriation author 
ized for deepening the channel at the entrance of Charleston 
Harbor so as to afford facilities for the great battleships and mer 
chant ships in that harbor and the anproaches to the Navy Yard 
at Charleston is not very different from the large sums appro- 
priated to make availab!e docks at other navy yards on the At- 
lantie and Pacifie Coasts. Now that Conress has wisely com 
mitted itself and the country to the policy of removing the danger 
which we hardly appreciated in the lack of docking facilities, it 
would be a serious step backward to say that having completed 
three great new docks north of Hatteras and built other large 
docks in that imvortant section of our coast we will repeal all 
legislation and afford no protection or naval facilities for naval 
and merchant shins at large exnense south of Hatteras. The re 
peal of the appropriation for the deenening of the channel and 
dredging Charleston Harbor would destroy the constructive and 
progressive policy to which we have committed ourselves, and I 
feel sure that this policy. adonted after long study and much con- 
sideration and which has national safety and national needs as 
its argument, will not be departed from. . 

“T have the honor to recommend that we go forward and not 
backward, that having given authorization and anpronriations 
for adequate large docks on the Atlantic, we should. instead of 
any retrogression in this necessary policy of our new and larger 
maritime and naval development. rather increase than decrease 
the facilities we shall need in the era of larger sea-going shins 
and the ever increasing water commerce which demands the facili- 
ties which Congress has provided.” 


There is no probability that the Calder attack will meet 
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the approval of the Presi- 


the sanction of Congress or 
But the effett of it is 


for the work at Charleston. 


with 
to prevent the awarding of a 


It holds everything up, 


dent. 
contract 
and so accomplishes its purpose. 

We see no reason why the Department of the Navy should 
pursue a course of postponement on the ground that it is not 
concerning which 
That 


too much importance to petty politics, and scarcely fits into 


good ethics to go ahead with a program 


Congress has been asked to change its mind. is giving 


the broad policies which Secretary Daniels has adhered to in 
his conduct of the establishment over which he presides. He 
should go right ahead and award the contracts for the dock: 
The authority is in his hands and has been for months, 

the right ahead with the 


should Government go 


contracts. 


So, too, 
dredging 

After the harrowing experiences of the war, public officers 
should hesitate a long time before holding up essential pre- 
paredness programs, especially when the authority to carry 
them out has lain unused in their hands for many months. 


Mr. Calder and his friends are looking backward, and they 


also have their eyes at the wrong end of the telescope. The 
Navy has become a national institution. It belongs to the 
South Atlantic, the Gulf and the Pacific as well as to New 
York and New England. And in war, too often, the Navy 


is net stronger than the nearest drydock 


- oo — 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR EMPLOYERS. 


T the meeting of the North Carolina Pine Box and Shook 

Manufacturers’ Association, held in Baltimore last week. 

after discussion of the labor question, the following resolu 
tions were unanimously passed : 


“Whereas, we believe the majority of the American workingmen are 


honest and loyal in their devotion to our Government and the institu 
tions of our country, and that most of the industrial unrest is due to 
iwitators and those who seek to prompt their selfish ends: and 


given rela 
tionship and 
will be dissipated, if not entirely done away 
“Whereas, we believe in fair opportunity 
labor, whether organized or unorganized : therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we will, individually and as an association 
support and help in every movement seeking to aid the honest 
and the 


a proper understanding of the 
that 
with: 


‘Whereas, we believe, if 
between employer employe, most of this unrest 


and 
being given all classes of 
actively 
worker 


United 


and show up the agitator as an enemy to labor 
States 
These resolutions express the exact facts as they exist 


today. The unrest in the country is due to agitAtors who are 


working for their own selfish ends. 


The employes of the coun 
try, many of whom are being misled by these agitators, would 
be thoroughly sound to the very core if they had been given 
the opportunity to thoroughly understand the situation and if 
employers and people generally had been as aggressive for the 
right as the forces for evil have been aggressive for the wrong 


We have too long taken it for granted that evil will die of 


its own accord, and that right will spring spontaneously and 


grow luxuriously in human hearts. “We must fight if we 
would win” is a line of a well-known hymn, and it is still 


true that we cannot be carried to heaven “on flowery beds of 


ease.” We must work for the heaven of peace on this earth, 
as well as for the heaven of the other world. 

The man who is not aggressively seeking to benefit his em- 
ployes, who is not doing his utmost for their welfare, is not 
his duty to himself and to his country 


doing the utmost of 


We are glad that this North Carolina association has so 
clearly stated the whole labor situation, and that, while ind 
cating that all classes of labor, unorganized and organized, 


shall have a fair opportunity for work, they will aggressively 
engage to support and help any movement seeking to aid the 
honest worker and to down the agitator as an enemy to labor 
and to the United States. 


vote to do this, but aggressively to work for it. 


Let all other business men not only 





THE PATRIOTIC RESPONSE OF EMPLOYES OF 
A BIRMINGHAM COAL COMPANY TO THE 
STRIKE ORDER. 


HE answer of the employes of the DeBardeleben Coa] 
Co. of Birmingham to the strike order of November was 
an extraordinary spurt of activity, resulting in the production 
of the largest single day’s output in the history of that com- 
pany during its seven years of existence. The average daily 
output for the month of October was 1061 tons. The produce. 


tion on November 1 was 1569 tons, an increase of 50S tons 
Whenever coal miners and patriotic laboring men take such 

action and increase to the utmost their output, the service 

rendered to the country and to humanity is out of all propor- 


tion to the value of the product itself, for in acting thus they 


draw a clearly defined line between the legitimate efforts 
which all workers, organized and unorganized, should mae to 
protect their own interests and the radical and Bolshevistie 


underproduction is a real advanta to 
ndi- 


that willful 
the individual or to the class or organization which that 


notion 


vidual represents. 
This 


DeBardeleben Coal Co. emphasizes their belief in the sacred- 


demonstration on the part of the employes of the 
ness of contracts and their loyalty to the company which they 
serve, and indicates that they have received just and equitable 
treatment in the past. It shows also a high sense of pxblie 
duty. and is the exemplification of the saving grace of common 
sense, which, in spite of much evidence to the contrary. we 
have faith to believe possesses the minds and hearts of the 
majority of native-born labor union men in this country 

In explaining the attitude of the coal miners in their employ 
Henry T. DeBardeleben, president of the DeBardeleben (Coal 
Co., Writes the MANUFACTURERS Recorp under date ef Novem- 


ber 10 as follows: 
The employes of the DeBardeleben Coal Co.. in 


assembled. at Sipsey on October 27 and at Paynes Bend on (cto 
ber 2S, unanimously adopted the following resolutions : 


THUSS-Tht nz 


Employes of the DeBardeleben Coal Co., in mass-meeting assembled 


Resolve 


First—That they believe in the sacredness of contracts and that 
they are onnosed to the violation of any contract made in cood th 

Second—That inasmuch as they are working under a contract le 
in gol faith. that they wiil continue to do so until such time he 
(rovernment authorities, under whose supervision the contract was 
made. and whe are a part of it. make provisions to change the terms 
thereof 

Third—That they are opposed to the six-hour day and the fi lay 
week 

Fourth—That they are further opposed toe the Government owner 


ship of coal mines, and all other socialistic doctrines 


Fifth—That they believe in the principles of free institutions and 
the open shop. and that a man should not be forced into a on 
who does not care to join it 

Sirth—That they extend to the DeBardeleben Coal Co. appre« on 
for their efforts in making this one of the best mining institutions 
in the State. and for their attitude of fairness toward their empioves 

Serenth—That they further emphatically resolve. as “solemn! 


quested” by the President of the United States, that it be the H 


of this mass-meeting that the employes of the DeBardeleben Co 





remain at their work 100 per cent. strong on November Ist. vl 

t copy of these resolutions be mailed to the DPresident of Ur l 
States; the Governor of Alabama: Federal Arbitrator ( Sel 
heimer the Sheriff of Walker County. and the President of he 
DeBardeleben Coal Co., Inc ¢ 


November 1 by the 
largest single day's production in the history of the company, 

ing its life of which was 1569 tons. and. when « 
pared to the October daily average output of 1061 tons, shows at 
increase of SOS tons 


Our employes answered the strike call on 


seven years, 


The combined daily average output at Sipsey and Paynes Bend 
for the month of October was 1061 tons. and the combined daily 
output of Sipsey and Paynes Bend November 1 ft 
was 1171 tons, or an 110 tons 
October average 


average from 
November 8, 
over the 

There have been two men in the employ of this com] 
who have been affected by the strike, and these men left t! 
ploy of the company prior to November 1 

We are daily 
ment 

It is most. gratifying to this company and its management to 
have such overwhelming demonstrations of loyalty and patriot 
displayed by their employes, and we feel that it will likewise be 
gratifying to our customers and other patriotic citizens, hence this 
letter. 


inclusive, increase of 


only 


receiving applications from men seeking em} 
with us. 
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THE MEANING OF THIS HOUR TO AMERICA 
AND THE WORLD. 


N ore hopeful sign for the development throughout th» 


ion of that spirit which alone can save America from 


dest n is to be found than the vigorous way in which the 
m < of the Gospel are calling the nation to a deep realiza 
tio he meaning of this hour. We have recently published 
Bev striking statements on the subject by ministers of 
dit denominations, Protestant and Catholic alike, but 
we not seen the situation more clearly stated than in an 
urt v Rev. Victor I. Masters of Atlanta, written in behalf 
of t iportance of home mission work in this country, from 
w! e take a few extracts as follows: 

sympathy in America decided against capitalism when 





it e apparent that capitalism was working greedily for 
its ne and not fer the public. One prominent capitalist 
sa The public be damned. That crystallization of the atti- 
tud apital brought about a public crystallization which was a 
de: | to irresponsible capitalism in America. Incidentally. 
it to preduce a sympathy for organized labor in its legiti 
mi emends fer a living wage aud salutary living conditions, 
W mpathy has enabled organized labor to have many hal 
cys s. Reeently one of the labor leaders said ‘The publi 
be ned” Apparently the mad spirit that destroyed capital 
is? < taken hold of organized labor. By the blessing ef God, 
the iblie will net be damned The unconscionable greed and 
impertinent folly of blear-eyed Bolshevism, masquerading undet 
the guise of labor. will be damned. The sooner it is damned th 


faith. 

“While these paragraphs are being written, the steel strikers 
are losing their fight. They deserve to lose it. according to the 
best available lights on the subject It became known the I. W 
W.s and Bolshevists were maneuvering through the strikers to 
get their poison fangs into the blood-stream of American lift I 
pred t that the coal miners will have no beter success They are 
striking for a five-day week and a six-hour day with a 61) per 
cent increase in wages. On the face of it. such claims are revo 
lutionary and unwarranted 


better it will be for American liberty and Americar 


America 
to the fact that the red mouthed beast of Bolshevism which has 
rent Russia and endangered other European countries, has also 
become a threat in America. 

“It has recently been popular, with a superficial optimism, to 
pass along the words of Browning: ‘God's in His Heaven; al 
right with the world.” without the context in which man’s a 
countability and obligation are voiced. 

“It sounded pleasant to complacent people. who were enjoying 
themselves and intended to keep busy in that pursuit, side-step 
ping responsibility. jut it had a definitely irreligious slant. Con 
juring facilely with the name of Jehovah, it really pinned its 
faith to material well being. while it closed its eyes to the evil 
in the heart of man and to the injustices and abuses in society 

“Not even the pulpit escaped. There were preacher-exponents 
of this doctrine of easy optimism. While millions of the ignorant 


“With a sense of shame we have had to wake up it 


and perverted masses from European countries, utter strangers 
to American institutions and spirit. were allowed unhindered to 
flock in through the open gates of our nation, these preachers 
spoke much about the great opportunity of winning these peonie 
to God and to Americanism, but failed to put forth any effective 
effort to bring about the improvement which they prophesied 
Neither did most of the Christian bodies, through their mission 
ary agencies, adopt programs adequate to look after even 1 pet 
cent of the spiritual and moral destitution thrust into the Ameri 
can atmosphere by the presence of these alien millions 

“Then came the war and we got our eves open. DPro-German 
ism afflicted us. giving allegiance to the Kaiser Irish-American 
ism outraged us. Long-haired, fanatical Bolshevism, filled with 
the lust of beasts. ranted and boasted on our streets unafraid 
Secret plotters spied on our liberty and engaged in deeds of trea 
son. Anarchists made and exploded bombs where it was thought 
this would do most to destroy America’s power 

“The war with Germany is over, but the violent cancer of Bol 
shevistic lust and covetousness still preys on the American so 
cial and political bedy. hoping to find its way to the vitals of 
our national life 

“By the blessing of God. it shall not succeed There is too 
much patriotism in America. There is too much Christianity i 
America. 
and our Christian faith was too often mut to sleep by pleasan 
words which were untrue. It is humiliating. the rude awakening 
which has come. but we devoutly thank God that the awakening 
is coming and that our sviritual and patriotic resources are forces 


Our patriotism was opiated by a false complacency 


t 
t 


not easy to be tampered with. once they are aroused. 
“While we are girding ourselves for the conflict through which 


Americanism must again win its own liberties, some humble con 
esslons are not amiss Think of a Republican 
vetoed an immigration law 10 years ago intended to curtail tl 

stream of European ignorance and perversity which was coming 
Think of a Democratic Presi 
dent who, with well-sounding words that not all the art of rhetoric 


in with the unlimited immigration! 


was able to make convincing, twice vetoed bills in Congress to 
limit this same immigrant stream! 

“Think of the three chief forces that wanted unlimited imi 
grations! Forces, known to be selfish and sinister, which stood 
between the mandates of real patriotism and statesmanship, and 
the restraining of unlimited immigratior The fact that such 
forces exercised such potent influence on governmental action is 
itself enough to frighten and arouse every red blooded American 

‘Patriotism found expression in passing a law restricting 
inigration, over the Presidential veto. Then came the war. w 
its revelations Now an American with only ordina inte 
gence but a sound heart, and real love for his countr cant 
but see with rising indignation how the interest of real Ameri 
canism was disregarded in high quarters for political expedience 

“Not that we have vet won certain battles that ist be fought 
But there are thousands, even millions. who are coming to unde 
stand what the real trouble is So fast have they cor to 


in 
derstand, they are already consecrating themselves wit their 
whole hearts to what they deem to be necessary to meet th 
situation 
“In the first place. all the forces of Bolshevism and I. W 
W.-ism. and all the extreme, selfish demands of organized labor, 
had as well make up their minds that the American ple will 
suffer any amount of inconvenience and hardship before they will 


allow their country to be turned over to be looted by greedy and 
selfish special classes 

“In the next place, the evangelical Christian bodies of America 
must address themselves as never before to the inauguration and 
maintenance of a great program of Home Mission 





“Fundamentally Americanism rests upon Christian fait! It 
was so understood by the early settlers. many of whom came to 
the wilds “ North \r erica Tor religious liberty It wis 
derstood by those w! wrote the fundamental law of the nat 
It was once so ru'ed by a Justice of the Supreme ¢ rt It wa 
implicitly involved in the humar ights the Constitution 
ised to safeguard and he first Amendment, w eclared for 
religious liberty It is the only basis adequate to pport a safe 
democracy, for it is the only principle adequate to ake tl 
democrat unselfish enough to give a syuare deal to his 
It is the one dyi exorcise the spirit st sh 
greed and beast I s in the eu ! l 
men At the close of the second decade of the Nineteenth Cen 
tury. every serlous-minded man and woman in America needs to 
go to school again to the wisdom of the Wise Man of Seripture 
who said ‘Righteousness exalteth a nation, but. sir aor 
proach to any people. 

“There is a cure for the social unrest There is a cure for th 


centripetal forces now seeking to overthrow America, while they 


vociferate loud words of cheap idealisi 





at cure is not statesmanship. though we great! need tl 





work of statesmes: It ix not a seund policy of finance It is net in 
the endless legislative tinkerines. seeking te moire g ‘ f 
greed between organized capital and organized labor. The cure is 
in the religion of our fathers, in the old-fashion religion which 
made a man do justly with his neighbor and led him to mainta 
his own home and fireside, and humble hims to worship bef 
God 
° 


PRICES ON REAL COTTON AND FUTURE 
PRICES ON THE EXCHANGES. 

R. CHARLES B. METCALFE, a breeder of registered 

cattle. San Angelo, Tex., writing in regard to cotton 


gamblers and spot cotton prices, says 








“We Texas p itlawed future gamtl r here sor ear 
ago. Please note on the tt price cards you the read 
between the price of cotton and the pri re gambling 
contracts in New York and New Orleans ents for tra 
portation to the 40 cents quotation for cotton in Texas, which 
gives the price cotton should bring in New Yorl TI rambler 
there by their quotation say they will sell March cotton con 
tracts at $4.85 cents per pound If they could operate now in 
Texas our spot cotton would, of course, be se'ling for that Note 
that the gamblers quote themselves as betting they can ds er 
cotton next month in New York 5 cents per pound cheaper than 
thev could bnv it for now. and no new crop can be grown it 
that time. Of course, most of this is fictitious and wash sales 


but it weighs on the real cotton market 

“It is the intention of our Texas people to have a United 
States statute passed to make unlawful the selling of a contract 
to deliver cotton in the future unless the seller actually owns 
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the cotton at the time of making the contract. This will relieve 
the cotton grower, the investor in cotton to supply the trade, and 
the spinner who buys cotton for use, from the arbitrary, artifi- 
cial, unlimited selling of contracts to compete with cotton, which 
destroys all stability of prices to the injury of everyone except the 
gamblers, who perform no useful service or function.” 


Enclosed with Mr. Metcalfe’s letter was the daily market 
report of a Houston concern showing that on October 28 the 
official quotation for middling cotton was 40 cents a pound 
in Jfouston, while New York futures were quoted for Decem- 
ber delivery at 36 cents, and March futures at 34.85 cents. 
The New Orleans quotations for futures on the same day 
were 36.50 cents for December, and 34.76 cents for March. 
New York and New Orleans were thus betting, as Mr. Met- 
calfe put it, that the market for cotton could be broken down 
to a point where next March they would be able to deliver 
it about 6 cents below Ilouston price on the same day. As a 
matter of fact, it is altogether probable that the people who 
sold these futures did not expect to be able to do any such 
thing. It is true that some of them would use their utmost 
power to try to break down the price of cotton so that they 
might be able to deliver it on futures at prices at which they 
had agreed to sell. But a very large proportion of these deal- 
ings were pure gambling transactions, in which the gamblers 
shift their operations from day to day, hoping by this shift- 
ing back and forth to be able to make their gambling transac- 
tions profitable, entirely regardless as to what may be the 
present or the future price of spot cotton. 

There are many legitimate transactions on these cotton 
exchanges, and sometimes the real cotton buyers have to use 
them for protection. This is done legitimately and honestly 
by many mills, of course. Nevertheless it is still true that a 
great deal of the cotton sales on the New Orleans and New 
York exchanges are speculation pure and simple, without any 
regard to what may be the intrinsic value of the cotton. 
Mr. Melealfe is quite correct in saying that there will be no 
new crop produced in the South between now and Decem- 
ber, but he might have added that the crop now in the South 
is going very rapidly into consump‘ion, and every day the 
strength of the Southern farmer in his power to hold cotton 
off the market will be growing greater. 

The cotton grower is making a great fight against the power 
of the “bear” gamblers, but he cannot afford to miss watch- 
ing every movement which they make in the effort to beat 
down the price of real cotton. 

Bearing on the cotton situation of interest in this connec 
tion is an extract from the weekly British letter issued by 
the Whaley-Eaton Service of Washington for the exclusive 
use of clients, the British letter being issued throuch the 
London office of that concern. In the letter of November 6 
the following statement is made in regard to the condition of 
the cotton trade in England, the rapid development of the 
demand for cotton goods, and the extremely large profit that 
is being made by the cotton mills. 

“COTTON: The boom in the Lancashire cotton industry has 
been more pronounced than ever. The buving movement which 
set in early in October continues. Spinners and manufacturers 
are extending their order lists and strengthening their position 
to a considerable extent. In certain directions a tremendous 
business has been done, and the enterprise shown by some cus 
tomers has rather amazed producers. A feature of the situation 
has been a revival of the demand for cloth from India. Cal- 
cutta and Bombay have been timid for some tine. but they are 
now entering the Manchester market freely, there being a_ bi¢ 
turnover in standard makes and misce'laneous fabrics. Stocks 
in the bazaars in the East are low and consumntion is good as 
the result of the snecessful Morsoon season. Extensive onera 
tions have been undertaken in China. There is a demand that 
cennot be filled from Fevnt. the Levant. Java and Seuth America 
Numerous firms are finding their output not equal to expecta 
tions. Since July working hours have been redneed from 551% 
to 48 hours per week. but in addition to this there has been a 
falling off of output. since thousands of looms are idle for want 
of workmen. Yarn spinners are narticinating in the prosner'tv. 
Derand in certain sections of the trade has overtaken sunnl: 
and producers are se'ling on their own terms. The margin of 
profit is extremely wide.” 





MORE WORK AND MORE EFFICIENCY THE 
NATION'S SALVATION. 


R. HENRY M. GLEN of Newburyport, Mass., whose 

recent letter in commendation of an address made by 
Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts, was published in a late 
issue of the MaNuracrurers Recorp, writing on the subject, 
says: 

“If the press in general and some of our clergymen would bea 
little more moderate in suggesting remedies for our unrest. and 
not put so many insane notions into the minds of semi-radica] 
labor leaders, it wovl’ help to quiet matters and get our people 
back into normal thinking. There is absolutely nothing the matter 
except individual extravagance. A nation that registers nearly 
8,000.000 motor cars, one for every 15 of its entire population, ig 
not suffering from a lowering of the standard of sensible. sane 
living. Personally, I have never owned a car. I manufactured 
a few some 15 vears ago. but never could afford to own on». and 
feel sure of educating my children. One only has to consider 
what material benefits accrue from 10 hours’ labor in Russ a. and 
compare it with what any man in any walk of life, able to work, 
can own in America for a like effort, to judge whether our iutelli- 
gent industrial system is good or not. 

“We are all right if we keep our balance and keep at work. 

“I will have more respect and regard for labor organizations in 
general when they substitute efficiency for numbers. Forty per 
cent of them are drons. slackers and trouble-makers. and these 
are always pressed closer to the bosom of the leaders than the 
real workers. The mouthy, leather-lunged slacker and visitor in 
the factory. the fellow always washed and dressed, standing in 
front of the time clock waiting for the whistle, is always the 
‘who's who’ in their local councils. A conference of idealists and 
busybodies that do not furnish payrolls nor have any conception 
of how they are raised may declare that labor is not a commodity, 
but I have always noticed that every fellow who labors in what 
ever walk of life, won’t exchange it for anything except what is 
elassed as a commodity. He won't take sunshine. air or spiritnal 
blessings for it. The teaching and classing of labor as something 
indefinable is insanity of the worst sort. There are few commodi- 
ties which comprise our standard of living that are not made up 
of 95 per cent of labor. Before labor touches it, a locomotive 
(that is, the natura’ God-given materials) isn’t worth a nound of 
crackers to any living soul on earth. Absolutely worthless, ex- 
cept for window weights in small pieces. Now if the labor on it 
isn't a commodity, when it is finished and sells for $35,000, what 
is it? 

The point made by Mr. Glen that the labor union leaders 
have in effect put a premium upon inefficiency and slackerism 
to the great disadvantage of the faithful, hard-working mem- 
bers, is undoubtedly true. It is to this fact that much of the 
whole difficulty of the hour is due. There was a time when 
labor unions promised to be a great power for good, and 
when membership in them was regarded as an evidence of effi- 
ciency and character. Unfortunately, that time has passed 
The labor union, under the control of radicalism, has sought 
more and more to increase its numbers, regardless of the char- 
acter of men secured. It has done immeasurable injustice to 
the good men in labor unions by catering to the bad men and 
to the inefficient. 

The wonder is that the faithful. hard-working. efficient labor 
union members have been so slow in waking up to the fact 
that radicalism was destroying the unions and destroying their 
own individual opportunity. 

The labor unions as dominated at the present time are pro- 
ductive of hatred, of anarchistic activities, of lessened pro- 
duction when the world must have increased production. 
These unions planted the seeds of discord, and the great public 
is at last being aroused to the fact that the labor unions, in- 
stead of being a blessing to labor men and of benefit to the 
country, are becoming a menace and a great handicap to all 
people. 

Unless the intelligent, patriotic men in labor unions, who 
realize this situation, make a fight vigorous and aggressive 
inside of their organizations to get control of them, and to 
make membership in a labor union an honor rather than a 
dishonor, the whole labor union system of the country is 
doomed to live under the cloud of unending hostility on the 
part of the 90 per cent of the country who do not belong to 
unions. 
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THE WAYS OF A COWARD. 


New York, Nov. 10th 1919 
Richard H. Edmonds 


Manufacturers Record 
Baltimore Md. 
Sir: 
\{mongst all our english Propagandists you are the meanest 


little scoundrel. 

Either you are paid well for your mischief or you are an in- 
curable IGNORAMOUS. 

Sincerely 
A Manufacturer 

A coward always signs such a letter anonymously. The 
letter of this particular coward was called forth by an edi- 
torial in the Manuracturers Recorp, which he clipped and 
pinned to his letter. That editorial was as follows: 


LIARS, ALL. 


4 lawyer representing the I. W. W. describes himself as an 


ani: st syndicalist. Wonder how he got by the oath to support 
the Constitution of the United States when he was admitted to 
the bar ?—Jacksonville Times-Union. 


Oaths do not count with such men. They lie when it suits 


them without any compunction of conscience. Indeed, they 
bave no more conscience than Germany (italics his) has 
honor. They came from the father of lies, and their journey 


back to their birthplace should be hastened by the vigorous 


actions of this Government. 





LABOR UNIONS MUST ESCHEW BARBARISM 
OR THEY WILL BE CRUSHED. 


N New York some printers went on a strike against other 

printers. It was a fight inside of unions. <A fight against 
each other. And, like a family quarrel, it developed a great 
deal of bitterness. But this seems always to be the case 
when strikers fight each other, or when strikers try to pre- 
vent independent men from working. Very often the strikers 
lose all sense of morals and become blackguards, assaulters, 
and, at times, murderers. 

The New York Sun in giving an account of conditions that 
prevailed in the printing industry there calls attention to the 
assaulting by 20 men of one man merely because he had 
worked. In the attack two men were seriously bruised. Pre- 
vious to the assault it had been necessary to lock the door 
on the fire escapes on the 12th floor of the building to keep 
the striking printers from getting into the plant in order to 
maltreat the men who wanted to work. One of these beaten 
men was a discharged sailor with three years in the Navy to 
his credit. He was a member of the printers’ union which 
had repudiated the strike, and yet he was beaten up by these 
strikers because, in accordance with his contract, be was at 
work. It was reported that many union printers and press- 
men would have been glad to go back to work but for the 
fear of violence on the part of other printers who, contrary 
to their contract and to the orders of the Typographical 
Union, had gone on a strike. 

This story is merely a repetition of what might be given in 
different words .of practically every case where a strike oc- 
curs, and where union labor determinedly strives to keep 
other men from working. 

The most inhuman, brutal peop!e in the world, almost, seem 
to be the men in labor unions whose hatred of independent 
men who want to work grows with such ferocity that they 
are murderers in heart, and very often they become murder- 
ers in fact. Men who carry on these assaults have no com- 
punctions of conscience whatever against beating up or mal- 
treating a fellow-laborer merely because he wants to work. 

During the war we published the story of a German-born 
man now living in America. He told of the educational sys- 
tem of Germany, which had made barbarians of nearly all 
of its people. Le said to a Baltimore business man: 


“My individual experience is typical of all Germany. When ! 
grew up in Germany a fellow-student had something that I de 
sired. I jumped on him, beat him up, and maimed him for life 
When I went home my parents commended me. patted me on 
the back, and said that that was what I must always do—take 
whatever | wanted, if 1 bad the power. That is the spirit which 
has prevailed throughout all Germany. It is taught in its schools 
and in its homes Take what you have the power to take, and 
that is why the Germans are doing barbarous acts without real 
izing how barbarous they are.” 

In further discussing this subject this German said that he 
came to America some years ago, and here he caught the 
American spirit of civilization, and that now for more than 
20 years he had been supporting the crippled man whom he 
had maimed, and his mother, as some atonement for his crime 
“But,” he added, “if I had stayed in Germany it would never 
have occurred to me that I had committed any wrong.” 


That is a true but horrible ilustration of the spirit of Ger 
many. But this spirit exactly duplicates the spirit which ex 
ists to a large degree among the radical labor union element 
of the country. These men have so long dwelt upon their 
right to rule that many of them have in spirit become bar 
barians, because they are ready to assault, to maltreat and 
to murder other men, merely because these want to work 
Their crime is as black as the crime committed by the Ger 
man for which he has been trying to atone for 20 years or 
more. 

This utter disregard for all sense of morality, of responsi 
bility for uprightness of life, this hatred against other men 
who are willing to work, is like the spirit of the German who 
was willing to maim his fellow-student merely to take from 
him some hing which he wanted. Indeed, it is worse in a 
way, for the mun who wants to work does not have anything 
of which the other man wants to rob him for his own benefit 
There is work euongh for all. Every man who wants to work 
ean find work to do. The world is hungry for workers. 

Such assaults as those reporied by the New York papers 
typical of similar assuults which come from all parts of the 
country, are indicative of the spirit of thoroughly developed 
barbarism which must be destroyed. 

ilonest-hearted, patriotic, God-fearing labor union men (and 
surely there are many of them) owe it to themselves and to 
their organizations to take the lead in suppressing this bar 
barism. If they do not do so, civilization will crush barbarism 
as expressed through these assaulters and murderers under 
the guise of union labor, just as civilization had to crush the 
German Government. 

Civilization and barbarism cannot live side by side. One 
or the other must go, and the forces of civilization are greater 
than the forces of evil. 


The vote in Massachusetts, where the forces of barbarisu 
and Bolshevism met an overwhelming defeat, should be a 
warning to the whole element of unionism and radicalism and 
Bolshevism, that there is a power in this land when once 
awakened that will crush with an iron heel the rattlesnake 
of radicalism and barbarism and murder. Labor unions can 
be saved for the good that is in them when well conducted 
by the sober, honest-minded members, if they will take the 
lead in doing so. But if they refuse, or are cowed to the ex 
tent thet they will not do it, then the civilization of this coun 
try will crush labor unionism until it ceases to be an expres 
sion of barbarism. 


————————— 


Unafraid. 


C. E. McCord, Secretary and Treasurer of the Alabama Cotten 
Seed Crushers’ Association. 
Prattville, Ala., November 8 
Allow me to congratulate you on the article on Radicalism, and 
to express a regret that we have not more such writers—unafraid 
to tell the truth. 
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Why Should Parlor Bolshevists Continue to Be Immune? 


By ALBERT 


There is widespread, much-needed and long-delayed activity 
just now in rounding up the red enemies of law and orderly gov- 
ernment in this country. The wanton murder at Centralia, 


Wash.. by the reds of four American boys who had served with 
our armies in France inspired a nation-wide horror and stirred 
such profound indignation and resentment that officials every- 
where have been spurred to unwonted action against all avowed 
advocates of murder as a political measure. 

Punishment such as has never been meted out to the miscreants 


who bombed and murdered participants in the Preparedness 


parade in San Francisco in 1916 seems now likely to be inflicted 
on such as engage in “direct action” and even less heinous attacks 
on the supremacy of the law 

There is at last an awakening to the menace which confronts 
this country in the further toleration of I. W. W.-ism, Bolshevism 
and anarchism, and there appears to be determination to rid the 
United States of the hordes of red enemies which have been im 
ported from abroad and also bred up among those already here. 
largely of native 


Sut what about the “intellectuals” among us. 


stock, who have been spreading discontent and rebellion against 
constituted authority for many years, who are still at it, and 
against whom no vigorous action or action of any kind is in evi- 
dence as yet? Concerning these people, with their subtle influence 


on the minds of the uninformed, the unruly and the uneducated 


n the words of Abraham Lincoln, 


newly-arrived, it may be asked, 
when clemency was sought for a treasonable political leader who 
openly denounced the draft of 1863: 

“Must I shoot the simple minded soldier boy who deserts. whil 
I must not touch a hair of a wily agitator who induces him to 
desert 7" 


Can the virus of red radicalism ever be extirpated from this 
country while men and women of wealth and education are per 
mitted freely to carry on their propaganda of suspicion, distrust. 
class hatred and contempt of the Government and the law? 


There are 


Bolshevists” 


those who hold such agitators as these. the “parlor 
of the country, as more dangerous to society than the 
active actual reds themselves, 
Globe, “is not from ‘Red’ 
try. but from more or less intellectual Americans who 


“The real danger,” says the Boston 
revolutionists from Russia in this coun 
idealize the 
erude principles and purposes of these ignorant men and women 
and think what a fine thing it would be if they could realize their 
impossible idealism. Many of these half-baked thinkers are per 
sons of wealth and social position, who have more influence than 
they deserve to have and responsibility that they do not realize. 
They are the real dangers.” 

A concrete illustration of this vicious influence is furnished by 
the activities of a group of Baltimoreans, reprobated in a letter 
recently written to the Baltimore News by Mr. Richard Hl. Ed 
monds, editor of the MANUFACTURERS RecorpD, as follows 

Manufacturers Record 
Baltimore, Md., October 7 
News. 


Baltimore, Md. : 


Editor Baltimore 


Dear Sir—On Saturday last the News carried a_half-page 
advertisement so rankly socialistic in its character that it shou'd 
have come dof cannot be 


legally published without the name of the one responsible for its 


i political ads, which 


under the he: 


publication ; and yet this advertisement was anonymous. simply 
bearing the thread bare statement “Vaid advertisement authorized 


by a group of men interested in making manifest the social 
implication of the Gospel.” 

That statement has no meaning. It is as rotten as the argu 
ments advanced in the advertisement The people who are 


responsible for that advertisement must hide their personality 
under anonymity for one of two reasons: 
First. they are too cowardly to sign the socialistic stuff they 
publish ; or, 
Second, they know that their names signed to the advertise- 
ment would utterly destroy its influence for the evil work which 
they are doing. 


The question may well be asked, Are they cowards, lacking 


PHENIS. 


the backbone necessary to stand before the public as advocates 


of this rank socialism and the red flag anarchy of the Bolshevigsts 
which they apparently uphold, or do they realize that 1 are 
themselves so utterly insignificant in influence that tl are 


ashamed to tack their names to their advertisements? 


A large proportion of last Saturday's advertisement consists 


of an attack by one of the rankest radical socialists of the coun- 
try. W. Z. Foster, against Judge Gary. Foster upholds irder 
and riot and every other crime apparently, that through crime he 
and his associates can overturn the American Governme! He 


is on a par with Trotsky, who on the night before he lef: New 
York for Russia, said: 

“IT want you to remain here and organize, and keep on organ 
izing. until you destroy this dirty and rotten Government of the 
United States, while I return to Russia. bring on a rey tion 
there, and stop Russia’s war against Germany.” 


Trotsky and all their red-flag following, criminals of the ep- 
est dve as they are, are not one-half as blameworthy as the 
so-called parlor Bolshevists, the men who having no intellectual 
ability whatever call themselves “the intellectuals.” and the mep 
whose brains are so small that they would ratt'e insid fa 
mustard seed, who are seeking to increase the socialistic rest 
of the hour and to create class hatred. 

Men of this kind are walking our streets protected by the 
Government which they in their asininity would gladly overt!row; 
their property protected by our Government. and they li z in 





luxury, safeguarded as they are from the danger of loss of 
money, as they appeal to the lowest instincts of the alien « ent 
Bolshevistic cam- 
paign voiced by Trotsky in his desire to destrov “the dirty and 
People of this kind live i this 


in the country to carry on their anarchistic. 


rotten American Government.” 


city, and apparently some of them must be members of that 
group who lack the moral backbone to sign these “social i ica- 


tions of the Gospel” advertisements in the Baltimore New 
Is the News not itself violating the law when it pert the 


publication of such advertisements without any responsible signa 


ture t hem ? ’ 
oO them Very truly yours. 


Ricnarp H. EpmMonps, Edit 


To the vicious propaganda of these advertisements n be 
added the activities of the “Open Forum.” of which a t er 
Baltimore rector, the Rev. Richard W. Hogue, is the putative 


head. As is known by those who follow current local events, 


there is close connection between the sponsors of this long nm 
tinued advertising campaign and the Open Forum. 

Following the disorderly ending of a pacifist meeting, enginecre 
by Hogue and presided over by Prof. Wm. Tappan, an inst1 


of boys, held the Sunday before America entered the war, meet 
ings of the Open Forum were suspended. An attempt is W 
being made to resume these meetings. One was held at an ng 


picture theater November 9. An English woman agitator spoke 
of the “revolution” that is to come, and resolutions were adopted 
at the close of the meeting taking the side of the coal strikers and 


the steel strikers. 


Failure in the attempt to find an owner who would rent ll 
for the purpose prevented a scheduled Open Forum meeting Stu 
day, November 16, but it is the announced intention to held f re 
meetings when a place has been secured 

Meanwhile, there are successive arrests of extreme ra t 


propagandists in Baltimore, so that seed sown in the past 
tinues to bear fruit. 

There are now indications that the spirit of disloyalty and B 
shevism in Baltimore is in danger of a conflict with the Am« n 


] 


lose a single opport 


Legion. “The veterans are not going to 
of investigating any gathering that is suspected of being 
And if the question comes to a showdown, they mean busines 
business with teeth in it.” 
Marvland Vosts of the 


attention to the situation and are taking a decided stand ag s 


Says a hewspaper report. 
American Legion are giving off I 
“organizations and societies whose object is the overthrow o 


Government and of the existing social and economic status in this 
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———— 
untr In addition to action along this line taken by the W. delegates. who are traveling about the country stirring up 
coun . 


J. Allison Muir, Jr.. Naval Post No. 15, Jeffrey Quante Post No. 


%) has adopted resolutions which in part declare : 


“W) itterances are being made denouncing the Constitution 
of the nited States and the Government of our beloved land, 


which are detrimental to the life and prosperity of its 


uttera! , : 
citizens is time that those in authority should act. 

“T] Post of the American Legion, which represents 100 per 
cent. Americanism, stands ready to back the Police Department 
in al vement to suppress the spread of the anarchistic spirit 
1n Ba ore.” ; 

All | to the American Legion! 


WAS MEXICO’S UNDOING BROUGHT ABOUT 
BY RED AGITATORS? 


Downfall of Diaz and Subsequent Disorders Laid at 
Doors of I. W. W. Propagandists. 





Monterey, Mexico, November 12—[Special.]—Exploitation of 
native laborers of Mexico is now being conducted on an extensive 
seale by radical agitators, including a number of I. W. W. leaders. 
These trouble-makers began operating in Mexico several years ago. 
It is stated that it is largely due to their efforts that the anti- 
American agitation was started among the Mexican employes of the 
Government-owned railroads of this country during the latter days 
of the administration of the late President Porfirio Diaz. As a re- 
sult of this propaganda the American locomotive engineers and 
conductors upon these railroads were replaced by Mexicans. The 
same was true as to the railroad shop employes. 

It was the unrest among the native working element, particu- 
larly upon the railroads and in the various industries, that made 
a fertile field for the revolutionary activities that have brought 
such disaster to the country. In fact, it is claimed that Sut for 
the machinations of the American I. W. W. propagandists in 
Mexico the revolutionary uprising which overthrew the Diaz ad- 
ministration would not have taken place. It is pointed out that 
in one respect the protracted revolutionary period has worked to 
a disadvantage so far as enabling the radical labor element agita- 
tors to perfect a widespread organization in Mexico. The shut- 
ting down of many mines, manufacturing plants and the interrup- 
tion of traffic upon the railroads brought about more or less de- 
moralization and disorganization of the organized labor element. 

It is only within the last few months that a material strength- 
ening of the labor organizations has been effected. The first effect 
of this was made apparent recently, when the general strike of 
operatives in the large manufacturing industries of Orizaba took 
place. Thousands of workers are involved in this strike. Evi- 
dences are said to have come into the hands of Government au- 
thorities showing that this strike was promoted by American I. 
W. W. organizers. These same men are now seeking to bring 
about a sympathetic strike throughout the country which will, if 
put into effect, probably cause a cessation of traffic upon all of the 
railroads and the suspension of operation of many manufacturing 
plants and smelters. 

Just how extensive the labor organizations are in Mexico today 
there is no means of knowing. In some instances, according to re- 
liable information, the employes of manufacturing plants have 
been secretly organized, and it is thonght that this plan of building 
up the labor solidity throughout the country may be more effective 
than is indicated on the surface. 

It is stated that the radical labor leaders have met with little, 
if any, success in extending their activities among the oil field 
workers of the Gulf coast region around Tampico and Tuxpam. 
Some time ago men alleged to be I. W. W. representatives were 
found working among the Mexican laborers of the oil fields. They 
were forced to abandon their efforts and seek pastures new. It 
is believed here that should a general sympathetic strike be de- 
clared in Mexico it would not extend to the men who are employed 
in the various branches of the oil industry 

The effort to bring about an affiliation between the labor organ- 
izations of this country and the American Federation of Labor 
will not prove successful, it is thought by men who are acquainted 
with the element that is back of the strike of the Mexican workers. 

Responsibility for the recent agitation against and persecution 
of the Chinese laborers in Mexico is placed also upon the I. W. 


trouble wherever they can. 

For some reason no complaint has been made against the Japan 
ese laborers who in some localities have to a large extent replaced 
native workers. In the coal mines of the State of Coahuila sev 
eral thousand Japanese were formerly employed. These mines 
have been shut down for some time, and most of the Japanese 
miners have scattered over the country and are employed in other 
lines of industry. 

It is regarded as significant that where American investments 
have been made and employment given to Mexicans, material in 
creases of wages have taken place. This is not only true of the 
oil-producing region, but of the mining districts and in the prin 
cipal industrial centers. 


Important Minerals Which Formerly Came from 
Teuton Chemical Plants Now Available in the 
United States. 

November 12 


Ss attaining its chemical independence was shown 


Cincinnati, ©.., [Special.]|—How greatly the 
United States 


this evening. when Dr. Harlan S. Miner, chairman of the Phila 


delphia Section of the American Chemical Society. addressed the 
Cincinnati Section on the subject “The Rare Earths.” at the 
Hotel Sinton. 

This well-known chemist has done important pioneer work in 
putting to practical uses many rare minerals for the supply 
of which, before the war, the United States was almost totally 
dependent upon Germany and Austria He stopped at Cincin 
nati on his way to Southern points, where he is investigating 
still further the possibility of gaining further supplies of these 
materials from the States south of Mason and Dixon's Line He 
will spend several days in Kentucky. and on November 13. will 
address the Section of the American Chemical Society at Lexing 
ton. The need for certain chemicals used in the practical arts 
was developed very strongly when the supply of them was cut 
off shortly after the war began in 1914 In the sale of some 
of these minerals, Germany practically held a monoply With 
the development of the South, it has been found that land which 
is of small value for agriculture was rich in rare earths, the 
presence of which have been scarcely suspected 

Dr. Miner spoke especially of the production and the nractical 
use of such minerals as thorium, mesothorium and oerium, the 
principal commercial value of which is for the making of gas 
mautles Although the rare earths from which they are de 
rived come principally from India and from Brazil. the Ger 
mans were able to get substantial control of the handling of 
They imported the raw material. put it through 


these elements i 
the Westorn 


the commercial processes and reshipped it back to 


Hemisphere Dr. Miner spoke of the tremendous advances which 
have been made by American industrial chemistry in the last 
year or so through which is was possible for these rare earths to 


be processed in the United States and thereby considerable ex 
pense saved 

He also announced that considerable progress has been made in 
the turning out in commercial quantities of mesothorium, which 


is an intensely radio-active substance It is chemically identical 





with radium, and may be used for many of the same purposes 
As the demand for radium in the treatment of diseases, especially 
of cancer. increases, the importance of having radio-active bodies 
becomes more pronounced 

In North Carolina and in other Southern States, deposits of 
these rare earths have ben disclosed, and it is believed that 
eventuaily they will be not only a source of chemical independ 
ence to the country, but that their mining will add considerably 
to the wealth of the regions in which they are found 

Had it not been for the necessities of war. comparatively littl 
would have been done in the development of these riches which 
were locked in the earth. as the competition of Germany during 
times of peace had, to a large measure, prevented the prospecting 


for these unusual minerals 


The port of Baltimore has added 2 new steamship lines to Jts 
shipping facilities since the war. Service has been instituted with 


practically every foreign trading nation 
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The League of Nations 


[In view of the appropriateness of the following discussion of the League of Nations to the present 
moment, we are skipping articles 6 and 7 in this ser es in order to give immediate publication to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wagner’s interesting views from the standpo’nt of an ex-army officer and one of the lead- 
ing business men of the country.—Editor Manufacturers Record.] 


By Frep. H. WaGner, Late Lieutenant-Colonel, Ordnance Department, United States Army, and Member of the United States lixed 
Nitrogen Commission to Europe. 


My two previous articles, a brief history of the war, were pub- 
lished with the thought of impressing upon my readers what the 
world has just gone through. The armistice is a year old, and 
many things have happened in these 12 months to divert the aver- 
age American business man’s mind from the frightfulness of the 
four preceding years. A proper perspective of the League of Na- 
tions Covenant cannot be secured unless the happenings of those 
four years of war are before us, because the League's object is to 
prevent their repetition. 

These articles inform us how one nation after the other was 
drawn into this convulsive attempt to wreck the world. and how 
finally the terms covering an armistice were signed by the belliger- 
ents, with a supposed laying down of arms, and with the hope that 
some means weuld be found which would finally so govern the 
world that wars could not be repeated, this being the natural 
desire of all those nations who truthfully desire peace. 

The question immediately arises as to what nations really desire 
peace. Is it not only those who have acquired what they most 
desire by the peace terms, and are not those who did not secure all 
they had set their hearts on rerdy to take up arms at any moment 
in an effort to secure what they feel belongs to them? Did the 
armistice and the contemplated Covenant of Peace, with its attend- 
ant League of Nations, bring peace to the world? 

Disregarding Russia entirely, we have to look only toward the 
Balkans, to Italy, to Turkey's aims in Armenia and in Syria. as 
well as to Japan's actions in Korea and at Shantung, to see that 
does not exist at 


“peace on earth and good-will toward men’ 
present, nor do I feel that the mandates of the projected League 
of Nations will be any more successful, in spite of the fact that 
this Teague was proposed in an attempt to curb the passions of 
greed exhibited by nations when they covet the national property 
of others. 

This League, originally based on President Wilson's 14 points, 
has been so altered from what we were led to expect that its orig- 
inal basic features, if they exist at all, are hidden behind a mass 
of words whose interpretation is beyond the bounds of average 
man, and it requires the mind of a superman to explain its mean- 
ing. How anxious were all the belligerents in the fall of 1918 for 
peace? How readily did they grasp at the principles laid down by 
Mr. Wilson to secure this so much desired goal? But how long 
did they adhere to these fundamental, basic principles as laid down 
in the 14 points? Only until their representatives were gathered 
around the council table, where these basic principles were dis- 
carded for those, in so many instances, instigated by greed, by the 
covetous desires of some of the victors. 

This condition led to bargaining at the conference table. with 
the result that the Covenant of this League as now proposed is one 
which we, in free America, should consider well before affixing our 
signature to its momentous pages, for it calls upon us to protect 
the division of spoils as determined by the Supreme Council, and 
to place our armed forces at the disposal of this same council, or 
the appointed representatives of the League, in order to carry out 
the mandates of a body located some 4000 miles from our seat of 
government, and thus remove from Congress all authority over 
men sworn to protect our Constitution—over our army and navy. 

Leaving our own nautical interests out of the question’ entirely 
for the moment, and no one has as yet been able to call our inter- 
ests in the matter selfish ones, will this Covenant bring about the 
peaceful conditions desired? Will not the hatred engendered by 
some of the decisions of the Supreme Council, and which decisions 
are to be supported by this Covenant, bring on future wars? Have 
not these decisions already caused trouble of the kind the Covenant 
desires to avoid? Are we satisfied to accept these conditions and 
finally leave the path which has led to our greatness for one which 


will lead we know not whither? I trust not, but let us look back 
into history and see what similar attempts have led to. 

The first of these panaceas for preventing wars, not considering 
those of antiquity or of mediaeval times, was proposed by the 
Abbe de Saint-Pierre in 1713, and it was expected to embrace a 
League of European Christian nations in an attempt to have them 
renounce any right to use force in settling disputes, but rather to 
submit such disputes to a tribunal whose decisions were to be 
enforced by the joint actions of all members of the league. This 
was known as the Treaty of Utrecht, but it remained inactive 
until 1791, when Austria attempted to instill new life into but, 
needless to say, it never amounted to anything. 

Next came Napoleon, with his scheme to consolidate al! the 
European States by establishing a common assembly, and he 
started out to bring this to pass by imposing war on all Europe 

The Napoleonic wars over, and Czar Alexander revived the pre- 
vious theory of combining all the European nations under a league, 
finally finding a consummation of his desires in what is known as 
the “Holy Alliance,” a combination which was worthy of all the 
curses heaped upon it, for, besides other ills, it again brought into 
life the “inquisition” in Spain. This document was signed by 
Russia, Austria and Prussia on September 26, 1815, and it will 
pay us to examine its contents, which read: 


In the name of the Most Holy and Indivisible Trinity. 


HOLY ALLIANCE OF SOVEREIGNS OF AUSTRIA, 
PRUSSIA AND RUSSIA. 


Their Majesties the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prus- 
sia and the Emneror of Russia, having, in consequence of the 
great events which have marked the course of the three last 
years in Europe, zni especially of the bless’ngs which it has 
pleased Divine Providence to shower down upcn those States 
which place their confidence and their hope on it alone, ac- 
quired the intimate conviction of the necessity of settling the 
steps to ke observed by the Powers, in their reciprocal rela- 
tions, upon the sublime truths which the holy religicn of our 
Saviour teaches. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL RELATIONS. 


They solemnly declare that the present Act has no other 
object than to publish, in the face of the whole world, their 
fixed resoluticn, both in the administration of their respective 
States and in their political relations with every other Gov- 
ernment, to take for their sole guide the precepts of that Holy 
Religion, namely, the precepts of Justice, Christian Charity 
and Peace, which, far from being applicable only to private 
concerns, must have an immediate influence on the councils 
of princes end guide all their steps as being the only me-ns 
of ccnsolidating human institutions and remedying their im- 
perfections. In consequence, their Majesties have agreed on 
the following articles: 


PRINCIPLES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


Article I. Conformakly to the words of the Holy Scrip- 
tures which command all men to consider each other as 
brethren, the three contracting monarchs will remain united 
by the bonds of a true and indissoluble fraternity, and, con- 
sidering each other as fellow-countrymen, they will on all 
occasions and in all places lend each other aid and assistance; 
and, regarding themselves towards their subjects and armies 
as fathers of families, they will lead them in the same spirit 
of fraternity with which they are animated to protect Religion, 
Peace aud Justice. 
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FRATERNITY AND AFFECTION. 


Article Il. In consequence the sole principle of force, 
whether between the said Governments or between their sub- 
jects, shall be that of doing each other reciprocal service znd 
of testifying by unalterable good-will the mutual affecticn with 
which they ought to be animated to consider themselves all 
as members of one «ni the same Christian nation; the three 
allied princes looking on themselves as merely delegated by 
Providence to govern three branches of the one family, 
namely, Austria, Prussia eni Russia, thus confess'nz that the 
Christian werld, of which they and their people ferm a part, 
bas in reality no other sovereign than Him to whom alone 
power really belcnzs, because in Him alone are found all the 
treasures of love, science and infinite wisdom; that is to say, 
God, our Divine Saviour, the Word of the Most High, the 
Word of Life. Their Majesties consequently recommend to 
their people with the most tender solicitude as the sole means 
of enjoying that peace which arises from a good conscience, 
and which alone is duraktle to strengthen themselves every 
day more and more in the principles and exercise of the 
duties which the Divine Saviour has taught to mankind. 


ACCESSION OF FOREIGN POWERS. 


Article Ill. All the Powers who shall choose solemnly to 
avow the sacred principles which have dictated the present 
Act, and shall acknowledge how important it is for the happi- 
ness of nations, too long agitated, that these truths should 
henceforth exercise over the destinies of mankind all the in- 
fluence which belongs to them, will be received with equal 
ardor and affection into this Holy Alliance. 


Beautiful words and beautiful thoughts, but what did they lead 
to? This league was followed by its child, the Grand Alliance, 
signed in Paris on November 20, 1815, Great Britain joining the 
other signatories in this treaty. The Holy Alliance certainly was 
capable of noble interpretation, but it and the Grand Alliance 
soon became synonymous with a conspiracy aimed against popular 
liberty, or the suppression of the rights of peoples in any attempt 
to secure freedom from oppression. Three years later England 
began her withdrawal from this combination, finally breaking away 
in 1822. This same combination of Powers proposed to interfere 
against the colonies in South America, they having revolted from 
Spain, using as an excuse the text: 

“States which have undergone a change of government due to 
revolution, the results of which threaten other States, ipso facto 
cease to be members of the European Alliance and remain excluded 
from it until their situation gives guarantees for legal order and 
stability. If, owing to such alterations, immediate danger threat- 
ens other States, the Powers bind themselves, by peaceful means, 
or, if need be, by arms, to bring back the guilty State into the 
bosom of the Great Alliance.” 

Such proposed action in South America brought to life the mes- 
sage of President Monroe on December 2, 1823, effectually pre- 
venting the attempt to extend the dictums of these self-appointed 
panacea makers to the American Continent. Great Britain recog- 
nized the South American republics in 1825, and the Holy Alli- 
ance, with its child, the Grand Alliance, failed in its object on 
this side of the waters. France, due to the revolution of 1839, 
fell away. but it continued to live among the original trio of signa 
tories until 1849. 

An examination of the conditions brought about by this cove 
nant should make us wary about signing and accepting a proposi- 
tion which seems so agreeable to everybody else, but for which 
it is impossible to foresee the end, and ap examination of the 
League Covenant now before Congress certainly calls for ex- 
planations which have not as yet been made clear. It is not 
necessary to give the text of the covenant in these pages, as it 
can readily be secured elsewhere but brief discussion of some 
of its principles which bear such close resemblance to many of 
those laid down by the Grand Alliance seem to be in order. 

This covenant not only permits the signatories, but possibly 
compels them to take action at any time when some happening 
tends to affect the peace of the world and we have such a condi- 
tion confronting us just now. Does not the state of affairs in 
Russia, the Roumanian occupation of Hungary against the ex 
press wishes of the council in Paris, the occupation of Fiume 
by some Italian comic opera soldiers, the near revolution against 


Japan in Korea, the occupation of Shantung, with its possibili 
ties, and many other “incidents” affect the peace of the world 
Is the council of this League, when constituted, to call upon the 
troops of the signatories to scatter over the four quarters of the 
globe in order to put a step to these conditions, to correct them 
in accordance with the wishes of the powers sitting in judgment 
at the seat of the League, its judgment probably based on the 
wishes of a majority vote? Will not the hatreds engendered by 
some of the present deeisions of the Supreme Council possibly 
throw a majority vote on the side least desired for the peace of 
the world? 

Will the League be able, under such conditions, to do much 
more than the present council in Paris can do? I was in Paris 
on August 8, this year, when the council began to take notice 
of the Roumania march into Hungary, for, regardless of “solemn 
warnings” and “earnest counsel,” she took quite energetic steps 
to restore some semblance of order in Hungary by disarming the 
natives. Can anyone question the logical value of this action on 
the part of Roumania? And how much more would the world 
have profited by action of a similar nature on the part of the 
Allies if they had adopted such measures with regard to Ger 
many a year ago? How much anxiety would have been spared 
the world? 

Considered on the ground of “restoring order” only, there is 
no deubt in my mind but that Roumania should have been com 
mended by the council, but besides this. she had other grounds 
leading to this drastic action for, at the continued solicitation 
of the Allies she entered the war to help them make the “world 
safe for democracy,” but her reward was a shameless betrayal 
by Russia, as seer in a previous article, and she received but 
little assistance from her other Allies either during the war or 
when seated at the peace table. 

Roumania was twice placed in peril by the actions of the Hun 
garian Bo!shevists; on the first occasion the council in Paris put 
handcuffs. not on the Hungarian Bolshevists. but on the Rou 
manian ally, and it therefore seems that “unlucky are the smal! 
nations that came to the help of the great, for it appears now 
that they shall foot the bill.” 

This condition could be carried further among other smaller 
nations and. besides, Roumania, Serbia, Greece and Belgium can 
probably disclose some very instructive information of a simi 
lar nature. 

The second time Roumania came in contact with the Hun 
garian “Reds” she resolved to “smash” them once for all, and she 
proceeded to do this in spite of the council's mandates. I cannot 
but believe that the world’s sympathies are with Roumania in 
this matter, for she has been devastated, ravaged. pillaged and 
oppressed in accordance with the best principles as inculeated by 
Prussia in the Magyar, and certainly humanity demands that 
these devastators. ravagers. pillagers and oppressors shall be 
brought to the bar of justice. 

Roumania brought them there, but in accordance with the 
council's decrees it appears that the victims are to be punished 
while the criminals go free. Roumania was attacked and forced 
in self-defense to offer the lives of many of her sons in sacrifice 
at the same time lavishly pouring out what was left of her 
treasure to protect herself, finally succeeding in overthrowing 
Hungarian Bolshevism and thus removing all future danger from 
that source, and after she succeeds in accomplishing this, not 
for her benefit alone. but for that of the world also, the council 
intervenes to resenue the aggressor! 

If all the members of the League of Nations are entitled to a 
vote, and this is as it should be, what is to prevent these smaller 
nations from casting their vote, at some time in the future, with 
a stronger nation which might be able to purchase these votes 
with promises to make good the losses sustained through the 
council's decrees? The League surely wi!l not remold human 
nature, and we have seen what other leagues accomplished a 
hundred years ago. 

I can only answer these many questions with ‘the statement 
that in my conversations in Europe I was led to feel the results 
of the inefficient efforts of the Peace Commission to really create 
peace, with the consequent exnected ineffectual opration of such 
a chimera as the League of Nations. The action of France in 
requesting a special treaty with Great Britain and the United 
States to come to her aid if attacked seems to show how much 
confidence she places in this world panacea. 

When we examine the case of Roumania, of Italy, of Japan 
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of the withdrawal of troops from Armenia with the possible mas 
sacree of what is left of this people. the utter lack of respect 
produced by self-congratulatory dinner parties and self-laudatory 
speeches, and there were many of these in Paris. becomes self 
evident when not backed up by force. and it is just this “force” 
which we, in a great measure, will have to supply when called 
upen to do so by the League’s decrees, an un American, un 
constitutional proceeding when we remember that by accepting 
the mandates of the representatives of this covenant we remove 
the power granted by the Coustitution to Congress from the men 
selected by a free electorate to determine how. when and where 
our armed ferces are to be used, for Article XI of this docu 
nent says: 

“Any war or threat of war. whether immediately affecting any 
members of the League or not, is hereby declared a matter of 
concern to the whole League and the League shall take any ac 
tion that shall be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the 
peace of nations.” 

Had the Le: 
if Spain had ealled upon that body for 





gue existed in ISOS, what would have happened 
assistance when we de 
elded that her actions in Cuba were pot compatible with the 
thoughts of the New World and our armed forces intervened in 
behalf of the Cubans? I cannot answer, but the resulting action 
of the League would certainly have been dependent upon the 
grouping of the constellations in the firmanent of European poli 
ties at that time: and there were probably sufficient nations on 
the other side of the ocean to cast a majority vote against our 
action, causing thereby a possible holacaust comparable with the 
one we have just passed through. 

Another provision contained in Article I of the Covenant af 
fects us rather seriously, and that is the provision relating to 
withdrawal from the League, which reads 

“Any member of the League may, after two years’ notice of 
its intention to do se, withdraw from the League, provided that 
all its international obligations and all its obligations under this 
Covenant shall have been fulfilled at the time of its withdrawal.” 

The crux of this article lies in the statement that we will be 
permitted to withdraw when all our “international obligations,” 
ov all obligations under the Covenant shall have been fulfilled: 
in other words, this means that we will be permitted to retire 
after the members of the League have satisfied themselves that 
we have obeyed their mandates, have fulfilled the obligations laid 
upon us by others, and this after a two vears’ notice. Two years 
s rather a long time under these conditions, for many things may 
occur during this period which might make our withdrawal im 
pessible in the eyes of the super-council which is to be set up to 
govern the world. 

Let us, for instance, suppose that we have accepted the man- 
dete over Armenia or Turkey, an expedition which will require 
in immense outlay of treasure and thousands of soldiers, and it 
does not require much imagination to consider such a mandate 
possible in view of the depleted treasury and exhausted man 
power of the Euro; 





“an nations. If, then, we accept this man 
date, which we must do when so ordered, and we later decide that 
au withdrawal from the League is to our best interests, what is to 
prevent the super-council from deciding during the two years 
interim that our “international obligations” have not been ful 
filied, that our mandate still holds good? Nothing that I can see. 
for we have but one vote in the council and a majority can always 
be made to rule against us 

This Armenian mandate has already been proposed, and if we 
accept the League Covenant in its present form we will most 
certainly have to accept this task. During August of this year 
many speeches were made in Paris. the theme of the speeches 
being based on the statement that the United States had entered 
the war to free the world from imperialistic domination, great 
siress being laid on the saving of the Armenians from extermina 
tion by the Turks, and on August S word was published that this 
extermination was liable to begin soon, the papers requesting that 
something be done at once other than the issuing of high-sounding 
phrases at dinner tables. The British have maintained an armed 
ferce in Armenia for some time. but they gave notice that these 
troops would be withdrawn on June 1. The Peace Conference 
immediately took notice, and at its earnest solicitation Great 
Britain agreed to keep the troops in Armenia until August 15, 
assuring the Conference that this was the latest date they eould 
agree on. It was arranged that Italian troops would replace the 


Lritish, but the former now balked, and consequently the future 


oi: the Armenians seems to be rather precarious, as it was claimed 


ut the time that a combined attack by Turks, Georgians, rtars, 
I’ersians and Kurds, who surround the frontier, was waiting only 
fer an opportunity to take advantage of a favorable mon 

This condition brought the request that the United States step 
into the breach and provide between 70.000 and S0,000 liers 
tor Armenia: our representatives, however, exhibited some ry 
luctance to comply with this request, because, as state hove, 
it we are once engaged in complications such as this om lease 
would be very problematical, and no oracle can peer the 
future with sufficient sight to learn what this would all 1 to 
The United States answered this request by sending a « mis- 
sion under General Ilarbord to Armenia: this commissio1 s but 
recentiy returned, its report has as yet not been made pul but 
I hope it will not contain a recommendation that we ace this 
mandate. Are we prepared to take cur chances in these political 


adventures? I hope not! 


There is no question but that the Armenians are in ficult 
straits, but if we are to be the saving factor I prefer that 
be started by the Congress of the United States, and not the 
peremptory order of a body of men, eight-ninths of wt are 
not of us, but I cannot see why the Eurcpean nations, w have 
from time immemorable been engaged in political advent . 
these regions should new shift the final responsibility o1 
shoulders. I feel that the lack of funds and the lack of m ist 
be the reason, but our acceptance of this mandate, ever ley 
these conditions, would not be so bad if it did not lead t ther 
possible complications which, ence started, cannot end out 


serious difficulty. 

Washington left us his policy of non-interference in the Lil's 
cf Europe, and Monroe's enunciation of his doctrine was a natural 
sequence, as by it he warned Europe not to attempt to me I 
affairs on this continent. When the League Covenant w: rst 
drawn there was no mention of the Monroe Doctrine, but .\ 
XXI owas added, and this presumably bears on the subject. but 
the language used certainly requires some explanation, a this 
explanation is given by M. Lausanne, editor of Le Matin, who 
says: 

“When the executive council of the League of Nations fixes 
the ‘reasonable limits of armament of Peru:’ when it shall de 


mand ‘information concerning the naval program of Brazil: en 
ic shall tell Argentina what shall be the measure of the ‘cont 

tion to the armed forces to protect the signature of the al 
cevenant:’ when it shall demand the immediate registration of 


‘the treaty between the United States and Canada at the seat of 
the League.’ it will control, whether it wills or not, the destinies 
of America. And when the American States shall be obliged to 
take a hand in every war or menace of war in Europe they will 
necessarily fall afoul of the fundamental principles laid down by 
Monroe 
in the affairs of America; if only Europe is included, then Ame? 


If the League takes in the world, then Europe must mix 


ica will violate of necessity her own doctrine by intermixing in 
the affairs of Europe.” 

This is a fine situation for us to contemplate, if the above words 
are a true expression of this article, and I have no doubt that 
this is true. because M. Lausanne is the mouthpiece of M. 
Clemenceau: atleast it is an expression of French interpretat 
and I trust we still have sanity enough among us to relegate this 
article back to Europe where it came from, or at least to a 
it with such reservations as will make it inocuous as far as we 
are concerned. Europe has for years looked with longing eyes 
ou South America, but the moral force contained in the Mo 
Doctrine has been the obstacle in the way of accomplis g 
Furope’s desires: will we then sit supinely by and see Europe 
accomplish by the Covenant of the League of Nations in a yy 
fui manner what she has never even dared attempt by force of 
arms? “You meddle in European affairs, and we will pert 
is the heart of this stater 


+ 


pay attention to yours in America” 
and France at least has been sufficiently honest to advise us 
what we may expect. 

Monroe's doctrine, however, goes somewhat further than 
I:urope from meddling with the affairs of America, for it says 
“Our policy in regard to Europe, which was adopted 
early stage of the wars which have so long agitated that qu 
of the globe, nevertheless remains the same, which is not to int 
fere in the internal concerns of any of the Powers.” 

Are we going to cast aside all the precepts of the men who 


the foundations of our greatness? Are we going to cast this d 
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tri h we have always revered almost as much as the Con- 
stit to the winds at the behest of the nations of Europe? 
Wi ot be discarding Monroe's words, quoted above, when we 
ace andate from the Super-Council, send our army and navy 
God knows where, and expend our treasure on the accom- 
pl of their will? Will we not be taking part by “inter- 
ferin: the internal concerns” of European Powers? And 
w this interference, as explained by M. Lausanne, subject 
us st those things which the Monroe doctrine has kept from 


! ppears to me that this is so, and acceptance of this con- 


us 
dit ises the world that our sanity has departed. 

| < probably a “consummation devoutly to be desired” on 
tl f Europe, but I trust there is still sufficient sanity re 
n « to us not to permit the doctrine of Monroe to be killed by 
the League of Nations. and I would here impress the words of 
another of our ex-Presidents, Grover Cleveland, on my readers, 
whe e notified the world that “today the United States is prac- 
tic sovereign on this continent, and its fiat is law!” Are these 
W » be made less true today than they were when Cleveland 
uttered them’? Think it over, and then advise your representatives 
in Congress if you are satisfied to see Monroe's doctrine die or not. 

We cannot accept this League Covenant in word only, but. once 
signed, we are committed and its spirit must be ours, and the 
honor of our country will then demand that we pay heed to the 


fetters imposed upon us by nations alien to us in thought and 
deed, nations who for centuries have lived with thoughts which 
coveted the possessions of others and, when strong enough, pro 


ceeded to exercise these thoughts in deeds for their own agran- 


i do net for a moment claim that we are so superior to the 
nations of Europe that we can build ourselves a pedestal and 
occupy it in the hallowed reverence of a being without fault, but 
I do claim that our independence of foreign complications has 
assisted in making this a great nation, and I, for one, cannot agree 
to depart from this path without registering my opposition. 

The words of this Covenant contain many things which are 
good, and to which we can subscribe unhesitatingly. but the at- 
tempt to gather the United States into the same meshes which now 
hold and always have held Europe in a grasp of steel must be 
analyzed before assent can be given to the terms. We are a na 
tion governed by the consent of the people, and adoption of the 
League Covenant as proposed will at once destroy this condition 
it appears that amendments to the Treaty or to the League Cove- 
nant are not acceptable, but it is still possible that reservations 
to certain articles in the Covenant may be adopted. Unfortu 
nately, this will not end the matter. for after their adoption by 
us, the entire affair must be referred to the other nations inter 
ested for ratification, and upon that ratification hinges the gate 
which will preserve our freedom or lead us in chains before the 
altar of will as embodied in the power delegated to the Super 
Council of the League. The only other alternative is to cast it 
aside entirely, and such a course will lead us al! we know not 
where, as the matter has gone too far for this latter course to be 
acceptable. 

I cannot close these lines without referring to one more article 
of the Covenant. or Article XVI, which reads: 

“Should any member of the League resort to war in disregard 
of its covenants under Articles XII, XIII and XIV, it shall ipso 
facto be deemed to have committed an act of war against all othe: 
members of the League, which hereby undertake immediately to 
subject it to the severance of all trade or financial rlations, the 
prohibition of all intercourse between their nationals and the 
nationals of the covenant-breaking State. and the prevention of all 
financial, commercial or personal intercourse between the nationals 
of the covenant-breaking State and the nationals of any other 
State, whether a member of the League or not.” 

This article seems to have been drawn up without any thought 
to conditions existing in the United States, where a heterogeneous 
population, composed of nationals of almost every country in the 
world live together in harmony; it is true that many of these have 
not become American citizens, but they live, work and die among 
us, for the most part attending to their own business, and in so 
far they have become worthy of the home of their adoption: the 
fact that these people have not become naturalized citizens is not 
their blame, but the shame rather rests on us in not having made 
an attempt to Americanize them. 

As an example, I might mention the citizens of Poland now 


living among us, and whose brethren in Europe are now fighting 
battles on three different fronts. The Supreme Council gave Po 
lend her freedom, but a freedom with an awful weight attached to 
it, because the Poles will be free only after they have defeated the 
people who object to their freedom. Can anyone predict what tl 


ms gained this 


outcome of a League meeting will be after Poland 
coveted freedom. and all the nations now excluded from the League 
are admitted with power to cast a vote in the Council? Can any 
one predict with certainty that a combination will not be formed 
to so hem in this free Poland or to so reduce her territory that 
freedom of het people will be but a chimera existing in the brains 
of a few who may be satisfied to let well enough alone? You may 
answer that this will be impossible, that the League will uphold 
the decrees of the Peace Conference, but in reply I will ask you 
to read history and remember how many decisions have beer 
reversed by the formation of new combinations of Powers, and 


such a combination can rea@@y be formed in a League where vote 


count. 


We will assume, then, that just such an action has taken place, 
and the Poles, who are still fighting to maintain the liberty (7) 
given them. are declared outlaws by the League Under the pr 
visions of Article XVI we must then necessarily look upon every 
Pole in this country as a national enemy. a being ostracised by 
the fiat of the League, and we must then cease all intercourse 
with him, perhaps proceeding so far as to lock him up as at 
enemy alien, ruining his business, depriving him and his family of 
» means of livelihood, solely because a combination of Powers may 

And we must do thi 


spite of the fact that it was not only Lafayette who assisted us 


not appreciate the new map of Poland 


in throwing off the voke of autocracy, for in Washington you ear 
see monuments erected to Poles who also came here for similar 
purposes, and who gave us all they had to assist in 
for liberty. 

This is only one instance, but it will serve as an example 


what may happen. Are we satisfied to accept conditions such as 


itest to the 





these? The Pole has not injured us in the slig 
trary, he gave us the same aid as was given by Lafayette. but at 


the behest of others we will be compelled to treat him as an 


enemy. Can we subscribe to such a monstrous doctrine? Would 
we tolerate such a condition for one instant? I pray not! 
And who is to constitute this super-government which is to 


regulate the affairs of the world? As far as I can learn, from in 
formation at hand, this government is to be controlled by a council 
of nine men, who are to regulate an assembly of delegates from 
all the nations comprising the League, each subscribing country 
being entitled to three delegates, a government of men, but not one 
of law, and men have not as yet been proven infallible. Instead 

establishing this government of men, would it not have been far 


wiser to have established one based on international 





gating laws which would govern nations. instead of 
ters in the hands of men appointed to carry out the behests of a 
majority vote? 

I think so, because I believe the day of a “scrap of paper” has 
passed, the punishment entailed by this lapse from the rights of 
nations being too severe to permit of attempting a repetition 
Would it not have been better to have assembled the best. the 
most intelligent, minds of the world in Paris, or anv other place 
charging these minds with the task of drafting a code of interna 
tional law which could be accepted by all? Law is the foundation 
for all successful society. and law, in my opinion, should have 
heen the basis of this covenant. establishing as a concomitant an 
international police force for its enforcement, instead of issuing a 
series of phrases which are difficult to interpret. and which at the 
same time are subject to the will of a majority vote 

You mav answer that the law has been frequently transgressed 
and I agree with you. but international law, as understood before 
this war, was not violated until the Germans east it into the seray 
heap. and the consequence of this action spelled their defeat and 
humiliation Why not, then, accept something which has been 
tried and found sufficient. instead of adopting soniething which 
deprives us of the liberty of action which has contributed so won 
derfully to the greatness of our nation? 

A system of international law would work upward from the 
bottom, but the covenant to be in posed upon us accepts certain 
facts and theories and then attempts to work downward: this 
covenant may be a start in the right direcion, but it is not bevond 
imagination to see the day when the people of the world will de 
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mand that its statesmen (not politicians, remember) start at the 
bettom and build up a system of world government which shall 
endure. 


We as a nation have possessed freedom for more than a 
hundred years, freedom to choose between right and wrong, 
the opportunity to decide where our duty lay, the possibility 
of analyzing conditions confronting us in a mzenner which 
would lead to a just solution, but it is now proposed that we 
surrender this freedom into the hends of men, eight-ninths of 
whom never have been in sympathy with our mode of th'n- 
ing, surrendering this freedom to Europe, from whose en- 
tanglements we have always maintained a discreet distance, 
and the question naturally arises as to whether our one dele- 
gate to this council, sitting some 4000 miles away from our 
seat of government, can rightly interpret the wishes of 110,- 
000,000 people. 

Congress will no longer have a deciding voice in matters 
concerning war, but our one delegate will cast his vote for 
all of us. This council will represent the greatest oligarchy 
ever established on earth, and we should certainly endeavor 
to so Americanize this institution that we can accept its 
decrees with honor and meet our obligations as America has 
always met them. 


Another thought arises on this sub‘ect. and that is whether 
Congress assembled, backed even by the wishes of the President, 
has the legal right to change our form of government in this 
manner, or whether Congress has the power to transfer to an- 
other Government the powers which have been specifically dele- 
gated to it by the States forming the Union, and I ask myself 
this question because I cannot see that this Covenant is a treaty 
in the proper sense of the word, but rather a proposal to change 
the Constitution, something which cannot be done without a 
three-fourths approval of the States. The Constitution confers 
certain rights and privileges upon Congress. but it has never been 
interpreted to an extent which would permit of transferring any 
of these rights to another Government. Has this ever been con- 
sidered? 

Quite a number of reservations to the covenant are proposed, 
and one which states that “The United States so understands 
and coustrues Article I that in case of notice of withdrawal from 
the League of Nations, as provided in said article, the United 
States shall be the sole judge as to whether all its international 
obligations and all its obligations under the said Covenant have 
been fulfilled, and notice of withdrawal may be given by a con- 
current resolution of the Congress of the United States,” was 
adopted by the Senate on November 7, the final vote standing 50 
for and 35 against the adoption. but this reservation is still to be 
ratified by the other interested Powers. 

Another one now before the Senate proposes that “the United 
States reserves to itself exclusively the right to decide what 
question affects its honor or its vital interests, and declares that 
such questions are not under this treaty to be submitted in any 
way to arbitration or to the consideration of the Council or of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations or any agency thereof, or to 
the decision or recommendation of any other power.” This reser- 
vation will no doubt cause quite some debate in the Senate 
when it comes up for a vote, as it cuts deeply into the object 
of the League and removes from the latter the foundation upon 
which it is built, but at the same time it gives us the freedom 
which is our inherent right, and removes the possibility of turn- 
ing over our international affairs to the will or whim of those 
who are not competent to judge our wishes. 

These reservations are all very well in their way, but the fact 
remains that the League is either a good thing. or the reverse, 
and if the former, we should adopt it with entire good-will, but 
if it is not a good thing we should throw it over in its entirety, 
because I fear the proposed reservations will not be ratified by 
the other interested nations, and the objects of the League will 
then possibly come to nought, or will do no better than permit 
conditions as they were in the past, and as they are today, to 
continue. 

These lines were written on the day which we celebrated as 
the first anniversary of the armistice, and what are the conditions 
in Europe on this day? I have called your attention to the 
seeming delight of the Allied nation when the armistice was 
signed and Germany was compelled to lay down her-arms, and 
how this delight continued until the moment when the Peace 


en, 
—<—<—<—— 


Conference was called into being, but how it changed to covet. 
ousness the moment each of the European nations had the op. 
portunity to make its desires known to the Supreme Council, and 
I am compelled to ask the question as to whether the decrees of 
this council brought about the peace so earnestly desired? It did, 
as far as war with Germany is concerned, but how many wars, 
or near wars, did it start? 

The ending of this war saw the crash of the Romanoff, the 
Hapsburg, the Hohenzollern and many dynasties, and with the 
fall of these it was expected that a “safe democracy” would rule 
the world and that real peace would immediately follow. Instead 
of this, we find unrest everywhere, the people of each nation de. 
nouncing their Government for not securing more of the spoils 
than they did; the establishment of rivalries among the newly 
established States, and it has been estimated that more than 
20 wars are now in progress, all due to unsatisfied desir 

We find fighting going on along three fronts in Russia; we 
find the new Jugo-Slav nation standing in arms opposite the 
Italians on the shores of the Adriatic, Fiume being the bone of 
contention here; in the Banat we find the Roumanians rayed 
against the Serbs; we also find Roumania occupying Hungary 
and announcing her intention of annexing Bessarabia; an, fin- 
ally. we find Russia engaged in the most terrible of civil wars 

The council now sitting in Paris refuses to supply troops to 
start a new war in Russia. and in this I believe they have the 
support of all the first-class powers, nor are they disposed to 
interfere in the matter of Fiume, or in the withdrawal of Rou- 
manian troops from Hungary, except to send out notes making 
demands which are not listened to. Under all these adverse 
conditions. can we claim that the war just ended has done any- 
thing more than settle the case of Germany? But only for the 
time being. because the German is still his old self. and enjoys 
the disturbances which the council seems unable to cope with. 
trusting some day to draw advantage to himself from these mis- 
erable, unwarranted conditions. 

Is it not perfectly apparent that struggles for new alliances 
and combinations of powers are now going on in Europe? Is it 
not apparent that if France is ever attacked by Germany in the 
future the former will be at the mercy of Italy, and why, there- 
fore, should France excite Italy’s enmity for the future by inter- 
fering in the Fiume case of the present? Is it not perfectly ap- 
parent why, under all these conditions, France places but little 
faith in the efficacy of the League of Nations, and requests a 
special defensive treaty with Great Britain and the United 
States? 

The hopes established a year ago that a lasting peace, a 
peace which might heal all the wounds of war, would be soon 
established have been blasted, the decrees of the council have 
been laughed to scorn, and in place of something which we 
can all look up to, honor and accept without reservaticns, we 
have been offered the League of Nations, a comb/nation whose 
decisicns will have to ke enforced with arms. 

This might not be so bad if we could feel that these decisions 
would be sust, that they would remove the angers, the jealousies 
and dislikes existing among the various peoples, but when we 
learn today that, only one year after they stood shoulder to 
shoulder on the battlefields, France and England are bickering 
over the proposed frontiers of Syria, we have a perfect right to 
ask whether the decisions of this League will have any more 
eflect on the nations than had the decrees of a council which was 
set up to adjudicate all the questions over which the world is now 
qvarreling. 

Months were consumed in arduous labor by the council in 
Paris, and finally the Germans signed the treaty in the Hall of 
Mirrors at Versailles on June 28, this year. The world felt jubi 
lunt, peace was at hand, and President Wilson cabled the follow- 
ing message to the United States: 

“It is more than a treaty of peace with Germany. It liberates 
great peoples who have never before been able to find the way to 
liberty. It ends, once for all, an old and intolerable order under 
which small groups of selfish men could use the peoples of great 
empires to serve their ambition for power and dominion. It asso- 
cietes the free governments of the world in a permanent league 
in which they are pledged to use their united power to maintain 
peace by maintaining right and justice.” 

Noble thought, and noble words, but the past few months have 
shown us that peace in the world does not exist, and I cannot 
help but say.that this first anniversary is not a day of real re 
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jvicis but rather one on which the bitterness existing among 
one s has exhibited itself in a not very pleasant manner, and 
the =. of the Marne, of Verdun, of the Argonne and the Meuse, 


of the Somme, of Lens and of Mons seem to be forgotten in the 
words recrimination being passed everywhere, bitterness and 
strif ving where peace was expected to fold her wings and 
rem: forever. 

Can the Covenant of the League of Nations change all this? 
Can it bring peace and good will among the nations? Can it do 
er leagues have failed to do. and what the Supreme Coun- 





:} t 
a sitting in Paris was unable to do? These questions might be 
answered in the affirmative if the League could also change the 
nut of man: if it could make him forget the bitterness now 
living in his heart, and finally if it could be administered with 
justice to all the nations involved, and that by not removing one 
iota of the independence now theirs. 

If all this can be done, let us adopt it, but if this seems im- 
possible, then let us throw it aside before it leads us into worse 


conditions, and in its place adopt a basic international law, a law 
developed by the most intelligent brains in the world, and one 
whose mandates all can accept with honor and without fear. 





Corpus Christi, in Process of Reconstruction, Looks to 
the Future. 


Corpus Christi, Tex., November 14—[Special.]—A new harbor 
on the Gulf of Mexico, a sister port to Galveston, solidly built and 
amply protected, is the goal toward which the city of Corpus 
Christi is striving as the outcome of the devastation wrought by 
the recent tropical hurricane. 

Four bills affecting the city and the area visited by the storm 
are now before Congress, and every effort is being made to enact 
them into laws. Introduced by Senator Morris Sheppard and 
Representative Carlos Bee, and backed by the entire Texas dele- 
gation, the bills provide for the creation of a special board of 
engineers to make a harbor survey of this section of the coast, 
for a loan of $5.000.000 to the city for the building of a seawall 
here, for the appropriation of $500,000 to rebuild the Nueces Bay 
causeway and for the appropriation of $100,000 for furnishing cot- 
tonseed to the farmers in the storm district. 

Fundamentally, the greatest hopes of Corpus Christi are pinned 
to the creation of the board for the harbor survey. It has been 
felt for some time that this section of the coast needed more ade- 
quate and better protected harbor facilities, and it is believed by 
the business men here that if the question is reopened by Congress 
the harbor will be established at Corpus Christi. 

An ocean port here would relieve congestion at other points on 
the Gulf. and in addition would open up a new territory farther to 
the west than is now served by Gulf ports. 

The $5.000.000 loan, if made. will be used to construct a sea- 
wall starting at a point on the bluff in the southern section of the 
city, encircling the bay front and business district and passing 
through Hall's Bayou into Nueces Bay, where it would rejoin the 
high land. thus insuring the entire city ample protection against 
a recurrence of a disaster similar to the one of September 14. The 
causeway appropriation would naturally go to the reconstruction 
of the connection across Nueces Bay, and the need of the $100,000 
for cottonseed is self-evident. 

Meanwhile, Corpus Christi is rebuilding on-a greater scale than 
before. Practically every low spot in the city is being filled with 
sand and shell from the thousands of tons deposited by the storm 
along the shore. Sanitation has been well in hand during the 
entire period, and there has been absolutely no contagious disease 
here. 

The rehabilitation plans for public or quasi-public institutions 
have already been announced. It is being urged that the old 
North Beach Hotel be retained as a United States public health 
service hospital by constructing a bulkhead around the large build- 
ing and filling in the first story. The hospital was one of the 
three buildings left standing on North Beach. 

On every hand plans are being announced and work started for 
the rebuilding of private industries and homes. The Corpus 
Christi compress announced that it will build on a larger scale 
than before, erecting storage sheds sufficient for 10,000 bales of 
cotton. The North Beach bathhouse will be rebuilt, and all dam- 
age throughout the business section is being rapidly repaired. 

Hundreds of citizens are restoring their homes, and physical 
traces of the storm are rapidly disappearing. On the bluff, where 


the only damage was from the wind, the city stands as before the 
storm. 

Millions of feet of lumber are being salvaged in addition to a 
vast amount of household and other goods, and some property 
which was at first considered a total loss is proving to be worth 
a fair per cent of its original value. 

The American Red Cross is taking care of individual cases of 
rehabilitation and insuring a safe future for many families in the 
entire area. 





Says Regulation Policy Is Favorable to Smaller Petro- 
leum Companies Operating in Mexico. 


Monterey, Mexico, November 4—[Special.]—When General 
Plutareco Elias Calles. former Governor of the State of Sonora, 
became Minister of Industry, Commerce and Labor of the Mexican 
Government recently, it was expected that a change of policy of 
that department toward American and other foreign oil interests 
would be put into effect, or at least that the attitude of the depart 
ment toward these interests would not be as hostile as in times 
past. In a statement which he issued upon his return to the 
City of Mexico from Sonora, General Calles makes it plain that 
there is to be no lessening of the administration's oppressive tactics 
in the matter of controlling and regulating the operation of oil 
comnanies. His statement reads: 

“The large petroleum companies have no reason to ask unmer- 
ited concessions from the Mexican Government which would prove 
ruinous to the country. These large companies seek for the abso- 
lute monopoly of all the leading petroleum wells in order to secure 
a commercial monopoly of that product, forming a trust which 
would be fatal in its consequences for the petroleum industry be- 
cause the smaller companies would have a tendency to disappear. 

“It is for that reason, although it may appear contrary, that the 
greater part of the petroleum operators in the State of California 
are making colossal effors to have a petroleum law adopted by the 
American Government similar to that which is now being dis- 
cussed in the Mexican Senate. 

“The reason for these efforts, which have greatly changed public 
opinion in the United States, is that the wells of California barely 
have a potential production of 10.000 or 12.000 barrels daily, at 
the most, while, on the other hand, the Mexican wells are world 
famous for their enormous production, as there are wells which 
produce more than 200,000 barrels daily. In such conditions, and 
with the large companies exercising an absolute imperialism in 
Mexican petroleum, they can easily extinguish the smaller com- 
panies of the United States by lowering the price of petroleum 
and its derivatives until the smaller companies are in such a posi- 
tion that they can no longer operate their wells, obliging them to 
dispose of them at any price. 

“It is for that reason that the petroleum law which is being 
discussed has its best defenders among the American petroleum 
operators. 

“Petroleum is the best source of riches which Mexico has, and 
it would be an absurd inconsistency without name to give it up 
for a puerile apprehension.” 

Referring to the mining industry, General Calles said: 

“It makes one sad to see some mining centers which were of 
enormous importance, sunk in a desolate quietness and completely 
abandoned. A commission of miners has claimed that 60 per cent 
of the mines are paralyzed for fault of guarantees, communication 
and the requisite labor. As for the protection guarantees, I am 
disposed to give them to the companies as amply as they wish, as 
I believe that Mexico should take advantage of this opportunity, 
which has no precedent in the price of silver, to exploit the enor 
mous riches which she has below the surface. 

“The United States has agreed to deliver to England 300,000,- 
000 ounces of silver which the latter country requires for her 
colonies in India. It is clear that Mexico, which has always been 
one of the principal producers of the white metal, is obliged to 
serve indirectly such an important requirement, to which follows 
nnany others from China and the rest of Asia. It is then neces- 
sary that the mining industry should enter upon a period of 
activity, and for that effect shall see that the mines are supplied 
with the forces which they may need for their security; that the 
communications are bettered, and they do not lack explosives or 
machinery for their operation. 

“For the rest, I have many projects, barely outlined, which I 
cannot yet mention, but I will see that every branch works with 
all activity, striving for the ends for which they were created.” 
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Should the Peace Conference Have Been Opened 
With Prayer—Two Views on the Subject 


[So far as we know, the Manufacturers Record was the first paper in the country to publish as a 
matter of news the statement that a request was made to President Wilson by American ministers then in 
France that the Peace Conference be opened with prayer or some form of Divine service, and that this 


was refused. 


The matter has been widely discussed, but only one religious paper on our exchange list, 
the Biblical Recorder of North Carolina, has defended this refusal. 


Its viewpoint may be of interest to some 


of our readers, and so we publish it, and in the adjoining column an editorial from the Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate of Chicago taking a directly opposite positicn, both papers having been issued on the same 


date, November 12. 


Prayer at the Peace Conference. 
[Raleigh «(N. C.) Biblical Recorder. | 


A good deal has been said in some of the papers about the re 
fusal of the representatives at the Peace Conference to have the 
sessions opened with prayer. Some have charged that the refusal 
was due to the objection of Mr. Clemenceau, but one of the 
bishops who was present at the conference, and presented the 
petition to have the conference opened with prayer, said the peti- 
tion was not presented to Mr. Clemenceau, and he was, therefore, 
not responsible for the refusal. 

At first it might seem that it was a great mistake not to recog 
nize God and ask His guidance in a matter so important; but on 
second thought, does it not seem clear that in a conference com 
posed of representatives from heathen nations as weil as from 
Christian nations, it would be in violation of the principle of soul 
liberty for the conference to pray to the God of the Christians 
and refuse to pray to the god of the heathen? And would it not 
be a violation of the principle of the separation of Church and 
State, which is based upon the doctrine of soul liberty ? 

There were Japanese representatives at the conference. If a 
delegation of Japanese had presennted a petition to the conference 
asking them to pray to Buddha for guidance, would the American 
or British delegates have considered such a proposition for a mo- 
ment? If they would not have done so, would it have been right 
for them to force the Japanese to join in prayer or even to con- 
sent to the offering of prayer to our God? Of all people in the 
world we Baptists should be tke last to advocate anything that 
would deprive any man of the right to worship according to the 
dictates of his conscience; and if the conference, as a conference, 
had formally agreed to pray to our God, we would have forced 
the heathen nations present to recognize Him in an official way. 

Some hold that our representatives turned their backs on God 
in order to please the representatives of the heathen nations, and 
that, therefore, the covenant is displeasing to God and should not 
be adopted. We have no idea it was to please the heathen repre- 
sentatives that the conference was not opened with prayer, but 
that course was pursued in order to preserve the important Ameri- 
ean principle of separation of Church and State, and the dearly- 
bought Christian principle of soul liberty. 

We feel confident that our great Christian President and others 
of his associates prayed earnestly for divine guidance, and we are 
equally sure that Christians on both sides of the water prayed 
daily that the Lord would direct those who had important matters 
of state in hand. In answer to prayer God can “make the wrath 
of man to praise Him.” and He can guide the heathen so as to 
make them do His will. 

It has been held, also, that we should not form a league with 
those who do not believe in and worship our God. By that same 
reasoning we should not have gone into the war with these nations 
who deny the one true God. Our people prayed to God for suc 
cess while we were engaged in war, but some of the other nations 
with which we were in alliance did not pray to our God No 
prayer service was engaged in by all the allied nations, but that 
did not prevent the nations which believed in the true God from 
ealling on Him. and we believe He heard and answered the 
prayers of Ilis true followers. 

What we started out to say was that the American representa- 
tives ought not to be censured for not insisting upon the perform- 
ance of a public religious duty which would have denied to others, 
even though the others were heathen. the priceless boon of soul 
liberty. 
sure that the Christian men gathered around that table sought and 
secured His guidance. 


But while there was no public recognition of God, we are 


Which do you prefer?—Editor Manufacturers Record. | 


Benjamin Franklin’s Plea for Prayer. 


| Northwestern Christian Advocate, Chicago, IIl.] 


Without doubt the sentiment on this week's cover of the North- 
western will prove extremely interesting, not only as a .apter 
in history, but as revealing the mind of a great man, and meas- 
urably of our forefathers, toward a ruling and provident God, 
week “Congressional 


From an editorial published last 


Prayers” our readers probably gathered that the spirit of divine 


upon 


supplication has measurably died out of late years. Had lrank- 
lin sat in the recent Peace Conference at Versailles can 
imagine him arising and delivering his soul something aft the 
fashion indicated in our present quotation. There we no 


prayers, no looking to God for light, no seeking divine direction, 
from beginning to end of that momentous conference. 

The American Bible Society, through President Wilso1 
sented to the conference a richly printed and handsome) ind 
copy of the Bible. Whatever became of it no one knows. Its 
acceptance was courteously acknowledged by our VDresider but 


beyond that, nothing. It was never opened. Its godly adimoni- 
tions, its heaven-born truth, its unerring principles were not once 
resorted to. A sad observation to make is this, but true as 
The recent labor conference at Washington failed at the par- 
ticular point where its continuance was most needed. The labor 
and manufacturing groups refused to further confer when a 
seemingly irreconcilable difference arose, and the hope of many 


who had looked to the conference as affording the possible birth 
of a new day, industrially, failed. Had the members of that 
conference considered the claims of the Spirit upon their delib- 
granted the divine leadership as to have 
prayer for light and guidance, a 


erations and so far 
opened their sessions with 
different story might have been written. 

In the light of these recent facts the words of Franklin will 
be read with interest, and not a few of our readers may be 
tempted to conclude that faith has suffered in these modern 
This inference may be correct as it applies to the public 
Individual faith, on the other hand, was 


times. 
expression of faith. 
never more marked than today. Prayer as a factor in the per- 
sonal expression of faith in God is undoubtedly more general 
and more pronounced that at any time in the history of the 
Church. 

But our strict regard for the religious beliefs of the minority, 
and at times infinitesimal minority, results often in banishing, 
not only the name of Christ. but the very thought of God the 
Father. It is thus that formal worship has been pushed from our 
publie schools. In like fashion many public assemblages have 
been opened without a single word of devotion or thanksgiving 
A single uplifted protest from a non-believer, or even from one 
of a diferent faith, seems sufficient to exclude the great mass 
of people from the satisfaction that comes with a consciousness 
of paying their vows to Almighty God. What this day needs 
is an expression of its sins before God, a public confession of 


dependence and a call for guidance and light from above. 


“Little Rock Gave Him a Job and Opportunity.” 


In a recent issue of the Little Rock (Ark.) Democrat there 
uppears a two-column advertisement with this title and the story 
of a 12-year-old boy who came to that city without money or 
friends. but with a profound belief in the value of good hard 
work. He got a job, saved his money, invested it in real estate, 
sold at a $5000 profit, bought more property and today. at 33, is 
a $5000-a-year salesman and a home owner. All of which is not 
remarkable, but the story is worth repeating in these days, wheu 
sO many men seem to want to live without work. 
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Has the Federal Reserve Board the Power to Regulate 
All Prices of Stocks, Cotton and Everthing Else? 


By ©... 


Washington. D. C.. November 15. 


VW <day there was a money panic in New York, and some 
tens housands of investors. from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
had t r pockets emptied. On the same day the cotton market 
dre $10 a bale in the face of bullish advices from every 
qua 


Information reaching Washington was to the effect that this 


droy s caused by the action of the Federal Reserve Board. 
wh ither directly or through its member banks. had decided 
to prevent the holding of cotton. 


s tor Smith of South Carolina at once took the matter up 
“| =< informed.” he said, “that there had been issued a circular 
by the Federal Reserve Board taking such a position in reference 
ti ns on cotton as resulted in breaking the market It was 
rumored that the circular set forth that no loans should be made 
ol on when the cotton was to be held for speculative purposes, 
and it all loans already made on cotton when the banks be- 
lie t was being held for like purposes should be called at ma- 


turity. This was such an astounding statement, it was so arbi- 
trary and such a radical departure from the ordinary conception 
of the dnty and relation of the people to the banks, that I called 
upon the governor of the Federal Reserve Board for an expression 
on his part as to what were the facts and what was the meaning 
of the cireular, if such a circular existed.” 

Governor Harding replied as follows: 

November 14. 

My Dear Senator: 

Referring to our telephone 
enclosing herewith a copy of Circular No. 91. issued by the Fed- 


conversation last evening. I am 


eral Reserve Bank of Richmond. regarding loans on cotton 

I have had some correspondence with the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond regarding its circular. and am assured that the bank 
does not take the position that it would make no loans whatever 
on cotton unless the grade is shown by the receipts pledged as col- 
lateral. but merely it will not assume the value of even 25 cents 
a pound unless the receipts do indicate the grade or other satisfac- 
tory evidence is furnished as to what the grade is. There are so 
many different grades of cotton and the spread between the value 
of the lowest and highest grade is so great that it seems to tne 
that some knowledge of the grade is necessary in lending intelli- 
gently on cotton as collateral. 

It is quite clear to me that there is nothing in the eircular to 
warrant the inference that 35 cents a pound is to be regarded as 
a minimum (maximum) salable value for loan purposes. As a 
matter of fact. we know that some long staple cotton recently sold 
in New Orleans for 75 cents a pound, and we also know that it 
is not unusual for the fluctuations in cotton to amount to as much 
as 200 points in a single day. Under these circumstances, it 
seems to me that it 
making loans on cotton than was the case when cotton was selling 


is necessary to require a larger margin in 


at a much lower price and was free of the extraordinary fluctua- 
tions to which it is now subject. 

I need not assure you that I am anxious that the Federal Re- 
serve System should do everything that it can, with due regard 
to safety and the wants and requirements of other commercial in- 
terests in the country, to aid cotton producers to market their 
products in a gradual and orderly manner in order that no one 
would be forced to sell at a sacrifice. The other members of the 
board. I am assured, feel as I do in the matter. but we do not. 
any of us. believe, and I am sure that you will agree with us, that 
the Federal Reserve Board should be used as the medium to enabk 
the owners of cotton to withhold it entirely from the market with 
a view to forcing prices to an unreasonable level. 

W. P. G. Harpine. 

The evening before the above letter was written a high official 
of the Federal Reserve 
“The policy of this institution is to force the price of stocks down 
until they reach a normal, natural level. They have been falsely 
While such speculation is in prog- 


sank of New York was quoted as saying: 


inflated by wild speculations. 
ress, when investors have visions of large profits, they cannot be 


induced to invest their money in safe Government securities. This 


WHALEY 


is a condition which must be corrected Speculation must be 


discouraged.” 
The effect of the adhered to, in the 


board's policy, if rigidly 


view of men versed in cotton affairs, will be to deprive the legiti 


mate cotton industry of the banking facilities of the Government 


There was put out in the South recently what was considered 
Washington an_ ill-advised 


should withhold 2.000.000 bales of cotton from the market in order 


statement to the effect that owners 


to force the price up. That announcement unquestionably had 








much to do with the decision reached by the board 

What the board says, in effect, to the cotton grower is “WH 
will let the banks carry you until you can get what we think } 
a fair price for your cotton. Then you must sell.” There wa 
no war-time instrumentality of Government with an arbitrary 
price-tixing power sin to that It sweeps the whole founda 
tion of credit away from the cotton jndustry so soon as the price 
reaches what the board considers a proper level 

Yet there is nothing to indicate that the board instr ban 
to refuse credit to textile inufacturers who may be suspected of 
holding their cotton piece goods for higher prices. There are som 
billions of dollars’ worth of products waiting ratification of the 
peace treaty for disposition, it is claimed. and their valu 2 cal 


ried in large part by instruments of credit rediscounted by tl 
Federal 

Although there 
gressional inquiry 


not exceeded its authority in undertaking to act as a censor of tl 


Reserve banks 
have been demands from New York for a C 
to determine if the Federal Reserve 
morality of current business transactions and a price-fixing com 
mittee as well, there is no indication that Congress will do any 
thing 

Not even a whisper has been heard reflecting on any members 
of the Board. but the 
Credit is given for full integrity of purpose and motive 


most severe criticism is heard of its de 
cisions. 
but some strong men in Congress are beginning to ask if the board 
is not exercising an authority far too great for safety If it car 
institute, at its volition, such a panic New York last 
week, or can force the market up by other policies, it holds in the 


as ensued in 


hollow of its hand a power far superior to that enjoyed by any 


sovereign on earth 


BALTIMORE’S $3,600,000 GRAPHOPHONE 


PLANT. 


Construction to Begin in 1920, 
Factory to Employ 6000. 


and Completed 


Columbia 
Hartford. Cont 


Whitten of the 
York, main factory at 
Which the Columbia 


Francis S Graphophons 
New 

has announced general details of the plant 

build at Baltimors Th 


machinery and 


D’resident 
Manufacturing Co.. 
Ianagement will investment will be 


SO.000.000) for site. buildings accompanying 


the initial unit to employ GOOO, and this capacity 


doubled 


provements, 
soon to be engineers are preparing plans and speeit 
cations 


The Baltimore 
E 


actories 


branch will be built’ by 
‘orporation, organized under the 


Manufac 


phone 


the Columbia Graphophone turing Co... with offices aft 


New York It will supply demands from the South and Sout! 
west, reports stating that $10,000,000 orders are on ‘ The 
Columbia organization will establish a similar plant at Toronts 


Canada, where it has purchased a Government airplane 


for more than $1,000,000 and is equipping it at a cost of SSO00,000 





for graphophone anufacture At first the Baltimore prod 

be all graphphophone parts except spring motors, these to be fur 
nished by the Hartford works until the Baltimore plant equips to 
produce them alse A feature of the enterprise will be a stud 
where the leading musicians and singers will come to prepare dis¢ 
records for graphophones The Baltimore site comprises 100 
acres, and the company’s engineer in charge of construction is A 


R. Palmer of Hartford 
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The Government’s Dismal Failure 


in Business Operations 


{Special Correspondence Manufacturers Record.] 


Washington, D. C., November 17. 

With the incipient revolution in the bituminous coal fields pre 
vented by the adamant attitude of Attorney-General Palmer in 
bringing to bear the instrumentalities of law enforcement, the 
Capital breathed a sigh of relief. 

Literally thousands of telegrams poured in on Mr. Palmer con- 
gratulating him on the stand he had taken and praising his ex- 
hibition of backbone. So often in recent years has the Govern- 
ment nourished radicalism by bowing before it that the Attorney 
General's exhibition of power and force sent a thrill through the 
country, from one end to the other, putting renewed hope in the 
hearts of men everywhere, some of whom had begun to doubt 
the restoration of sanity. 

But there is danger that the victory of the Government in the 
miners’ case may lead to further negligence on the part of Con- 
gress in combating the great red plague. Cheered by the Coolidge 
triumph in Massachusetts, the suecess of Mr. Palmer in India- 
napolis and returns from France indicating that the Bolshevist 
elements had been snowed under, there is a disposition on the 
part of some statesmen to conclude that the danger of anarchy 
is not so great as it appeared, and that “watchful waiting” is a 
perfectly safe policy. 

The House Immigration Committee is not of that opinion, 
probably because its members are better informed than other 
Congressmen of the extent and insidiousness of the alien ; ropa- 
gandists and revolutionists. The committee, for instance. # s be- 
come convinced that the reason why deportations have amounted 
to nothing is found in the personnel of the Department of Labor, 
where will be found many of the so-called intellectualists, or par- 
lor Bolsheviks, tenuously-brained people who dream dreams of 
“no work and all play,” and hope to establish in this country 
a Government which will achieve prosperity by an act of Con- 
gress. 

The Immigration Committee is reasonably sure of its ground, 
but has obtained permission to conduct an inquiry during the 
approaching recess. It will make an investigation in New York, 
and probably in Philadelphia and Boston. When Congress re- 
opens it will push its bill to transfer to the Department of Jus- 
tice full jurisdiction in deportation cases. When that is done 
there will be an exodus of aliens, for the Department of Justice 
has now on file the names of some 60,000 or more foreigners, 
classed as dangerous, most, if not all, of whom will be put on 
board ship and sent back to their own barnyards. They can be 
as incendiary as they like there, but not in the United States. 

The Attorney-General has also asked for the enactment of a 
statute deliberately written to bring the revolutionists within 
the clutches of the law. There is no legal impediment now to 
the preaching of revolution and destruction. Any madman who 
wants to can spend his time agitating aganist the Government 
and be within his legal rights. Mr. Palmer wants a law that 
will enable him to conduct a real campaign against the “reds,” 
and is very likely to get it during December, although there is 
a body of opinion in the Senate that always opposes any strong 
legislation against radicals. 

Director-General Hines has been holding conference during the 
week with representatives of the railroad brotherhoods and has 
offered them wage increases amounting to approximately $3,000,- 
000 a month. The brotherhood chiefs have announced that they 
will exhaust all legal and regular means to accomplish their pur 
poses, before resorting to a strike and the paralysis of the trans- 
portation system of the country. There is a feeling in the Capi 
tal now that there will be no general railroad strike. 

On the other hand, the provision of the Esch Railroad Bill, 
compelling the railroads to ask for rate advances sufficient to as- 
sure an income large enough to make payment of Government 
guarantes unnecessary, is only another evidence of the fact that 
the high cost of transportation has not yet reached its crest. Ad- 
vances in rates are likely to amount to as much as 25 per cent. 

It is significant that in the short period in which the Govern- 
ment controlled the telegraph companies it suffered losses of ap 
proximately $14,000,000, although there is every reason to sup- 
post that the companies, since the return to private owners, have 
been paying their way and earning dividends. The onerous in- 


creases in the cost of railroading may, when the roads are re 


turned, come down somewhat under the magic touch of ient 
management, but that is something to hope for rather than to 


believe in; and there will be an interim of higher costs. 
Some powerful railroad captains have been urging tlhint the 
Government retain control of the properties until pern.anent 


legislation is enacted, but they have not been able to make much 
headway with Republican leaders, who are convinced tht the 
sooner the Government gets its hands off private busin the 


better it will be for the public, and the Government as we 

Not a small part of the responsibility for unrest and radi -alism 
rests on the Government. which. with the taxpayers to back it, 
for two years has knocked economy out of business and has !ocked 
arms with extravagance. It is not peculiar that laboring men, 
after the payment of plethoric wages by the Government. have 
got it into their heads that private business also can pay any 
sums. It does not occur to them that Government conduct of 
affairs was simply a series of deficits which would have t!irown 
into bankruptcy any private business on earth and whic! the 
Government was able to sustain only by the most enormous bor- 
rowing and the imposition of record-breaking taxes. 

There is no way to cut out this bureaucratic extravagance ex- 
cept by taking away from the bureaucrats their control of busi- 
ness. In the view of most Senators, therefore, it is far preferable 
to let the railroads go back into private hands, legislation or no 
legislation, than to permit further riots of spending by the trus- 
te now in control of the property. 

All these problems—that of railroads, that of shipping, that of 
insurance, and a dozen others—are interlocked with each other 
and also with the concerted attempt in different parts of the 
country to stage a revolution. “See how easy it was to get big 
wages when the Government was in control,” argue the agita- 
tors. “Let's have the Government control everything, and in 
every industry we'll put wages wherever we want them.” It is 
an argument that impresses men who do not think—and thiose 
falling within that category are comparatively numerous. 

It is the belief, therefore, of some of the best students of af- 
fairs at the Capital that strengthening the authority of the De- 
partment of Justice and restoring the Government to the exercise 
of its proper functions only—that is, confining it to governing 
an taking it out of business—will combine to hasten perceptibly 
the return to sanity and common sense. 

There is no evidence, on the other hand, of any sympathy with 
the proposal which has been made that what the country ought 
to have is a good panic, to be brought on artificially and arbi- 
trarily, if necessary. That would simply be piling madness on 
madness. 

What is needed is general recognition of the fact that a new 
price level has been reached, a permanent new price level. and 
that adjustments accordingly must be made. But politicians in- 
sist on making all sorts of absurd promises to the public, prophesy- 
ing enormous decreases in the cost of living; which only means 
keen disappointment later on when these promises of necessity 
are unfulfilled. 

Cotton Ginning Report. 

The quantity of cotton ginned in the United States from the 
growth of 1919, prior to November 1, as reported by the Census 
Bureau, is 6.273.886 bales, compared with 7.777.159 bales ginned 
during the corresponding period of 1918 and 7,185,178 bales ginned 
in 1917. 

These figures include 70.594 round bales for 1919, 120,181 round 
bales for 1918 and 132.907 round bales for 1917. Included in the 
above are 14,081 bales American Egyptian for 1919 and 4599 
bales for 1918. The number of sea-island bales included is 3596 
for 1919, 16.032 for 1918 and 57,560 for 1917. 

Cotton consumed during the month of September, 1919, amount- 
ed to 491,313 bales. Cotton on hand in consuming establishments 
on September 30 was 1,074,457 bales, and in public storage at 
compresses 2.492.220 bales. The number of active consuming 
spindles for the month was 34,216,662. The total imports for the 
month of September, 1919, were 54,176 bales, and the exports of 
domestie cotton, including linters, were 236,694 bales. 
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The Labor Question From Different Angles 


Independnce and Liberty Must Be Guaranteed to 
Every Man Who Wants to Work. . 
Menge Marine Hardware & Supply Co., Ine. 
New Orleans, La., November 13. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 


The stand you have taken on the question of employment of 
labor is the only true American attitude that can possibly be 
taken by free American citizens, whether he be employer or 
employe. 

The individual right of every citizen to attend to his individual 
affa must not be denied or interfered with by any man or or- 
ganization, and when it is done, the law, which grants our people 
freedom under the constitution, is violated. 

The members of unions have a right to work under union rules 


and the non-union men have a right to work as individuals, each 
making their own contract or arrangements with employers in 
such manner as they and the employes shall agree, and anyone 
interfering with such independence of action should be prosecuted 
to the full limit of the law without fear or favor. 

The unions have it within their power to improve the quality 
and quantity of production and make members of their organ 
ization “standards of efficiency” to such an extent that employers 
would seek their assistance in preference to others when such 
efficiency obtains. But when union labor organizes solely for the 
object of increasing wages, without regard to production, and in- 
sists that all its members be paid the same price without regard 
to each individual's ability, they are standing in the way of their 
own progress and lowering the basis of production to the ability 
of the poorest, instead of increasing it to the basis of the best or 
even the average. 

If unions would grade their members according to ability and 
efficiency, and ask for pay in accordance therewith, it would not 
only be fair to the employer, but would be an inducement to their 
members to become better and more efficient workmen. 

Any non-union laborer that prefers to be independent and ob- 
tain compensation in accordanee with his ability should not be 
prevented from so doing, and should be allowed to work alongside 
of union men in complete harmony with them, each knowing that 
they are working for the same purpose and with freedom of action. 

Any time that union labor takes the position that non-union 
labor has not the same right as they, they are denying their fel- 
low-countrymen their rights under the Constitution and become 
un-American and assume a position that no court of equity could 
possibly uphold. The “open shop” is the only true and pure 
American method of doing business, and all men who have the 
“backbone and spirit of ‘76" in their make-up should stand up 
for it. 

The war of “°61" was fought that all men should be free, and 
if unions are trying to dictate and dominate the labor of the non 
union, it may become necessary to fight for our liberty of action 
again with the results that all radical and dissatisfied aliens be 
deported. 

We had better have a smaller population of pure true Ameri- 
cans than a larger one of the type that is sowing the seeds of dis 
loyalty and discontent throughout, the land. 

Why should an alien, who is not sufficiently in sympathy with 
Americanism, become an American citizen and be allowed even 
a vote in determining the manner in which our industries are run? 

Let the American workmen only hold the right to vote; they 
have not only the intelligence. but the spirit of American inde- 
pendence in their systems, and can be depended upon to use judg- 
ment in their decisions, and are not swayed by alien orators and 
organizers that are not in sympathy with American ideas and 
institutions. 

If the American workmen do not voluntarily take some such 
action as this in their unions it will more than likely force the 
employers to organize in self-defense to maintain that condition, 
and it is just as easy for employers to organize as it is for the 
workmen. 

They have refrained from so doing in most localities, but unless 
labor exhibits more reason in their demands it will become a 
necessity. M. B. GRIFFIN. 


An Appeal for Protection for All Workmen. 


The following letter to the MANUFACTURERS RecorpD is from a 


> 


citizen of Glassport, Pa. : 

This is an appeal at this, the most momentous time in the his 
tory of our nation, for the right kind of protection for the indus 
trial progress of our nation. It is an appeal to the workingman, 
the artisan, the laborer, as well as to those intelligent members of 
our Legislatures, both State and National. And it is an appeal 
that will be accompanied by a sane and reasonable solution or 
remedy for the unrest and dissatisfaction that has resulted in the 
great steel strike, with its attendant violence, loss of life, loss of 
wages and loss of liberty. 

I am a mechanic in the building trades, a graduate of the Car 
negie Technological Schools, Pittsburgh, a wage-earner who takes 
an intelligent interest in the advancement of education and of our 
industrial progress, our social problems and their palliation and 
cure. My home is in Glassport, Pa., but I am part of the time 
a resident of Wilson, Pa. I have been a member of the Brick 
layers’ Union, and wish to point out some evils that tend toward 
exciting unrest among workmen, unrest that often is based upos 
false foundations and false principles. 

The sensible mechanic has been dissatisfied for years with the 
management of the Bricklayers’ Union in Pittsburgh. This unions 
holds a meeting each week. Often have’ I listened to intelligent 
members of our union lamenting the ruling of the walking dele 
gate, lamenting that his chief business seems to be to collect his 
pay like a parasite from the working members of the union, all te 
no purpose. The president's reply to these complaints has been: 
“Come out to all the meetings and protect yourself.” This inv 
tation is for 2000 men living within a radius of 25 miles of Pitt» 
burgh. The means of travel is by steam cars, trolley cars, ete. 
mostly. Suppose a special meeting is called to discuss an increase 
in the wage scale. Possibly 200 men out of the 2000 members 
respond to the notice. 

The meeting is opened late in the evening. After a time the 
question at stake is brought up for discussion. A lot of unintelli 
gent. humbug discussion is allowed by the chairman. Apparrently 
this is for the purpose of killing time. The hour becomes late 
Men have to hurry away from the meeting to catch the last 
trolley car or steam train for their homes. For they must be at 
work on time next morning. By this time the so-called home 
guards have the meeting packed by men who they know will vote 
for an increase in the wage scale. Now, fewer than 100 men are 
left in the meeting-place. The majority of them think it tee 
much trouble te own more than a suitcase. Many of them have 
no home. Many of them are non-citizens of these United States 
Even the officers of the union are mostly tenants, who rent a few 
rooms from some landlord, and therefore have little realization of 
their responsibility as citizens and also less interest in the wet 
fare of their city, town or country. Like many tenants, they 
have a dislike, even an ill-founded hatred, for landlords or prop 
erty-owners. 

This lone hundred out of the 2000 members of the union then 
proceeds to decide what the whole number shall do. Is this right? 
Our Government is founded on the principle that the majority 
shall rule and that the minority shall submit peacefully to the will 
of the majority But here we have the very smal! minority ruling 
the very large majority No wonder we have unrest, strikes, vie 
lence, bloodshed, murder. For there always is in every organiza 
tion a few violent radicals, hotheads who believe in earthquakes or 
sudden revolutions, rather than in the orderly march, the gradual 
attainment of beneficent changes in our Goverment. which is the 
only safe and sane road to peace and prosperity for all. It ie 
these hot-headed irresponsibles who have grabbed the reins of 
authority and power from the sensible workingmen, who make ap 
the majority of our population, that are the cause of ‘our indus 
trial troubles. 

I suggest a sane remedy. 
Let these come first 
sibility toward his friends, his city and his country. And I would 
make the decision on all questions of wages by labor unions ea 
matter of balloting, with no fewer than three-fifths of the mem 
bership to decide. The secret ballot would be best, ballots to be 
mailed to members not attending the meeting, and all ballots te 


Citizenship and property-owning. 
The property-owner feels a normal respon 
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be counted by a committee specially named and made up of men 
other than the officers of the union. Proxies could also be used. 
In great questions affecting the whole structure of our Govern- 
ment the elections should be managed by our city councils, town or 
borough officials. 

To encourage thrift, labor union members should be eligible to 
office only if they are bona-fide citizens of the United States and 
owning property, that is, real estate. There is a wide difference 
between the opinion of a man the year he owns no property and 
the next he becomes a property-owner. The man 
who, while working, looks forward through 
saving a part of his weekly or monthly wage is the right kind of 
citizen, the kind that labor unions. The man 
who, while working, thinks only of a floating, bohemian existence, 
as a citizen, no thought of 


year, when 


to owning a home 


should run our 


with no thought of his responsibility 


a real home, is not the kind of man we want deciding the fate of 


the industrial world or any other world. The foundation of so- 
ciety is the home, and unless a man owns his home or is paying 
for his home he should not be allowed to grab any position of 
authority in any organization, especialy that which affects the 
fate of society. There are certain rigid stipulations that govern 
the selection of a president of this great liberty-loving country. 


Apply those same principles to the selection of officers or heads 
of our labor and democracy will pass through its crises 
and we shall march, step by step, gradually toward a higher and 
happier civilization, where violence shall be no more. And then 
we shall have a real League of Nations preserving peace in the 
industrial world as well as in the diplomatic and political spheres. 


ubions, 


Let's go. 


A Clear-Cut Platform for Independence Issued by 

New Jersey Employers. 
STRICKLAND, Secretary and Treasurer J. S. Munday Hoist- 
ing Engine Co., Newark, N. J. 


R. 1. 


In connection with the present turmoil in the labor situation 
that seems to be prevalent throughout the country, and the indus- 
trial conference which was recently called by the President to con- 
sider the problem of industrial readjustment, we are writing to 
state that the Ixmployers’ Association of North Jersey, with 150 
members, employing 50,000 men, stand for the following prin 


ciples : 


First—Every man has the right to work where, when, for 
whom and at what price he pleases. 

Seccnd—aAll men, whether acting individually or col- 
lectively, should be responsible for their actions; and, the 
courts of the country should decide on their merits particular 
claims for alleged damages as a result of individual or col- 
lective action. 

Third—Pay for work performed should be in proportion to 
skill required for performance and to quality and quantity of 
output. 

Fourth—Hours of labor should depend upon mental and 
muscular fatigue involved, and should not be uniform for all 
degrees of these. 

Fifth—No soluticn should be agreed upon which mixes 
politics with business. 


A communication containing the above principles was sent to 
representatives of the employers and of the public at the confer- 
ence above referred to, and a communication addressed to them 
which read as follows: 

“You have been called by the President of the United States 
not to reconstruct the Constitution of the United States, nor to 
alter the rights granted by it to individuals, its citizens, but to at- 
tempt to discover the causes of social unrest and to suggest a 
remedy. 

“You are not expected nor wanted to offer a snap judgment not 
to compromise on principles. 

“It is far better for you to disagree and to give full publicity 
to all arguments for both sides of questions than it is for you tu 
sacrifice principles for expediency. 


“Correctness of decision is needed more than speed in making it 


“A real investigation of the methods and propaganda by which 
industrial unrest has been brought about would be of benefit. 


“We do not pretend to know the solution ourselves, but we be. 
lieve in the principles as above recommended.” 

The reason we have written you this communication is due to 
the fact that we have read with a great deal of interest your edi- 
torials, all of which seem to strike exactly at the proper point, 
and the writer is especially desirous of having you know the kind 


of employers that are undertaking to uphold the principles laiq 
down in our Constitution in this part of the country. 
Wishing for you a greater success in the future than has eyer 


existed in the past. 


A Commission for the Defense of America to Educate 
All Classes. 


272 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, M 


L. D. KINNEAR, 


I have been following the fight which your magazine has beer 
conducting against Bolshevism a the radical labor ele: t with 
extreme interest and heartfelt thanks. Unquestionably the results 
obtained by your campaign have been far-reaching and ective 
However, the struggle is gigantic, and must be continued by still 
greater efforts. 

You have published articles which have set forth stances 
where employers and employes have expressed their views in 
open meeting, and where the laboring man has been given the re 


facts with which to combat the radical views and arguments. I: 
practically every case where this has been done the em] s have 
not gone on a strike, but have openly defied strike ord 


It appears to me that if a commission of men, Known to the 
country as honest, capable and above all criticism—men free fro 
politics and absolutely fearless in the expression of their views 


could be called together for the defense of America, to a not as 
an arbitration board, but as an educational institution and giy 
the facts of both sides of the situation to the public, the basis 
would be furnished for the proper decision and guidance of publi 
opinion. 

The recent labor conference failed in its efforts to obtain 
tlement. committees investigating strikes have 
given evasive reports. Strike leaders and employers have made 
their statements, and it is difficult to determine a just and equi- 
table solution of the differences. 

The commission as outlined could be financed by individuals 
among both the employers’ and employes’ group who have Amer 
ica’s interests at heart and their findings made known through the 
Education should be the basis for 


a set 


Congressional 


unbiased press and magazines. 
the operation of such a body, and I feel sure that men of the 
highest standard and reputation could give the facts to the country 
in such a way as to enable the public opinion to judge and thus 
settle the difficulties. The honest laboring man, as well as the 
employer and the public, should welcome and sanction such 4 


body. 


A Striking Contrast Between Farmers and Union 
Labor. 


Mason & Co., Contractors, 





Chattanooga, Tenn. 
LaFayette, Ga., November 3 
A few words with reference to the labor situation: Only 4 
few years ago union labor had the sympathy of the world. They 
made their demands for whatever they wanted and got it. They 


continued this until their demands became unreasonable, and as 
a result of their unreasonable demands they are condemned in 
the eyes of a world people. 

The time had come when the laboring 
union, were getting what they had deserved for years. 


and non 
Not sat- 


union 


class, 


isfied with doing well, and getting their just dues, they began to | 


demand that which they did not deserve, and did not earn 
between the farmer and business men. You properly 
described them in your telegram to Judge E. H. Gary. dated 
October 10, and which appeared in the MANUFACruRERS REcORD 
October 16. 

The farmer has at last begun to receive for his products that 
which has been justly for many years. He did not make 
when cotton and corn and other farm products 
He is making no complaint 
In fact he has always bees 


a contrast 


due 
any complaint 
were selling at their lowest prices. 
now, neither is he demanding more. 


What | 
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To Double Capacity of Chattanooga Plow Co. 





‘duals tional Harvester Co. of Chicago, which will practically double the exnected te be increneed from sow on 


A mer- capacity of the plant, were outlined today by Judson Buchanar 
wh the local manager. For several days A. A. Halverson and R. G. 
Brooks, managers from the main offices in Chicago, have been it 


; Elkhorn Coal Field Resumes Operations. 
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Where There Are No Saloons Radicalism 
Finds Difficulty in Making Progress 


HOW PROHIBITION HAS WORKED IN 


THE CONNELLSVILLE COAL FIELD. 


By J. FRED SHEAN, 


Uniontown, Pa., November 10. 

Operators and producers in the famous Connellsville coal and 
coke region, who for years have studied very closely the relation- 
ship between the sale of intoxicating beverages and fuel produc- 
tion, declare that one of the reasons for lack of success of the steel 
strike, coal strike and other strike movements is due to prohibition. 

As pertains to the coal strike, it is true that the Connellsville 
region is a spectator, occupying a preferred position along the 
side lines. As pertains to the steel strike, the region was the 
first to suffer from the initial flurry caused by the walkout of steel 
workers, inasmuch as curtailed production in steel immediately 
was followed by decreased demand for coal and coke from this 
region. Quick recovery, however, proved here how little real prog 
ress the steel strikers were making. 

The Connellsville region is non-union, and but one serious at- 
tempt was ever made to organize the field. Mines entirely sur- 
rounding the region are unionized. Especially is the comparison 
effective between the mines along the Monongahela River section, 
most of which are organized, while, in many instances only a mat- 
ter of yards away, the non-union mines are operating at capacity. 

Briefly, the points emphasized by local observers as to prohibi- 
tion and strikes or labor agitation are: 

1. Lack of meeting places through lack of saloons; 
quently, lack of breeding places for radical tendencies and radical 


conse- 


erganizers. 

2 Influences of the wives and children upon the men who, be- 
ing sober, are sounder and less influenced by outside sources. 

Observation has proven that the most effective work in the 
Monongahela River district by radicats has been performed in the 
saloons, where the workers were in the habit of gathering. Con- 
viviality resulting. unsteady brains caused by over-indulgence, 
proved fertile fields for organizers of sorts. In other words, these 
observers say. the radicals were unable to accomplish their pur- 
poses until the men were “wrought up.” 

Fayette county operators view the prohibition movement and 
effect through the industrial lens in tracing its effect upon the 
workers and production. Sentiment or the moral right or wrong 
does not influence their views. Interest more than ever centered 
on this phase during the war, when every effort, every stimulae., 
was being brought to bear to increase the production of the fuel 
se necessary for successful prosecution of the conflict to a hasty 
Allied victory. These observers, who had been keeping tab on this 
relationship between liquor and production, for months sought 
some form, at least, of war-time prohibition, contending that pro- 
duction was lessened from 10 to 30 per cent through decreased 
personal efficiency by reason of alcoholic indulgence. The average 
was around 20 per cent. Proof came when the influenza epidemic 
eaused the closing of the saloons in the region. This order came 
just before the epidemic hit the region, and the week following the 
elosing of saloons showed the greatest production of coal in the 
history of the county. a total tonnage of 749.842 tons being re- 
ported to the United States Fuel Administration. 

In proof of their contention that saloons provide fertile field for 
radieal agitation, the operators point to their experiences in the 
region for years back, and especially during the war, when “lay- 
offs” of workers meant the sacrificing of lives of American soldiers 
in the battle lines. These “lay-offs,” most frequent at week-ends 
and immediately following pays, were due almost entirely to over- 
indulgence in intoxicants; disturbing factors in the way of agita- 
tion was traced to saloon gatherings. although it is true that such 
agitation was quickly and effectually squelched through the effi- 
ciency of the regional fuel administration. 


In the Connellsville region, with the exception of one or two 


places, saloons were not located in mining towns. Comparison 
with this condition and that in other regions where the saloons 
were more closely alligned shows that this makes for better indus- 
trial conditions, inasmuch as conditions are better, observers say. 





in the mining towns themselves and the men are more susceytible 


to home influences and restraints. 

Disorder, too, in the Connellsville region has shown a marked 
decrease since prohibition became effective. The Liberty Loans, 
particularly the last one, the Red Cross and other war relief cam- 
the families of the miners are more con- 


paigns have proven that 
that they have more available money and 


tented than ever before ; 
have more investments. 
heavy sales and more prompt payments ; 
instruments, particularly pianos and the various talking mac! 


Furniture houses report increasingly 
there are more musical 
es; 

there are more automobiles. 
These facts, say observers, bring out their contention that the 
home influence is more pronounced, and that without saloon~ the 
, 


males of the families are sober, sounder and are not influenc: 
radical claims or other influences of a questionable source. 

As a matter of fact, though a number of union organizers have 
been sent into the Connellsville region preceding and during the 
coal strike, no progress has been made toward organizing the tield 
The workers themselves have shown no sympathy in the move- 
ment. Making good wages, enjoying living conditions declared on 
a par and even better than in any organized field. the miners and 
mine workers of the Connellsville region are intent only that there 
shall be steady employment and are determined that, in so far as 
they are responsible, there shall be no national disorganization or 
disturbance that shall result in enforced indleness on their pa 

It is patent that operators and producers here have no desire 
that the field shall be organized. It is likewise patent that the 
workers themselves are of the same opinion, for no progress ng 
those lines have been made since the memorable effort in the early 
nineties to organize the field. 

Finally, Connellsville region observers, in support of their con- 
tention that the lack of saloons is a measurable factor in the lack 
of success in the strike movements, recall that organized labor in 
the industry was to a certain extent, at least opposed to war-time 
prohibition. And they contend that strength was added to the 
organization by reason of the intoxicants which opened the fields 
referred to in the preceding paragraphs. 

In conclusion, it should be emphasized again that observers in 
the industry here are occupying a position on the sidelines, their 
fields not being affected by the present strike. But the region is 
operating at capacity possible under existing conditions. There is 
no labor agitation; there is contentment among the workers: there 
is full-time employment and generally satisfactory conditions 





Negro Advancement Shown in School Construction. 

Jackson, Miss., November 15—[Special.]—Material evidence 
of the advancement of the negro race in the South is shown in 
the construction of schools. Plans are now under way to build 
more than 100 negro schools in Mississippi during the coming year. 
according to Prof. Bura Hilbun, State Supervisor of Negro 
Schools. 

Ten buildings, averaging from $15,000 to $25.000 each. already 
are under construction by the negroes. Definite plans have been 
made also for 60 smaller schools. ranging in cost from $2000 to 
S4000° each. 
communities are expected to materialize in the form of build 
plans very shortly, Professor Hilbun thinks. 

The supervisor reports 1500 negro teachers were in attend 


Educational campaigns being conducted in many 


ne 


at the 12 Mississippi colored normal schools, and that almost an 

equal number were enrolled in the various county normals. 
Another feature of the negro’s advancement. which is succeed 

in Mississippi, is the Jeans Club for the better 


ing splendidly 
ment of living conditions. Twenty-six agents in two months tra 
eled 17.356 miles to give 3270 demonstrations. which reached 
61.111 people. Fully 10.000 bulletins were distributed to en 
age better living conditions and similar topics. 

About 500,000 quarts of vegetables were canned during the pos 


vear by members of the Jeans elubs. 
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BIG CAPITALISTS CROWDING INTO TEXAS 
OIL FIELDS. 





Secretary McAdoo a Buyer of Texas Oil 
Land. 


[ Special.]—In the territory around 
San Antonio, and extending south of the Rio Grande 150 to 200 


Forn 


A Tex., November 15 


niles ny wildeat oil wells are being drilled. The shallow 

d the immediate vicinity of San Antonio has been produc- 
ing petroleum in small quantities for several years. As yet none 
of t ep well tests there have proved successful It is in 
the y Rio Grande border region, particularly in Zapata and 
Starr counties. and within a distance of 15 to 30 miles of the 
inte tional boundary stream, that interest in the possibilities 
of se production being obtained is now chiefly centered by oil 
ome : In the vicinity of Roma, Cuevitas and Rendado there 
al than TO producing wells, each with an average daily 
output of about 10 barrels of high-grade lubricating oil. When 
the is considered that this oil is obtained at a uniform 
dept about 160 feet. it may be realized that the proposition 
of d ¢ and pumping the shallow wells is an attractive propo 
siti In fact, it is meeting with such favor on the part of 
‘ e of the larger oil operating companies that they are 


pumping gangs of the shallow wells In one instance 
1S wells of this kind in Starr county are under one pumping 
plant and yield a total of approximately 180 barrels of oil a 
day at low cost of production The amount of money required 


to dt the 160-foot wells is so small that some of the ranchmen 


of that section are going in for shallow preduction on their own 
account Ordinary water well-drilling outfits may be used for 


putting down the holes, it is stated. 

With the exception of a few scattered small tracts of land of 
(40 acres each, for the most part, all of the land in th: 
order territory is now 


lower 
under lease for oil prospecting and 
development purposes. Some of the big companies, such as the 
Empire Gas & Fuel Co., the Magnolia Petroleum Co.. the Sun 
Company, the Texas Company and Spurrier & Company of St. 
Louis have large lease holdings in that region. Several ranches of 
200.000 to 300,000 acres each are under lease by different com 
panies Although the Empire Gas & Fuel Co. and Spur- 
rier & Company have deep test wells down to a denth of more 
than 5000 feet. large preduction has net as yet been obtained. 
According to geologists, the gushing pool will be encountered at a 
depth of S800 to 4000 feet In the opinion of these men it will 
not be surprising if wells of the capacity of the big production 
of the Tampico, Mexico, territory are brought in Some of the 
Mexico wells have a daily production of as much as 300,000 
barrels 

Bad weather conditions continued to hamper development oper 
ations in the Central West Texas fields during all the early part 
of the present month. Notwithstanding the unfavorable situa- 
tion as to conditions of the highways, congestion of railroad traf- 
c, shortage of pipe line and storage facilities, the total output 
om the different fields has kept up remarkably well. The only 
way that this output may be judged is by the pine line runs. 
These show that the total production is now approximately 240.- 
'"("1} barrels a day. For some unexplained reason an effort is 
heing made in certain financial circles of the East to disparage 
the Ranger field 
that the wells of the Ranger field have fallen off in production 
total daily output of that field is only 7000 barrels a 


Reports have been published and circulated 


day. As a matter of fact. the latest report of pipe line runs of 
that field. which was made on November 7, showed a total daily 


} 
Ppreduction 


of 63.635 barrels. Since that time several good wells 
een brought in there. adding considerably to the daily out 
(mong the new wel!'s are those of the Magnolia Petroleum 
{ t Folsom Petroleum Co.. the Gulf Production Co.. the 
(nil Co. and the Humble Oil & Refining Co. 

It is stated by members of the State Railroad Commission and 
eputy oil and gas inspectors who recently visited Ranger and 
ther lis that it is almost impossible to obtain accurate 
nowledge of the conditions existing there in the matter of what 
ect the aypearance of salt water is having upon production. 
Accepting the statements of oil operators themselves as true, the 


wlusion must be had that salt water is not an important 


aetor one way or the other in the Ranger field It is admitted 


that the wells that were brought in in the early history of the field 


are not showing the tong life that character ss «of the other 
deep-sand fields of the count It is true that scores of wells 
that began with a productior f 3000 to 500 barrels daily a 


year ago or more have already petered down to a few barrels, and 
in some instances have been abandoned ent rely The falling off 
of daily output. however, is more than overcome by the bringing 
in of new wells, it is pointed out How long this can be kept 
up no one ventures to predict 

Fire a few nights ago destroyed much valuable property, in 
northwest exten 


cluding oil wells and storage tanks, in the 


tjurkburnett field, now known as Waggoner City 


The Burkburnett field now has a daily output of close to 78,000 


sion of the 





barrels Many wells are being drilled in outlying territory of 
the proved field, and it is expected that an extension of the pro 
ducing area may be made any time The Kemp-Munger-Allen 
Oil Co.'s discovery well, situated in wildcat territory, a few 
miles from Iowa Park, has been removed from the doubtful class 
by further tests of its flow Lease values for miles around the 


well have again gone soaring, and as soon as materials can be 


} 


gotten to the scene the locality will be made a forest of derricks 
On a visit to the Kemp-Munger-Allen well a few days ago W. G 
McAdoo, former Federal Railroad Administrator 


lease on 30 acres of land adoininjg the new well 


purchased a 
He stands to 


add several million dollars to his fortune by this investment An 
unusually large number of men of larg: nancial and business 
interests have been pouring into Texas with the iew of investi 


gating the possibilities and opportunities of oil investments dur 
ing the last two or three weeks Phese n come from almost 


every section of the United States 


Although the Strawn field. situated in Palo Pinto county, about 
“0 miles east of Ranger, has been the scene of « prospecting for 
a considerable time t is st coming into notice as a possible 
large produce At this time there is much drilling activity it 


that field 


ducer in the Breckenridge field of Stephens county | Browr 
Oil Co. has also finished a 1100-barrel well in the same field. The 
development of the Breckenridge and other pools in that « nf 
promises to make re rapid progress with the return of fair 
weather 

All of the heavy crude petroleum fields of the Gulf Coast re; 
have been affected detrimentally by the protracted period of 1 
fall The total daily production of the several fields bordering 
the coast in Texas is now about 64.000 barrels The West 


Columbia field is well 


in the lead in the matter of daily outpu 
its figures being about 25.000 barrels Goose Creek is second 
with a daily production of about 15.000 barrels. Nearly all of the 
larger companies which have been active in crude production for 
several years are now turning their attention to the Hull fie!d 
which promises to be developed into one of the most mportant 
fields in the Gulf Coast territory Some well-drilling activity is 
to be noted in all of the pioneer fields, including Sour Lake 
Saratoga. Humble and Batson. The Sinclair Gulf Corporation 
is preparing to try its hand at bringing in paying production at 
Damon Mound, although it has abandoned one well there at a 
depth of 1600 feet 


Lam with prospects of good results, it is stated 


Several wells are also being drilled at Mark 
Wildcat wells 
are being drilled at many points on the Gulf Coast. and the out 


come of these holes is being watched with interest 


An Electric Spanking Machine. 
H. M. Byllesby & Co.'s weekly News Bulletin, Chicago, says 


oN 


“arly every new electric device perfected nowadays is de 








signed to save the housewife time or labor, or both. The latest 
is an appliance for spanking electri ly If the tired mother 
finds need for chastising the children when the dinner is cooking 


or she is busy entertaining the Tuesday Woman's Club, she nee 
only place the offender in the arms of the electric machine, press 
a button and the rod is neither spared nor the child spoiled 

“The device was invented by CC. C. Lovejoy. commercial mat 
ager of the Fort Smith 


and was exhibited in the company’s electric booth at a recent 





street fair. It was easily the most unique feature of the show 


which attracted an attendance of 35.000. 
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Marked Progress Noted in Building 
Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals 


By H. FonrTAINne Litre, Sheffield, Ala. 


The series of pictures accompanying this article will give the 
readers of the MANUFACTURERS REcorD concrete illustration of 
the vast enterprise at Muscle Shoals, where the United States 
Government is building the Wilson Dam ; ss the Tennesse: 
River. 

As will be noted in the photographs, construction work on the 
Muscle Shoals project is advancing rapidly. At the present time 
more than 5500 hands are employed. These forces will be in- 
creased to more than GO000 by spring time of 1920. 

The Wilson Dam is the premier enterprise of the United States 
Government at the present time. The work is being done under 
the supervision of Col. Lytle Brown, Engineering Corps, United 
States Army. Colonel Brown is ambitious to complete the struc 
ture some time during the year of 1922, and with this end in view 
plans are being perfected to beat the world’s record and pour more 
concrete per day than was ever done at the Panama Canal or any 
other similar project. 

In the Sheffield-Muscle Shoa's district of Alabama the Govern 
ment during the war period expended approximately ST0,000,000 in 
building two nitrogen plants. These plants were erected primarily 
for the production of nitrogen for explosives. But during peace 
times the major usefulness of the plants will be to the agricultural 
interests of the country. Concomitant with these great industries 
and their future usefulness, the Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals is 
being erected. 

The building of the dam across the Tennessee River will inci 
dentally improve navigation of the river, but its primary purpose 
is for the development of an immense water-power to be used in 
connection with the fixation of nitrogen by the electrical process, 

It is apparent that it is the intention of the Government to 


enn eo ft 
a . 
: 


nurture these enterprises, since bills have recently been intro« ed 


in Congress providing for the creation of a Federal corporation to 
control and operate the plants. The bills also provide for ; o- 
priation of an additional $12,500,000, the expenditure of which 
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DETAIL PICTURE SHOWING CRIBS AND ROCK EXCAVATION 
WORK IN THE PIT OF COFFERDAM NO. 1 ON THIS SOLID 
ROCK FOUNDATION THE BASE OF THE HUGE DAM WILL 
REST 





VIEW SHOWING EARLY CONSTRUCTION STAGE OF THE WILSON DAM, WHICTE IS BEING BUILT AT MUSCLE SIHOALS 


ACROSS TITE TENNESSEE RIVER NEAR SHEFFIELD, ALA 
WHICH WILL EXTEND ACROSS THE RIVER, TO BE USED AS 


STIOWS COPFERDAM NO. 1 AND A ROW OF CONCRETE PIEKS 
A BRIDGE FOR RAILWAY LINES, OVER WHICH MEN AND 


MATERIALS WILL BE TRANSPORTED AS THE WORK PROGRESSES 
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NERAL VIEW OF TILE CONSTRUCTION OF COFFERS, CON 


RETE PIERS. RAILROAD LINES, ONE OF MANY WAREIIOUSES 


AND ROCK-CRUSHING PLANT ON THE ISLANID AT THE MUSCLE SHOALS ENTERPRISI 





View of exeavaiion being made on island in mid-stream for cofferdam 
No. 3. Deep excavation will be necessary to reach rock foundation 
on Which a portion of dam will rest. In the distance are bluffs, 16 
feet high, of practically solid limestoiie formation, where north 
end of dam will be anchored 


is necessary to convert and equip the plants to turn out fixed 
nitrogen in available form for agricultural purposes. 

The permanent disposition of these plants is of the greatest im- 
portance to the farmers, not only those of Alabama, but of the 
entire South, and, for that matter, all other States of the Union. 

And it is evidently the plan of the Government to operate these 
plants for the production of cheap and abundant fertilizer, even 
prior to the completion of the dam at Muscle Shoals and the in- 
stallation of hydro-electric power. 

The enterprises when completed in entirety will surpass any 
Similar industry of the present day and age. 








The Right of Congress to Protect the Nation from 
Internal Enemies. 
By D. G. Price, Deweyville, Tex. 

On page 18, October 23d issue of the MANUFACrURERS REcorD. 
I notice that Senator Watson of Indiana says that. in his opin 
ion, it would not be constitutional for Congress to enact laws 
compelling labor organizations to incorporate and become respon- 
sible bodies. Now, admitting that to be true, will Senator Wat 
son please explain how it became constitutional for Congress to 
pass a law compelling men to join the army and fight. And if 
Congress has the power to protect the country from an enemy 
in Europe, why and how does it lack the power to do the same 
thing in America when the country is in danger of an alien 
enemy ? 


And, furthermore, does the Senator believe that the , 
right te govern industrial conditions in this country is superior 
to. and above, the acts of Congress’ If so. then the United 
States would better shut up shop and turn the keys over to the 





Reforestation Imperative in Eastern Kentucky Coal 


Fields. 


Whitesburg, Ky., November 15—[Special.]—Much reforestation 
ix going on in sections of eastern Kentucky by the leading coal 
operating companies as well as the smaller ones 

The Consolidation Coal Co.. in the Jenkins-MeRoberts terri 
tory of Letcher county, the center of the Elkhorn coal] fields, ha 
just set thousands of young trees, among them species of oak 
chestnut, locusts, ete It is said that the timber supply of this 
large corporation is running disastrously short, although for 
vears their timber operations—the operations of sawmills—have 


been under tie supervis'en of competent foresters It is esti 


” 


mated that within a few years their timber supply w 
musted, with the coal supply only partially taken from the hill 
The same is true of many other operating companies 

The Consolidation Coal Co. started the work of reforestaticu 
last year, and it is the pioneer in the work in Eastern Kentucky 
It is one of the largest coal land holders here, owning 100,000 
acres in the Jenkins-McRoberts field. with only about one-tenth 
of this covered with anything like dependable forests For two 
years the company has maintained lookout stations, connected 
by telephone, high up in the mountains. In the event of an out 
break of a forest fire, instant communication was given This 
prevented great loss from disastrous fires which have for a cen 
tury menaced the timber supply in Eastern Kentucky 


Today forest ‘fires are reduced to the minimum It is said that 





the all-important work will be maintained in order to save 


much as possible of the rapidly diminishing timber supply through- 





out 





lastern Kentucky 
State Forester J. E. Barton has been doing extensive work 


along this line, with the Federal Government assisting 


Wine Casks Wanted. 


W. Canueprent-Ilem Calle Salcuero 260, Buenos Altres. Ar 
genti I n res rey “ bus ss lam par 
larly erested in ge g i h with high-class and thor chily 

spor l ft ers casks, wl ‘ 1M for business 
from this mar md wil ! 1 led peor shiy is of 
the very best 1 rials i workmanship exactly as ord i nel 
who would be prepared t gray ! ! xclus iz y rt 
Arge ine ind Uruguay here s a ery large business to he d 
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Nation's Municipal Improvements Broadly Discussed 


NEW ORLEANS’ MODERN PUBLIC WORKS MAKE BIG IMPRESSION ON CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


$y WitiiaAmM H. SToNe. 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the American Society 
of Municipal Improvements, held in New Orleans last week, gave 
those attending an opportunity to study some phases of municipal 
engineering of an unusual character and perhaps not paralleled 
in the United States. 

Lying for a ltrge part below the level of the Mississippi River, 
it will be readily appreciated that the problems of water supply, 
drainage, sewerage, sanitation and paving—all presented prob- 
lems that must have required unusual skill to design and con- 
struct in a way that would give New Orleans these required public 
improvements. That this city met the situation and conquered 
it in a masterful fashion was well brought out in the convention 
by papers covering these improvements, and by the personal in- 
spections that were made by many of the attending engineers. 
Then, too, were visited the tremendous dock and river imp.ove- 
wents and the Municipal Belt’ Line Railroad that has been estab- 
lished—all of which has tended to make this city the second port 
in the country and laid the foundation for still greater expansion. 

The opportunity to visit and study these works, so unique in 
many respects, proved undoubtedly one of the big features of the 
New Orleans meeting. 

So many municipal problems are before the country now for 
solution that the convention was made to extend over a period of 
four days, and this permitted the presentation of many valuable 
papers, and on a wide range of municipal work, and to allow for 
a discussion of these subjects. Those delivering the papers came 
from many parts of the United States, so that those attending 
had an opportunity to hear about the ways and means in which 
sll sections of the country have achieved their modern improve- 
ments. Many of the papers read were accompanied by stere- 
opticon views, which clearly illustrated the principal features of 
the works being discussed. 

Among the papers presented were: 

“The Sewerage, Water and Drainage Systems of New Orleans 
ilustrated by stereopticon, by George G. Earl, General Superinfend- 
ent Sewerage and Water Board, New Orleans, La. 

“Economic Values in Sewage and Sewage Sludge,” by Raymond 
Wells, Consulting Chemist, Homer, N. Y. 

“The Modern Grit Chamber.” by George B. Gascoigne, Sanitary 
Engineer Sub-division of Sewage Disposal, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Brooklyn, N. Y., Sewage-Treatment Station; a Brief Review of 
Five Years’ Work,” by George T. Hammond, Surgeon (Reserve) 
U. S. Public Health Service, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“The Acid Process of Sewage Treatment,’ by Edgar S. Dorr, 
Engineer Sewer Service, Boston, Mass 

“Garbage Disposal and Economic Recovery of Valuable Constitu- 
ents of Municipal Waste,” by Samuel A. Greeley, Pearse & Gree 
Sey, Consulting Engineers, Chicago, Ill. Illustrated by stereopticon 

“Methods of Sewage Disposal Used by the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration,’ by Clark P. Collins, Senior Assistant Engineer, Engineer 
S. Shipping Board, Emer 
Illustrated by stere- 


ing Branch of Housing Department, U. 
gency Fleet Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
opticon 

“Illuminations, Ancient and Modern, with Special Reference to 
Decorative Street Lighting,” by W. D’A. Ryan, Director of General 
Electric Illuminating Engineering Laboratory, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Il!ustrated with special slides in colors. 

“Army Camp Utilities,” by W. L. Benham, Johnson & Benham, 
Consulting Engineers, Kansas City, Mo., formerly Major, Q. M. C 
in charge of Camp Utlities, Camp Funston, Kan. 

‘Regional and Civie Planning as the Basis for Municipal Im- 
provements,” by Thomas Adams, Housing and Town Planning Ad- 
viser, Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, Canada. 

“Proper Sands and Aggregates for Cement Concrete Roads,” by 
Duff A. Abrams, Professor in charge of Structural Materials Re- 
search Laboratory, Lewis Institute, Chicago, Il. 

‘Recent Developments in Concrete Highway Constructien,” by 
A N. Johnson, Consulting Highway Engineer, Portland Cement 
Association, Chicago, III. 

“Mineral, Aggregates for Bituminous Pavements,” by Wallace 
IL, Caldwell, Director of Department of Roads and Pavements, Pitts- 
burgh Testing Laboratory, Birmingham, Ala. 

“Some New Discoveries in Bituminous Pavement Construction,” 
by A. E. Schutte, Consulting Chemist, Warren Brothers Company, 
Boston, Mass. Illustrated by stereopticon. 

“Roads in France and America,” by Edgar A. Kingsley, Consult- 
ing Engineer, San Antonio, Tex., formerly Major U. S. Engineers, 
Superintendent of Roads, Interior Section No. 2, A. E. F., France. 


“The Economy of Brick Street and Road Construction,” by Wil) 
P. Blair, Vice-President of National Paving Brick Manufacturers 
Association, Cleveland, O. 

“Vertical Fiber Brick Pavements,” by Clark R. Mandigo, Consult 
ing Engineer, Western Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Associ:tion, 
Kansas City, Mo. Illustrated by stereopticon. 

“Public Ownership of Utilities in Springtield,”’ by Willis J. S;,auld 
ing, Commissioner of Public Property, Springfield, Ill. 

“The Proposed National Department of Public Works,” by \V. B 
Gregory, Consulting Engineer, Tulane University, New Orlea: La 

“The Psychological Influences of Public Improvements on the 
Minds of the People,” by P. A. MeCarthy, Lufkin, Tex. 

“Fairness in Specifications,” by Alexander Potter, Consulting Ex 
gineer, New York. 

“A National Highway System and Its Relation to Traffic and 
Transportation,” by S. M. Williams, Chairman Highways Industries 
Association and Federal Highway Council, Washington, D. C 

“Highway Traffic,” by Frederic A. Reimer, County Engineer 
Newark, N. J. 


“Loveland Farms Development, Youngstown, Ohio,” by Morris 
Knowles, John M. Rice and E. O. Rose, Pittsburgh, Pa. Illustrated 
by stereopticon. 

“Architectural Design and Construction in St. Louis Park by 
Nelson Cunliff, Commissioner of Parks and Recreation, St yuis 
Mo. Illustrated by stereopticon. 

“The Water Supply and Sanitation of Base Section No. (St 
Nazaire, France), by John B. Hawley, Consulting Engineer, Fort 
Worth, Tex., formerly Major 508d Engineers, Service Battal A 


k. F., in charge. Illustrated by stereopticon 

“Water Supply and Sewerage Systems of Camps Meade ar Mc 
Clellan,” by Morris Knowles and John M. Rice, Chief Engineer and 
Division Engineer, Morris Knowles, Inc., Engineers, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Illustrated by stereopticon. 


In his annual address President E. R. Conant struck a high 
keynote of the broad influence which engineers can exert in public 
life by urging that the convention consider not only the technical, 


but also to a greater degree than heretofore the human sive of 
engineering, and endeavor to further a movement that ould 
stimulate the interest of engineers, and especially of municipal 
engineers, along social and economic lines. In part Mr. Conant 
spoke as follows: 

“While it is very well to create a good feeling between us, to 
maintain a high standard of ethical honor, yet the engineer must 
become more identified with public and political affairs. He must 
exert his influence in his community by appearing at public as- 
semblies, taking part in public gatherings when the interests of 
the community are at stake. He should rot alone be satisfied 
with preparing technical articles for exchange among his brother 
engineers; but, in the writer's opinion, the confidence of the pub 
lie in general in the engineer would be promoted if he would 
prepare articles involving engineering practices and diseussions of 
interesting engineering works, for magazines that have a wide 
circulation. If these articles, prepared by the engineer, we" 
disseminated before the public in not teo technical terms, it would 
be one means of educating the public to the value of the engineer 

“The writer advocates the promotion and protection of th 
professional engineer as well as the protection of the publi 
through a licensing system under State contrel whereby the eng! 
neer must qualify for every special class of engineering covered 
by his license. In certain States this is being done, and we cab 
go to faraway Africa to observe an example as regards the recog- 
nition of the professional engineer, as the majority of the ger eral 
superintendents and assistants operating the railroads and har 
bors, as well as all land surveyors, are licensed before they cap 
be employed. 

“The reconstruction period is wrought with perils enly second 
to the war itself. Professional men, especially the technica) 
sularied men, are not receiving in proportion to their standing the 
remuneration that the great mass of labor and tradesmen obtain. 
The relation between employer and employe must be determined 
upon the basis of fair play and good-will. Engineering organiza- 
tions should consider and participate in working out plans where 
by the conditions of a large body of engineers and allied pro 
fessional men can be ameliorated. We must co-ordinate our 
eflorts and lay out a definite plan of activities. 

“The engineer, to improve his condition, should be interested 
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e-onomie and social problems that arise in his community. To Mobilize the Chambers of Commerce in Texas. 
\\ a small per cent of engineers are willing, or are capable, of 
teking part in discussions at public meetings! How very few Dallas, Tex., November 1 Special.]—A comprehensive plan 
fur irticles to the press, dealing with the work that he is '°F the organization of local chambers of commerce in every county 
engaged upon, or outside of this, touches upon problems that 7 Texas has just been adopted and placed in operation by the 
much to a community! Ile should be able to combat service department of the Texas Chamber of Commerce, with 
‘ ntal influences and should have the character and stamina 8@eral headquarters at Dallas. C. B, Yandell, recently identified 
t t his case, and endeavor to make the public understand with several of the largest commercial organizations on the Pacific 
ize that the engineering profession is as important as the ©®2St. and now a resident of Texas, has been placed in charge 
pre on of law and medicine. The value of information and f the department. 
} mn ‘ , 
to the public is largely based upon its source. The best There are at present approximately. 200 chambers of commerce 
ad . . ° ~ 
tion lawyer in the world could not give as sound engi- ©F Similar bodies in operation in the 250 counties embraced in 
I idvice as the average technical engineer. The honest the 265,000 square-mile area of the Stat It is the intention of 
ering ¢ ‘ ‘ ag ‘ g ; 
: ° :-- Pree . - y: ‘ 7 " Ste > ‘ " . « } >» 
p attempts to mould the public mind for the public's President J. S. Cullinan of the State chamber, and his associates 
2 he cannot be considered competent to speak intelligently ©®2 the board of directors, to have a properly organized and main- 
on engineering matters or policies. The engineer of today, to im- tained business association in every community in Texas. 
pre is status, should not confine his activities as has been done The plan contemplates considerable work of an agricultural 
in the past to as great an extent upon technical problems. nature, as Texas is essentially an agricultural area, today ranking 
si aes _ 2 as the greatest producing State in the Unior s estimate 
Resse Meates ese Sevens ledependent eocieties commen’ of as the gre ate t producin tate in th L nion It is estimated 
| engineves and allied professions! engley: If comp that there is sufficient cultivable land left in the State to easily 
u pal eng ers ¢ i » otesslo I eo Ss. “ ” - : 
: ‘ ‘ accommodate 20,000,000 additional opulation. Mue ) 
tent engineers weuld only accept municipal positions where poli- = - Miditional population Mu bh of the 
work of the local chambers, acting under the general supervision 
tics not enter to such an extent as to cripple their engineering f the & nt . 
activities and work, and who, when petty political activities did of the 2 nen organization, will be directed toward increasing the 
: . . : agricuitural output 
ale would acquaint the public with the true conditions, and pes I ns T 
) : > pr ose to enable very omn i] in exas ral 
then. if necessary, resign, the time would speedily come when i Zs — n ite a dies anes to gain the 
: : ‘ advantage of thorough organization,” declar James Z, George 
better conditions would exist. It is unfortunate that there are so mee ; en ena ¢ ared _— Z. George. 
, wie . vice-president and general manager of the State chamber. “No 
many engineers who are willing to act and serve under the power . 


and dictates of the politiclan. A licensing system properly con 
ducted, co-ordinating with State societies of municipal engineers, 
would, to a considerable degree, bar many incompetent men, who 
e2ll themselves from obtaining municipal 


that only should be filled by the competent engineer. 


engineers, situations 


(\ssuming the city engineer to be competent and he remains 
se. and providing his tenure of office is anticipated to extend over 
the period that permits of improvements being made from funds 
that are available during his employ, there would be a great in- 
centive for him to plan work for the future, to store up valuable 
information, and if he plans his projects in a proper manner, to 
become a great benefit to the community. 

‘The average layman, and especially the politician, either in- 
tentionally or unintentionally, often does not realize and under 
too often 









f 


stand the work and study done by the engineer. They 
gauge his value by the amount of detail work that he does, when 
actually, if he is a good administrative officer, he places this work 
per- 


his subordinates. The municipal engineer should be 


upon 
mitted to take part in the making up of budgets. In fact he 
should almost be considered one of the administrative officers, to 


sclve problems, even if a portion of the work digresses somewhat 


from strictly technical thoughts. Ile should become acquainted 


with laws and ordinances, and gain the good-will of the legal de 
partment. 
communion 


the fact that holding close 


among ourselves is very well in one sense, yet it does not awaken 


“Let us wake up to 
the laymen and public officers as to the value of the engineer. 
Therefore, let us resolve to go outside of the camp and employ 
proper ethical methods of educating the public to the value of the 
ergineer’s services.” 

A splendid program of entertainment was provided by the New 
Orleans people and included a trip along the waterfront and visits 
te many of the public improvements in New Orleans, as well as 
to the quaint, historic sections of the city. The entertainment 
committees performed their work in an unusually efficient man- 
ner, enabling every affair to be carried off with great efficiency 
ard precision—all of which brought commendable comment from 
the visitors. 

At the final session of the convention resolutions were adopted 
upon the recent death of Captain J. W. Hardee of New Orleans, 
who was second vice-president of the association. A resolution 
was also adopted by the society heartily expressing its endorse- 


ment of the construction of a Federal highway system. St. Louis 
was selected for the meeting in 1920. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 


Buffalo, N. Y.; first vice-president, Major 
Saltimore, Md.; second vice-president, E. 8. 
third vice-president, W. W. Horner, St. 


dent, G. H. Norton, 
R. Keith Compton, 
Rankin, Newark, N. J.: 
Louis, Mo.: 
urer, F. J. 


secretary, C. C. Brown, Valpariso, Ind., and treas- 


Cellarius, Dayton, Ohio. 


unless its citizens 


With 


every 


community can expect to progress or 
direct 
organized, financed and managed local chamber community 
in our State will be in position to increase its wealth, population 
and sphere of influence.” 

A constructive plan of organization and operation, representing 
the most advanced and proven methods, has been formulated for 
the benefit of the local chambers. In addition to establishing new 
organizations, the under the direction of Mr. 
Yandell and will also devote considerable time to 
the upbuilding of those already in Membership cam- 
paigns will be put on to increase the revenues needed for the work 

The great interest manifested in may be 
accepted as a criterion of its Application already has 
been made by several Texas communities desiring to organize their 
civic, commercial and agricultural interests 


prosper 


their efforts along sound, definite lines. a properly 


service dé partment, 
his assistants, 
existence, 
the announced plan 


success. 


Diversification Idea to Be Developed in an Arkansas 
County. 





Jackson, Miss., November 14 Special Ashley county, Ark 
is to be developed along the lines of diversified agriculture. and 
one of Mississippi's best-known demonstration agents will under 
take the task January 1 

He is W. R. Ritch, who since 1914 has been agent for Yazoo 


county, and who has developed the county from stricken 
the 


a rapidly-developing sheep-raising 


a poverty 


boll-weevil-ridden territory to one of garden spots of the 


South, with thousands of hogs, 


industry, tremendous acreages planted to legumes, especially soy 
beans, of which 50,000 acres were planted this year, and prosper 
ous small farmers everywhere, 

From a zero start in 1914, the hog-shipping business of the 


will reach $300,000 this season 


The 
Fine 


sheep-raising indus 


both beef 


county 


try has developed just as rapidly cattle and 


dairy, have been brought in. a successful creamery established 
co-operative marketing worked out to a point where every product 
of the farms is sold for the highest prevailing prices. and the 
hill section of the county taught the value of fertilize: Nitrate 


used, and during 1918, Mr 


farmers enough on the purchase of this material to pay his entire 


of soda is extensively Ritch saved the 
salary for the year 

In Arkansas he will be employed by W. C owner of a 
tract of the 
small farmers of the county, teaching them to grow leguminous 


Grace, 


huge cut-over lands, and will work entirely with 


crops and hogs, and establishing diversified farming 





West Virginia Mineral Activities. 


will 


West Virginia mineral 
Wocotoka Producing Co.. 
B. T. Clayton and associates, all of Charleston. 
tion is $500,000. 


properties 
chartered by ¢ 


be developed by the 
S. Morton, H. C. Craig, 
The capitaliza- 
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New Orleans’ Industrial Canal and 
Inner Harbor Near Completion 


By Tuomas EwinG DaBNEy, New Orleans. 


New Orleans’ great Industrial Canal and Inner Harbor is near- nomic situation is responsible for this. The chief problem was 
ing completion Delayed though the work has been by the war- 


time difficulties under which it was begun on June 6, 1918, it is 


the interest guarantee. Interest on the previous bond issues (312,- 
000,000), totaling $600,000 a year, was guaranteed by the P ic 
Belt Railroad, a municipally-operated facility, and the Levee 
Board, a State body, the latter meeting $550,000 of the interest 


engineers to W. O. Hudson and the other members of the Dock 
Board on their trip of inspection October °~1. The lock itself will alone. These boards were able to do this through contracting to 
the Dock Board the work of building the rail lines and const 


85S per cent finished, according to the statement of constructing 


not be finished for about a year, but except* at four places, where 
bridges are being built, and from the lock to the Mississippi River, 


ng the levees 


which will be the last work done, the canal itself has been pushed The entire interest provision was used to cover the prey 


all the way through to a depth of 26 feet. It is only a question leans. The Belt Railroad could not increase its quota, and 
of days now when these bridges will be completed and the great Levee Board presented the only hope. And it could increas 
dredges are able to push through the slender barriers of dirt under responsibility only through increasing the taxation. New Ork > 


them, giving New Orleans the six-mile stretch of industrial sites, 
served on both banks by the Public Belt Railroad, furnishing fixed 
level facilities for river and ocean trade, giving cheap water con 
nection with the coal fields of Alabama and putting New Orleans 
40 miles closer to the sea. 

The Industrial Canal has cost $12,000,000 already. and it will 
probably cost $7,500,000 more before the first ship finally swims 
from the Mississippi to Lake Pontchartrain, thereby fulfilling the 
dream of the founders of this country. 

The credit of the entire State of Louisiana is behind the enter- 
prise ; the bonds are sold from one end of the nation to the other, 
and the people of New Orleans have willingly submitted to a tax 
in order to pay the interest on the loan until the canal is self 
sustaining. This interest will amount to about $1,000,000 a year. 

When it became evident recently that a new bond issue was 


needed to complete -the work, and the possibility of throwing uy 
the job entirely was hinted, the financial, commercial and labor 
interests arose and unanimously demanded that the work go on. 





And the representatives of these interests voted that the people 


of New Orleans (not of the State of Louisiana, though the State 
FOUR STEEL BASCULE-TYPE BRIDGES OF THIS SIZE SPAN 


is behind the project) be assessed another mill to enable $7,500,000 ; . . 

rp anna nate ge take Gaal undies de ase ole rilE NEW ORLEANS INDUSTRIAL CANAL, CARRYING 1! 

of bonds to be floated—should the work require that much money. RALLROAD COMMERCE AND OTHER TRAFFIC. THE COM 
According to financial experts, the floating of these new bonds PLETE SPAN IS 117 FEET. WEIGHT.OF EACH STRUCTUR 

will be easier than any of the former issues. The changing eco- IS 6,000,000 POUNDS. 
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BUILDING THE SIPHON THAT WILL CARRY THE ENTIRE DRAINAGE OF NEW ORLEANS UNDER THE NEW ORLEANS INDUS 
TRIAL CANAL AND SEND IT INTO LAKE BORGNE. THIS SIPHON EXTENDS 45 FEET BENEATH THE NATURAL SUR 
FACE OF THE GROUND. 
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LOOKING DOWN NEW ORLEANS INDUSTRIAL CANAL, 


t 


willing, however, to have the taxes raised, and the new issue 
\ be floated early in the coming year. 

Not counting the new bond issue, the canal will already have 
thrown some $47,000,000 into port developments during the last 
year and a half. Twelve millions represent the cost of the canal 
to date; $15,000,000 the shipbuilding contract of the Doullut & 
Williams Shipyard at the Pontchartrain end ; $5,000,000 the ship- 
building contract of the Foundation Company at the Turning 
asin, and $15,000,000 the three army warehouses at the river end. 

The lock is the key to the situation. Here greater difficulties 





were encountered than at the building of the Panama Canal, ac- 
cording to George M. Wells of the Goethals Engineering Co., and 
General Goethals’ right-hand man when that interoceanic thor- 
oughfare was driven. The Goethals Company has supervision of 
the work. ° Unending quicksands were met; furthermore, a marsh- 
gas pressure developed which constantly threatened to blow up the 
entire bottom of the excavation. The quicksands danger was 
met by huge frameworks, and the pressure was overcome by partly 
flooding the leck and driving 10-inch artesian wells to relieve the 
pressure. <All concrete work is being laid under water. 

The over-all length of the lock will be 1100 feet. The inside 
dimensions will be 75 feet wide and 600 feet long. with a minimum 
depth of 50 feet of water over the sill—accommodation for the 
10,000-ton vessels that come to New Orleans 


(ine gets a realizing sense of the size of the job when he is told 


that 100,000 cubic yards of dirt have been excavated from the cut, 


ee a 


TIUS IS THE STREL VESSEL CAUCHY, LAUNCHED ON THE 














which goes 65 feet below 


of the total excavation 


Fourteen thousand piles, from 50 to 60 feet 
to support the floor of this lock, which will be of 
125,000 barrels of ce 
ing the 100,000 cubic yards of concrete that will go into the 
and 6000 tons of reinforcing steel. 

The top of the lock floor will be 
face of the ground. The top of the lock will be 
150 feet on each side of the 


for general use. 


Four sets are for regul: 
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concrete form work, and the volume of water continued in the 
canal will be about 6100 acre feet—-that is, sufficient to cover 
6100 acres (10 square wiles) to a depth of one foot. 

Back of the locks the canal widens to 410 feet, according to the 
plans. The full width has not yet been reached here, but will in 
the course of time. This section will be called the Fairway, with 
a bottom wide enough to enable two vessels drawing 29 feet of 
water to pass. In all probability this section will be devoted to 
the sites of deposit warehouses. This part of the canal can alsu 
be developed to the use of the new inland waterways trade begun 
by the Government on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers. 

At the further end of this Fairway lies the SO0-acre shipyard of 
the Foundation Company, on the banks of the Turning Basin 
This yard has already launched two ships for the French Govern 
ment—4200-ton non-sinkable vessels of the Parmentier type. This 
company actually began to build ships in the middle of a field, 
about a mile from the nearest water, so confident did it feel in 
the ability of New Orleans to carry the project through to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. Three more vessels are on the ways, and the 
boats will go to sea on time, even if it will be a year before the 
lock is completed, because a channel has been dredged through 
Bayou Bienvenue, temporarily connected with the canal system 
to open water. The Foundation Company originally intended to 
establish here only a $1.250,000 assembling yard, but it later in- 
creased its facilities by the addition of a fabricating plant. 

From here to Lake Pontchartrain the canal slants away on 
one tangent—straight through the cypress swamp. First of all, 
workmen had to clear away the trees, averaging 200 to the acre. 
The cypress stumps of the surface were a great difficulty, but 
nothing in comparison with the stumps and logs found at various 
levels below the surface. These are the remains of forests 18,000 
to 20,000 years old, according to the theory of local geologists. 
Louisiana is what is known as a region of subsidence. The Gulf 
of Mexico, as is well known, at once time extended to where 
Cairo, Ill., is now. Early in the earth’s history great forests were 
where New Orleans now lies. They sunk beneath the sea; rivers 
with their silt again built up land, and new forests grew; they, 
too, sunk, and the cycle was repeated. The ordinary type of 20 
and 22 type dredge, even with the strength of 1000 horse behind 
it, was unable to penetrate these obstacles, and special machinery 
was developed by a New Orleans engineer to meet the difficulty 
And now a full 26 feet of water extends straight to the lake. The 
canal is to be deepened four feet more, and its width is also to 
be increased to the planned size of 350 feet at top and 150 feet at 
the bottom. But not many vessels that carry 6000 tons of cottor 
don't need any more. 

At the Pontchartrain end of the canal is the Doullut & Williams 
slipyard, building six vessels of 9600 tons each for the Shipping 


} 


Board. Four of the hulls bulk hugely on the ways. The first 
steel was laid November 20, 1918S, just three months after work 
on the yard began, and the first launching is scheduled for Decem 
ber of this year. 

At the Florida Walk section the great drainage siphon is being 
built. This is a canal under the Industrial Canal. and through it 
will be pumped the entire drainage of New Orleans into Lake 
Borgne. Most of the drainage now goes into Lake Pontchartrain 


and this is one of the reasons why the lakeside front yard of New 


Orleans has not been more developed to resorts and homes. Splen- 
did bathing beaches are available here. As soon as possible after 
the completion of the siphon the drainage will be sent into Lake 
3orgne, which leads into the Gulf of Mexico. 


Large Percentage of Oil Companies Organized Are 
Reported to Pay no Dividends or Even Expenses. 


Austin, Tex., November 15—[Special.]—According to Dr. G. 
C. Butte, pipe line and oil conservation expert of the State Rail- 
road Commission, an investigation which he has just ished 
shows that of the 1051 companies that were organized to drill for 
oil in the Burkburnett field of Texas, less than 50 have paid any 
dividends or even met their own expenses. He made tl sur- 
prising statement at a recent public hearing before the Railroad 
Commission, at which certain matters relating to the operation 
of oil companies were discussed. The representatives of oi! com- 
panies present endorsed the proposed rule, which prohil the 
drilling of oil wells within less than 300 feet -€ a producing well 

In the discussion of this proposed rule W. S. Farish of [lous 
ton, representing the Humble Oil & Refining Co. and Underwood 
Nazro of Houston, representing the Gulf Production Co., creed 
that even 500 feet distance between wells would be accey table. 
but that the legal phases should be investigated by the Attorney- 
General before an order is issued. The commissioners said they 
would defend its validity. 

Commissioner Earle Mayfield said that any court that should 
see the Burkburnett field would say it is a violation of the Texas 
conservation law. The wells are as close as they can be drilled, 
presenting a fearful danger, he declared. 

Mr. Farish said: 

“Texas is different from other States where the courts have 
held that oil and gas is common property until reduced to posses 
sion by being brought to the surface, and that the United States 
Supreme Court took a similar view of the situation, where the 
Texas Supreme Court had taken a contrary view of the situation 
in sustaining the tax on oil and gas leases. Because of t de 
cision and its tendency to define property rights, it may be diff- 
cult for the commission to sustain any order fixing the distance 
between wells and property lines. He said that in the Ea 





territory wells are being drilled to the thin sands at 3500 feet at 


a cost of about $70,000, and more money is being put i: the 
wells than is taken out. The yield is not sufficient per a to 
pay.” 


Suggestions were made that in narrow elongated tracts 


tions must be made as to the 300 feet requirement, to which the 
commission assented, and the rule permits closer drilling 


hearing and permit by the commission. 


Mr. Nazro said the rule may have a good moral effect. “In 25 
or 50 years people will look back and say what a bunch of fools 
there were in Texas. They wasted labor, material and oi he 
said. 


J. B. Wade and W. B. Harris of Fort Worth discussed the 
legal phases of the order and asked that no injustice be done those 
who have already acquired property rights in the purchase of land 
or leases or who hold peculiarly-shaped tracts 





AT LAKE PONTCHARTRAIN END OF NEW ORLEANS INDUSTRIAL CANAL AND INNER HARBOR, SHOWING DOULLUT & WIL 


LIAMS SHIPYARD ON RIGHT BANK, WITH FOUR 


STEEL SHIPS OF 9600 TONS ON THE WAYS. 
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The Drainage Problem from the Viewpoint 
of the Investor and Investment Dealer’ 


By Epwarp Bower, Vice-President Otis & Co., Cleveland, O. 


sa very great privilege and pleasure to have been invited to 
t the viewpoint of the drainage problem of one of the parties 
uch interested in such problem. 

I do not say to you that the investor and investment dealer 
» interest is one and the same) is the most important party 
rest in this great problem. It is a debatable question which 
titutes the more important factor, the man who furnishes the 


the man who physically creates the property or the man 
whe ally uses the property and brings the result from the use 
In the successful working out of the drainage problem, those 
primarily interested logically divide into three classes—the men 
ho own the land to be drained, the engineers who prepare the 


plans and create the drainage system, and the investment dealer, 
and through him the investor, who furnishes the money to pay for 


the operation. It is my firm conviction that the interests of all 
three are identical. I am very sure that when this whole matter 
is thoroughly thought out and studied and understood that this will 
be proven to be true. I believe that the effort necessary to bring 
us to this conclusion is worth all the labor involved in its accom- 
plishment. 

Those devoting time ard thought to the great drainage problems 
of our country are performing one of the most highly patriotic 
and truly American undertakings possible in this time of great 
stress. On every hand we hear, and in the papers we see, the 
statement that the crying need of the hour is increased production. 
It is said that one of the fundamental things in the solution of our 
labor problem and social unrest today is increased production, and 
in no line probably is it so necessary as in the production of food- 
stuffs. The high fertile land in this country available for addi- 


tional production is practically exhausted. The increase must 
therefore come from the land that can be made available by irriga- 


tion and drainage. 


I do not believe that there is any question that a greater 
amount of fertile land can be made available by drainage, 
and at less cost, than by irrigation. I believe it a fact that 
the most fertile and productive land in the country is that 
being made available by means of drainage. 

The truth of these assertions is proven by this large gathering 
of intelligent men, and the importance of the things you are dis- 
cussing and undertaking to do is worthy of the devotion of the 
greatest minds of this country. 

Now. let me direct you to a specific discussion of the subject in 
hand. I am of the opinion that there is a considerable misunder- 
standing of the true attitude of mind of the investment dealer. 
His first concern must be absolutely the welfare of his client. 
If this is not so, he will not remain long in business. . His second 
concern is that of profit for his effort. Therefore he must see to 
it. if he handles drainage securities, that those securities are abso- 
lutely safe and sound; that his client will receive promptly at the 
agreed time not only the interest upon his principal, but also, 
without fail, the principal of his investment at maturity. 

This probably sounds to you like a platitude. It is certainly a 
self-evident truth. However, as you all know, many things have 
occurred in connection with drainage undertakings in the past 
which make the emphasis of this thought essential. In days gone 
by drainage laws in many States have been of such a nature and 
the practices of those promoting and engineering drainage under- 
takings such that investment houses have handled drainage securi- 
ties which have defaulted in interest and have failed to pay the 
principal at maturity, and a considerable part of it at times has 
not been paid at all. 

These occurrences, as well as certain other practices of careless- 
ness on the part of the officials representing the landowners and 
the engineers in charge of construction, have done a great deal to 
bring discredit upon drainage securities as a class. Anything of 
this sort which tends to lower the credit standing of a class of 


*Address delivered at eighth annual meeting of National Drainage 
Congress, St. Louis, November 12. 


securities increases the rate of interest that such securities must 
bear, as well as making it difficult to get reputable investment 
houses to deal in the securities. Certain classes of corporations 
have been guilty of like failure to appreciate the absolute necessity 
of high credit and right market operations, with equally disastrous 
results. Our own experience in the handling of drainage seeuri 
ties has been exceptionally agreeable, but I think this is entirely 
due to the care which we have exercised in the purchase of such 
securities and the fact that we have insisted upon what we con 
sidered the necessary elements of soundness in such securities 

In our opinion, the following elements are essential in the 
formation of a drainage district and the creation of securities te 
finance such undertaking: 

First—The drainage laws under which the district is fermed 
and in accordance with which the securities are issued must be 
absolutely right and airtight, and such laws must have been Iiti- 
gated to the point of having the approval of the highest court 
Such laws preferably should be general, and not special laws cre 
ated for each occasion. We are very strongly of the opinion that 
the laws should be such that securities issued under them become, 
essentially, general obligations, so that all of the property in a 
given district is security for the bond issue as a whole, and not 4 
specific part of a bond issue secured by a specific piece of land 
The legal end must be so worked out that there is no difficulty 
in obtaining the opinion of a firm of bond attorneys of very highest 
standing. 

Second—The soil in the given district must be of such a nature 
that when drained it will become highly productive. 

Third—The population of the district must be large enough and 
the ownership of the land in the hands of such people that there 
can be no question about the levying of a sufficient tax, and the 
collection of the same, to meet the obligations incurred in the 
securities to be issued. There should be a real demand from such 
a representative part of the population and land ownership for the 


rrovements as to produce a willingness to pay the tax imposed 





urth—There must be sufficient transpertation facilities, er 





surance of the same, to carry the products of the district te 





market as well as a knowledge that there is a real market for the 
things that the district will produce 

lifth—The engineer's opinion, from our standpoint, is equality 
as important as the legal opinion. Unless the investment dealer 


» of drainage oper 





can rely upon the reports of engineers in che 
ations, he certainly cannot afford to handle the securities. Not 
only must the engineering be properly and scientifically done so far 
as the specific district is concerned, so that it will really accom 
plish the proper drainage of the district, but it must alse take 
into consideration the districts lying contiguous thereto, se that 
at some future time the efficiency of the specific drainage syeten 
will not prove inadequate because of water being dumped from 
adjoining districts. 

From our point of view, we believe it is essential not only that 
the officers in charge of a district shall employ reputable and com 
petent engineers to create the drainage system itself, but that also 
they shall have employed a firm of consulting engineers that shalt 
act as an effectual check upon those actually doing the work 
There is always the possibility, in any undertaking, that those 
close up, because of their very nearness to the thing, may overlook 
some very essential factors which will be apparent to those more 
remote. and for this reason havi.g a more general view of the 
situation. Also, this practice has a strong tendency to instill cou 
fidence in the minds of purchasers of drainage securities 

Sixth—Development of a high sense of business principles im 
the officers of drainage districts, the realization that the eredit of 
the district is dependent upon the prompt performance of their 
duty Our only difficulty in this respect has been the failure on 
the part of the officers of the district to remit funds for payment 
of interest and principal promptly, so that it would reach the 
depository of the district in time for prompt payment of coupons 
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and principal. The application of strictly businesslike perform 
ance in this regard would entirely remedy this difficulty. 


All of the six elements presented above must exist, and in th 





proper relation, in order to produce the things essenti: 











nate ‘ drainage undert 1g, 1 ly, to bring about 
in the given district a large increased po} ion, a smaller d 
visi ind ownership, greatly increased production, bringing 
ibout the it of ] fit ind | enhancement 1 
rd On! in tl ( S t t s res \ there 
! t le taxe of w y cipal and interest can 
be 1 i a ‘ t bs” | ‘ S CeSsSs th 
t ‘ e tl end spells disa 
I st that I have | t iy | re you cle 
at least in part, the viewpoint of the investor and investment 
dealer Irom the facts presented and statements made we b 


there can be reached but one con that is, the statement 





made in the beginning, that the interests of the landowner, the 


investment dealer are identicai. I believe th 


engineer and the 
realization of this and a mutual striving on the part of all to put 


each drainage operation upon this high plane will mean much in 


the future development of drainage. 

Abounding Prosperity Voiced in New Hotels, High- 
way Building, Farm Sales and Other Activities in 
North Carolina. 


Raleigh, N. C., November 12 
fertile counties in North Carolina is Scotland. Of the area of 


[Special.]—One of the most 


this county, 72 per cent is in cultivation. This month, at a 
point near Wagram, S44 acres of land were sold to negroes, at 
the total figure of S75,000. Negroes from five North Carolina 


South Carolina were present and bought 








counties and from 
freely One man bought tracts to the amount of $22,000, and 


paid $11,000 on the spot. Another's purchases amounted to $27, 


000. A rich and well situated section of the county is thus by 
common consent set apart for the negroes, most of whom are 
specially clever at cotton growing. some being noted for it In 


the area thus set apart for negro occupancy they have good 


schools and churches, and faney prices were paid for tracts near 
the latter, for church and schoolhouse seet i 

Wilson is to have a new hotel to cost $250.000, and Kinston 
is to have one at about the some cost. 
chased. as has also the site for the 


to go in palrs 


The sites have been pur 
General Greene Hotel at 
Greensboro, near the Union Railway Station The latter hotel 
will have 185 


©. Henry Hotel 


made No landlords ever saw so great an amount of travel, and 


ns and will cost over SGO0.000 To the 





ensboro an addition of 65 rooms is b 


very few places have sufficient rooms to handle it. 
The new courthouse of Guilford county, at Greensboro, will 
be occupied about January 1, and directly afterwards the old 
courthouse will be torn down to make room for a large and cost 
office building. which the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co 
will erect. 
Work on the $300,000 bridge across the 


Williamstown, on the boundary between Bertie and Martin 





counties. is to begin as soon as the War Department apy ‘ 
the project rl fund re in hand I bridg will b ery 
long and will require special care. the Roanoke being specially 
treacherous in the way of high water This bridge is on the 
new and approved highway between Raleigh and Norfolk, Va 

The town of Mt. Airy is finishing a dam of reinforced concret 
costing $65,000, to inerea its electric powe The d: is 2S 
feet high and develops 590 horse-power ] town owns ther 
power plant at a dam two and a half miles above the 1 


and on the same stream. 
The hard-surfaced highwav between 
of Garner is completed, and that village has civen a contract 


for an extension of it one mile along the right of way of the 


Southern Railway. The latter agreed to this. and thus two 
grade crossings are eliminated. The county of Wake takes the 


contract to build the hard-surface road from Raleigh to the 
village of Cary. this being another link in the Central highway, 
and all grade crossings are eliminated on this, as Federal aid is 
not given unless they are cut out. 

The last week in this month the contract will be let for a 21- 


mile stretch of the Central highway, hard surface, in Lenoir 


county, of which Kinston is the county-seat. Work is wel! under 


Way on another two-mile stretch of the same highway in that 
county; the latter made a great hit early in the present year py 
voting by a great majority for a $2,000,000 bond issue f hard 
! ed highways In fact, that fine county had the 
the first in 1919 to put over a great road proj m the 
modern way 
reas in land values alongside these hard cod 
s wha eop t } f them The 15 
Cer il | Guilford ceunty between = p 


nd High Point may be cited as a case in poir 


A contract has been let for 3% miles of hard-surfac vay 

Buncombe, That fine countv has many miles of sucl ad 
se and finds that they increase vastly property values a ring 

i tic irlv d ible class of new settlers Gre: tt 
tion is paid to the laying out of these roads in that cou . and 


pecial designs give the maximum of safety at curves. 


Phe congr 





ration of alo Presbyterian Church, founded in 
17623. has quickly raised £38,000 for a Sunday-school 

munity building to be connected with the present stately old 
church building. In the zone of which this church is the center ar 
tle great cotton mills of the Cones and Sternbergers, in t sub- 


urbs of Greensboro. with over 5000 operatives. A finishing mill 


is one of the four. the others being the Revolution. Whiteoak 
aud Proximity. The mill owners gave generously to the churel 


and made addresses at the notable memorial services held at it 
in October. 

On the Greeneville tobacco warehouse floors, so far this season 
over 18,009,000 pounds of leaf tobacco have been sold. and f 
over $10,000,000 was paid in eash. 


7 


The average price per pound 
is over 52 cents. It is exactly twice what it was in 1917. In 
Moore county tobacco has actually sold for $3.50 to $4 a pound 
The news vnow comes from one market that 14 pounds cf leaf 
brought S90. 

There is a rush for tobacco, cotton and peanuts, and for the 
latter the growers are now getting 10 cents a pound. Cotton is 
eing very clesely gathered and the oldest farmers never before 
saw such a season of picking In a few famed localities this 
crop is almost a full one. but generaly is only about 60 per cent 
rhe quality is quite high The boll-weevil has apneared in at 


least three of the extreme southeastern counties. The experi- 





ment is to be tried of planting no cotton in belt 20 mi \ 
north of the infected area, but the odds are that this will not 
revent the advance of the insect. 
Brunswick Levee System to Be Extended. 
Yazoo City. Miss., November 17—[Special.]—The Brur 
levee project, which consists of the construction of 27 1 of 
levee in Warren county, Mississippi, and which has interested 


Federal and State engineers and many other engineers of 1 
e time, and in which the majority of the residents of Sharkey 

Issaquenna, Warren. Holmes. Washington, Humphreys and } 

counties are deeply interested, now seems a probability in the near 





future. It has been discussed for many years, and the 

le tion should have been taken at the last session of the Mis 

s Legislature for its construction, it is said. had not tl! 
asure become entangled with the matter of the forming of tl 


new county of Humphreys. 
The proposition amounts simply to an extension of the 
vee system from Brunswick, in Warren county. Mississi 
the west bank of the Yazoo Canal. oposite Vieksbure 


neers estimate. Federal, State and eneineers in nvri 
t that the constructi of the Brunswick levee will low 
level of the high water on several thousand acres of the bes 


richest lands of the State in the Yazoo-Mississipni River Delta 


section, from two and a half to five feet. Yazoo county wi 
fit the most. for this county has more land subject to overflow 
which will be raised above high water. according to the engineers’ 


estimates, than any other of the counties involved. 
In the construction of the levee the Government proposes to 
The bill which the next Lezisla 


ture is expected to pass authorizés the two levy boards of this 


bear two-thirds of the expense 


State to issue bonds or make levys sufficient to meet the remain- 
der of the expense and authorizes the two boards to make the 
necessary appropriations for the work. 
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If We Were Right on So Many Issues, May We Not 
Again Be Right? 
LaFayette, Ga., October 25. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I am no 
ancel my subscription to the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD 
because of your attacks and the position you have taken against 

Nations and the Peace Treaty. I am going to 


t going to do as a number of your subscribers did, 


namely 


the la of 
contil a subscriber to your journal not because I agree with 
or ap the fight you are waging against the League of Na- 
tions, because I admire and commend you for the presenta- 
tion her great questions that so vitally affect the people 
and and which appear weekly in the MANUFACTURERS 
RECORD 

I reserve the right, however, to occasionally take you to task 
for I believe to be your unfair attacks on the League of Na- 
tions, as long as the public interests demand it. No loyal Ameri- 
ean ¢2 dmire the present opposition to the ratification of the 


Peace Treaty. And I propose to show in this letter, if you will 


allow space for publication, that you are only presenting one side 
of the Issue 
been right on practically every question ever presented to the 


You are just 


I know you are a big, brainy man, and have for years 


public through the columns of your great journal. 
far wrong by your opposition to the Peace Treaty as you 


ht on the other questions you have so ably presented to 





were 
the public. 

A few years ago there appeared on the front cover of your 
journa these words: “Published in the interest of the South 
and Southwest.” At that time yeu no doubt represented the 
the South and Southwest, as there were no great 
Since that time the words 


interest of 
questions like the present involved 
“South and Southwest” have died away and there now appears 
on the front cover of the MANUFACTURERS RecorpD these words 
“Exponent of America,” under which there appears the picture 
of the American Eagle with both wings outstretched. You no 
doubt represent the best interest of the people of the United 
States on the labor and other great questions which you so ably 
present to the public. but you do not represent the best interest 
of the South and Southwest, and, I may add, a majority of the 
American people, by your opposition to the Peace Treaty and 
the League of Nations. I cannot. therefore, believe, and my 
epinion will be verified by a majority of the American people, 
that your journal is the “Exponent of America,” but the “Ex- 
ponent’ of a Republican combination, working to defeat the rati- 
fication of the Peace Treaty. And so long as you are lined up 
with this present combination you should remove the words 
“Exponent of America” and the picture of the American Eagle 
from the front cover and keep it removed until your “heart beats 
on the right side.” 

A few weeks ago you published a lengthy article from the Hon. 
John B. Knox of Alabama in opposition to the League of Na- 
tions. You well know the only position of political importance 
ever held by Mr. Knox was when he was president of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of Alabama, in 1901, which forever dis- 
franchised the negro in that State. And the people of Alabama 
should place a cross upon the breast of Mr. Knox for this very 
act if for nothing more. Be it said, however, to Mr. Knox's 
credit he is too much of a gentleman and statesman to grossly 
insult the President. as has been done by a few Democratic 
Senators. It is amazingly strange, too, that while you give such 
liberal space to the article of Mr. Knox, you never publish or 
have anything to say with regard to the position taken on this 
important question by Congressman Fred L. Blackmon of Ala- 
bama, who was formerly and may be now Mr. Knox's law 
partner. 

In your issue of October 9 you published in great big display 
letters the position taken by Senators Shields of Tennessee and 
Smith of Georgia, in which they advocate “Reservations” and 
have lined up with the Republican combination. Before carry- 
ing this subject any farther, let me ask you, Did you know 
that the people of Tennessee would retire Senator Shields from 
the Senate at the expiration of his present term? Did you 
know that men prominent in political life in Tennessee requested 
Senator Shields to resign as United States Senator, and make 
the race again for the Senate, so they might retire him to pri- 
vate life without waiting for his present term to expire? Did 
yor know that Senator Smith had taken his first steps towards 


his retirement from the Senate at the expiration of his present 
term? Have you ever thought of the fact that ex-United States 
Senator Thomas W. Hardwick was retired from the Senate be- 
cause he did not support the Administration, and represent the 
people of Georgia, as he was elected to do? Let me again ask 
you, while publishing the stand taken by the above named “dis 
tinguished” Senators, Why did you not publish the speech de 
livered by Senator McKeller of Tennessee a few weeks ago in 

support of the adoption of the League of Nations? 
Not long since Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska read copies of 
League to Enforce Peace, chan 


boards of trade, church organizations, 


telegrams and letters from the 


bers of commerce, 





business men and othe f California to Senator Johnson request 
Ing hil 0 thdraw his opposition » tl t n ft the 
Pen lreat \\ did y« ind tel 
grams as read | se I t gram 
given out by the Lea ed t 
Senator Johnson from the f W 

“We have read the P1 Treaty 
and the League of Nations earefull 
all the objections offered t the most 
important presented to the | Wa 
It is far above all person: re ¢ 
vinced the treaty should be ratified without amendment 
vation Peace, and peace on a permanent basis of open arbitra 
tion, inquiry and d ission before the resort to war is vital to 
the welfare of t \ ican people and the welfa of the world 
America must not be false to herself and refus wh a peace 
except fe most weighty reasons The objecti >» ratifi 
eation are net weighty. and should not hold s back We ap 
} ] »\ cht opposition We are confident that 
in this we speak for an overwhelming majority of the people of 
California, and that y position doc not represent ther 
truh 

Why did you not publish the above telegram so your readers 
could have both sides of tl! issue? Former United State Sena 
tor W. Murray Crane, and one time colleague of Senator Lode 


in the Senate, has plainly advised Senator Lodge that he was 
not representing a majority of the people of the State of Massa 
chusetts, and further that the Republican party was getting no 
encouragement by his present attitude and that he should with 
draw his opposition to the League of Nations You never gave 
the publie this information. 

Why don’t you publish the great speeches of Senators Nelson 
of Minnesota and McCumber of North Dakota, both Republ 
cans, who are advocating ratification of the Peace Treaty. with 
out reservations or amendments, and as it was drafted at Ver 
sailles? Why don’t you publish the great speech of the Hon 
Herbert Hoover. United States Food Administrator, and a Re 
publican, delivered at Stanford University, Cal 
tober 3. in which he said the Peace Treaty must be ratified or 
we must “prepare to fight.” Let me quote one paragraph of 
what Mr. Hoover said in that speech: “I am confident that if 
we attempt now to revise the treaty we shall tread a road 


fornia, on Ox 


through European chaos and even if we managed to keen « 
soldiers out of it we will not escape fearful economic losses 
the League is to break down we must at once prepare to fight 
Few people seem to realize the desperation to which Europe has 
been reduced.” You know the MANUFACTURERS Recorp is thé 
“Exponent of America,” and if so it should give to its readers 
the opinions of America’s greatest statesmen, who represent both 
sides of this important question. 

On the front cover of a recent issue of the MANUFACTURERS 
ReEcorD you published a part of a speech of Senator Sherman 
of Illinois, delivered in the Senate a few days since, in which 
he seems to have exploded, and above the paragraph of the speec! 
published you used these words in great, big display letters 
“God grant that it may be so.” You did not publish enough of 
that speech. In fact you published the part of it that served 
your purpose best. If you remember, in my letter published in 
the MANUFACTURERS Recorp of September 11 in writing of thé 
opposition to the adoption of the League of Nations, I said: “But 
jealous of the ability of that matchless statesman—Woodrow 
Wilson—-and of the further fact that he can occupy the White 
House for a third term if he desires, they are determined to 
embarrass him in the great work he bas undertaken in an effort 
to bring about a world peace.” 

Now let me show you that in that same speech of Senator 
Sherman’s that every word I wrote was the solemn trnath. In 
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that same speech, after suggesting that President Wilson was 
seeking a third term. he said: ‘The President’s second hegira 
from the Capitol is the threshold of that candidacy. He has an- 
pounced the League and Treaty greater than our Government. 
He is ready to die for it. Never in his most exalted heights has 
he been ready to die for our Government. A third term he 
puts by again and again, but each time is gentler than the other. 
To save the greatest document in the world’s history no sacri- 
fice will be refused. A third term on an issue of subordinating 
eur Government to the League is as little as an internationalist 
patriot can offer to the world. Who would not hear voices in 
the air on such a proposal? The gravity of such a service will 
justify him in doing anything.” 

This part of the speech you did not publish. This part of the 
distinguished Senator's speech discloses a part of the trouble. 
that President Wilson had them “guessing.” They are anxious 
to eliminate the President as a probable candidate for a third 
term. They dare not faee President Wilson in another cam- 
paign. Why? Because President Wilson and the Democratic 
party enacted legislation and put through reforms that the Re- 
publican party had for years promised, but never fulfilled. And 
they know deep down in their hearts that they will again meet 
their Waterloo in the next Presidential election. The President 
struck the Republicans a “stinging blow’ when he declared in a 
message to Congress in favor of an adequate protective tariff for 
the protection of our industries. In your issue of May 29 you 
commended the President for his position on the tariff question. 
This left the Republicans without an issue, and the only thing 
they have to harp and yell about is the League of Nations. The 
opposition to the ratification of the Peace Treaty, therefore, is 
political—nothing more and nothing less. 

As much as I desire to see peace; as anxious as I am to see 
the Peace Treaty ratified and the unrest among the laboring 
elass and ail industries adjusted and forever settled, I would 
rather see the Peace Treaty withdrawn from the Senate and 
made a party issue in the next Presidential campaign than to 
gee it ratified with reservations and amendments, as proposed 
by the present Republican combination. If the proposed reserva- 
tions and amendments were necessary; if they were proposed for 
sincere purposes; if this combination could show that they were 
really right, and that the President and the advocates of the 
League of Nations were wrong, I would say let them come in 
But since the fight has been going on in the Senate they have 
sbown that the opposition is purely political and genuine hatred 
ef the President. They have time after time grossly insulted the 
President. They have accused him of receiving costly presents 
im Europe. They yell about the honors that have been showered 
apon the President both at home and abroad (another way 
they have of showing their hatred of the President). They call 
him a “bigot” and “schoolteacher.” I don’t know so much 
about the “school” part, but I do know, and my opinion has been 
verified by a majority of the American people, that he has been 
the best teacher the American people ever had. 

Some of the opponents of the League of Nations now intimate 
that the President might be suffering from a “brain lesion.” 
There is no doubt but what the present combination against the 
Peace Treaty is enough to cause an ordinary man to have two 
er three “brain lesions.” But so long as President Wilson puts 
through legislation such as that enacted during the past seven 
years; so long as he fights our battles as he did before and dur- 
ing the European War; so long as he stands upon the ground 
that he now occupies; so long as he advocates a League of Na- 
tions and a Peace Treaty, that will bring all world powers to- 
gether for a world peace, and forever end all wars; so long as 
be defends the principles for which 60,000 of our gallant boys 
fought and died upon the battlefields of France; if these things 
are what it takes to bring about a “brain lesion,” or if it 
is what they are pleased to call a “brain lesion,” let us all pray 
that President Wilson may always be afflicted with a “brain 
lesion.” L. P. Mason. 


{Mr. Mason need not be disturbed because a few subscribers, 
gwnwilling to see both sides of the question, have discontinued their 
subscriptions to the MANUFACTURERS Recorp, for the number of 
pew subscribers has many times exceeded the few who have 
stopped. Indeed, the subscription list of this paper is growing 
teday far more rapidly than ever before in its history. 

If the MANUFACTURERS REcORD was right on so many ques- 
tions, as stated by Mr. Mason, in times past, when we were di- 


rectly opposing the public clamor of the hour, may it not perhaps 
be true that it i$ right when today it opposes the popular clamor 
for the surrender of American sovereigfty, with permission of 
Europe and Japan to decide upon our future? 

If the MANUFACTURERS Recorb, as Mr. Mason says, represents 
the best interests of the people of the United States, it must of 
necessity represent the best interests of the South and South- 
West, notwithstanding the fact that he seems to differentiate the 
two. The South is the greatest undeveloped asset of the United 
States. Upon the South may rest the salvation of this country 
from the Bolshevism of the 11,000,000 unnaturalized foreigners 
in America, and the radical leaders who would use them to over- 
turn this Government; but it is impossible for the MAaNvwrac- 
TURERS REcoRD, or any other publication, to represent the best 
interests of the whole country without representing the best 
interests of the South and Southwest. Mr. Mason broadly makes 
the statement that a majority of the American people are opposed 
to the fight against the League of Nations. It is impossible for 
Mr. Mason or anyone else to make so positive an assertion based 
on any knowledge whatever. He has no facts on which to sup- 
port that statement. 

It was not so long ago when a majority of the people voted 
to elect a President. based on the slogan “He kept us out of 
war.” The MaNuracrurers Recorp vigorously assailed that 
slogan as fundamentally false and because it took the position 
that we must seek peace rather than the path of duty, leaving 
the consequences to God, when once we had done our duty 

Judging by the corespondence which comes to the MANU Fac- 
TURERS Recorp from all parts of the South, the opposition to 
the League of Nations in that section is most pronounced, and 
certainly the people of the South cannot be charged with desir- 
ing to uphold “A Republican Combination.” Notwithstanding 
Mr. Mason's suggestion that we remove the American Eagle and 
the words “Exponent of America,’’ we must decline to accommo- 
date him, for the heart of the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD “beats 
on the right side” in the great question of saving this country 
from surrendering its sovereignty and its power over its own 
affairs into the greatest oligarchy ever devised by man. 

Mr. Knox's statements were written for the MANUFACTURERS 
RECORD and were published by us. If we had received anything 
from Mr. Blackmon in opposition thereto, we would have pub- 
lished his views, just as we are publishing Mr. Mason's letter, 
however unjust and unfounded are most of the statements in 
it. The statements made by Senators Shields and Smith were 
news because they were the views of Democratic Senators who 
are going contrary to the position of their party machine on the 
League of Nations. For that reason the publication of what 
they said was a piece of news and published on that account. If 
we undertook to publish one-tenth of the speeches made for and 
against the League of Nations. we would have to enlarge the 
number of pages many times and then not find room. 

If Mr. Mason were at all conversant with newspaper limita- 
tions, he would know how utterly absurd his questions are, 
since he would fully understand that even the daily papers can- 
not begin to publish one-half of the speeches and telegrams, and 
the resolutions on the question of the League of Nations. 

It is entirely immaterial to the MANUFACTURERS RecorpD 
whether the Republican party as a party is representing the 
views of its constituents or not. We are not an upholder of 
the Republican or the Democratic party. We thank God that 
for 38 years the MANUFACTURERS Recorp has been an independ- 
ent newspaper, perfectly willing to voice its own views. and 
entirely unbiased by any political affiliation with either party 

Mr. Hoover is a great man in many respects. but Mr. Hoover 
is not always a safe guide. He made some rather bad breaks in 
the early days of his food administration in his predictions as to 
what would happen in the way of lower prices of foodstuffs. 
which were directly contrary to what did happen and what 
actual facts in the case demonstrated. even while Mr. Hoover 
was talking about what he thought would happen. Great man as 
he is, we have not found Mr. Hoover an entirely safe guide in ail 
things. 

All that we desired to publish of Senator Sherman's speech 
was an appeal to this country to return to sanity and safety. 
To publish an extract from a man’s speech on such a line as this 
did not in any way whatever commend everything else said in 
the speech. It is a very narrow-minded man indeed who is un- 
willing to see a strong thing used from a public address, even if 
he does not agree with all the other things in that address. 
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T) ire a great many things in President Wilson's speeches 2740 feet; Fortune Oil Co.’s Pugh No. 9, with 1000 barrels, fron 
whic ive received the heartiest commendation of the MANv- sand at a depth of 2750 feet. 
PAC s RecorD, but no one would expect as oF eayom else For the week ending November 8 new production was as fo 
to « end everything he has said in his public addresses, for jows: (Claiborne field—Arkansas Natural Gas Co.'s Shaw No 
: ] -OVverce imself i ‘ : os om 
he | elf has complete ly reversed himself in many, many thing 91, with 12.000 barrels. from a depth of 2078S feet: George Baird 


We did not commend his address when he said we must be neutral 
We did not commend his address when he denounced 


in theught 

thos io were seeking to bring about preparedness on the part 
of our intry, but we did commend many other splendid things 
whi e has said, and we expect to commend and condemn 
any ress by any man when in our judgment it fits in with the 


work the MANUFACTURERS Recorp to do so. As Mr. Mason 


the President declared in favor of a protective tariff, 


says, ‘ en 

the MANUFACTURERS Recorp heartily commended him, and it 
expects to commend him on every possible occasion when he says 
a thing which we have the presumption to believe is the right 


thing: and every newspaper must decide for itself as to what it 

shall commend or condemn 

We are publishing Mr. Mason's letter because it has been our 
open our columns to free discussion of the great issues 

of the hour, reserving always the right to criticize the letters of 

those whose views run contrary to the views of the MANt 

ers RecorD as on any other basis the MANUFACTURERS 


FACT 
Recorp could not justify its existence. Unless it is willing to 
express its own opinion regardless of the views of its readers or 
its advertisers, it would be unworthy of public confidence. The 


fact that its subscription list is growing far more rapidly than 
ever before seems to be rather a good proof that the American 
people believe in its Americanism, and that a good many thou 
sands of them are willing to accept it as the “Expenent of 
America.” Whether or not they agree with all of its views on 
the League of Nations, or the labor question, or Bolshevism, they 
are at least willing to give it credit for honesty of convictions. 
and are not so narrow-minded as to charge it with being an up- 
holder of any political party, or dominated by any spirit other 
than that of its devotion to Americanism, pure and undefiled 
hewing to the line, permitting the chips to fall where they may 
and stating the truth as God gives it power to see the truth.— 
Editor MANUFACTURERS REcorD.] 


Late Developments of North Louisiana Gas and Oil 
Fields. 


Homer, La., November 14—[Special.] 
in the North Louisiana fields in the past few weeks have been of 
exceptional interest. Oil production in particular has been prob 
ably the most noteworthy in the history of the fields, and the 
latest productions in the Claiborne field are declared to have 
proved that particular field the most wonderful in the records of 


Oil and gas operations 


the petroleum industry. 

Developments have been so great and consistent that operators 
producers and investors have been coming into the North Louisiana 
fields in unprecedented numbers, and many have been pronounce 
ing it the greatest oil district in the country. The low cost of 
drilling and the production of individual wells are the features 
that have most impressed the prospectors, 

In the Claiborne field alone, for the week ending November 1 
seven wells were brought in, with a total production of 60,000 
barrels, while on November 12 three wells, with a combined pro 
duction of 50,000 barrels. were brought in. Among the wells 
brought in up to November 1 were the Gilliland Oil Co.’s Oakes 
No. 6, with an estimated flow of 30.000 barrels, from a depth of 
2063 feet in deep sand; Texas Company's Langston B-1, with a 
12.000-barrel flow. from a depth of 1150 feet in shallow sand. and 
said to be the largest shallow well in the entire country: Lou 
isiana Oil & Refining Corporation's Jackson No. 4, with a 1500 
barrel flow from a depth of 1220 feet; their Jackson No. 3, in 
the same section, with 3000 barrels, from a depth of 15S0 feet ; 
White Bros. Oakes No. 2. with 10,000 barrels, from deep sand ; 
Arkansas Natural Gas Co.’s Langston No. 95, with 1500 barrels. 
from a depth of 1250 feet. and Geo. C. Baird's Langston No, %. 
a 300-barrel pumper from a depth of 1040 feet. 

Other wells brought in during the week ending November 1 
were three in the Red River field, as follows:' Bull Bayou Oil 
Co.s Armistead No. 12. with 300 barrels. from a depth of 2730 
feet; Shaffer Oil & Refining Co.’s Robertson No. 1, with a pro- 
duction estimated at from 3000 to 5000 barrels, from a depth of 


langston No. 4, with 1500 barrels, from a depth of 1210 feet 

Gulf Refining Co.'s Chatman No. 6, with 2500 barrels, from a 
depth of 2030 feet; Louisiana Oil & Refining Corporation’s Lang 
sten No. A-4, with a flow of 800 barrels, from a depth of about 
1210 feet. Red River tield—Fortuna Oil & Gas ¢ = Pugh N 

>, with 50 barrels, at 2725 feet; Pugh No. 9, with 500 barrels, a 
2730: Gilliland and Foster's Pugh No. 1, with 
2670 feet; Tex-La-Homa Oil Co's Nelson No. 5. with 3000 ba 






~ IK) barrels at 





i feet; Texas Company's Stephens No. 4, with 150 
feet. 


rels at 2 








barrels at 


The three large wells brought in November 12 in the Red Rive 
field were all in section 30 27-7. and oil was struc it about 
“070 feet in each instance These wells are Standard Oil C 
Shaw No. 5. with 20.000 barrels: Eastham and tart : 


No. 1, with 15.000 barrels, and Arkansas Natural Gas © 
Shaw No. 91, with 15,000 barrels 


In Ouachita parish there has been great development in g 


praduction and in gas by-products utilization. The Oscar N 
Company has completed a large gasoline plant at Lar . o 


daily capacity of the plant is 1200 gallons. The Southern Carb 
Co. will soon have completed and put in operation three ga 
plants It has recently brought in a gas well with 11,000,000 
feet daily production Another well with 19,000,000 feet daily 
production has been brought in in the northwestern part of tl 
parish, 

Relative to this development in the Claiborne field the Shreve 
port Times of November 13 says: 

“Every world’s record was smashed by the Claiborne oil field 
Wednesday, when three giant wells were completed in the de« 
sand, producing an aggregate initial production of 350.000 ba 
of high gravity oil. 

“The Standard Oil Co. reported completion of its Shaw No. 5 
in section 30-21-77, 200 feet west by 650 feet south of the nort! 
east corner of the northwest quarter of the southeast ouarts 
This well came with a production of 20,000 barrels 

“Eastham and Barnes completed their Shaw No. 1. 1500 f 
south by 1940 feet west of the northeast corner of section 3O-21-7 


the well coming in with initial production of 15,000 barre! 


! 
“Arkansas Natural Gas Co. brought in their Shaw No. 91 
making estimated 15,000 barrels. The gusher is located 45 feet 


east and 2S feet north of the southwest corner of the northeast 
quarter of the northeast quarter of section 30-21-7 

“All wells came in around ZOTO feet The reeord of tl ar 
field surpasses any in the history of petroleum, according to ¢ 


tant records. The oil tests about 43 degrees Baume gravity 


Can’t Wait for Newspapers, So Installs Wireless. 


Jackson. Miss.. November 15> [ Spec ial. | Not satisfied with 
waiting on the newspapers to give him the news of the outside 
world, M. L. Guyton, of an obscure Mississippi community known 
as Cotton Plant, has installed a high-power wireless receiving 
outfit. At night he receives messages from ships far out at sea, 
as well as from the larger land stations. With further removal 
of Government restrictions, Mr. Guyton intends to install a hig! 
power sending apparatus, in order to bring Tippah county int 
direct touch with world affairs. This is taken as an indication 

1 


of the far-reaching possibilities of wireless development it 


country. 


Seeking Connection With Structural Steel Concern. 


The Southern Engineering Co., 425 Gravier street. New O 
leans, advise the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorpD that they desire to 
establish connections with a reliable structural steel concern that 
is in a position to fabricate steel in that district, particularly 
Louisiana, Eastern Texas and Mississippi and Alabama A Bir 
ningham firm is preferred. The company states there is a larg 
amount of structural steel business in New Orleans in prospect 
on the market, and that the tank business alone in the oil fields 


amounts to a very large figure 
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Increasing City Population and Decreasing Farm Population 
Producing an Inevitable Trend of Higher Food stuffs 


By L. B. Laneworstuy, Chicago. 


A wave of discontent is sweeping the whole civilized world. In 
every great industrial country revolution seems to be in the air. 
It is evident that one of the great underlying causes of this condi- 
tion is the high cost of living. 

In the United States this problem came into prominence, and 
unfortunately into polities in 1912. In the years immediately 
preceding, the cost of foodstuffs had advanced rapidly not only in 
this country, but in the principal countries of Europe. The bur- 
dens imposed by high prices were keenly felt by the millions of 
wage-earners in densely-populated cities. At that time it was 
the cost of foodstuffs that caused the greatest concern, In the 
other necessaries of life price increase was not great. 

In the campaign of 1912 each of the three great political par- 
ties discussed this question in a special plank in their respective 
party platforms. It is interesting and instructive to note the 
vews of eur political leaders at that time. The Democrats alleged 
that high prices were due to the high tariff laws and to trusts and 
combinations fostered thereby. The Republicans denied that high 
tariff caused the high prices complained of, and advocated a scien- 
tific investigation to determine the real cause. They advocated 
means of supplying farmers with money at a low rate of interest 
in order to stimulate and increase farm production. The Progres- 
sive party declared that high prices were due to both natural and 
artificial causes. It advocated tariff revision, control of trusts 
and combinations, better and cheaper method of transportation 
and distribution, better farming and marketing methods and 
measures to prevent extravagance and waste. It advocated also 
measures to overcome the tendency to leave the country for the 
city. 

The Democratic candidate for President supported his party's 


oduction a far 


Annval produ tion in| bushe 


Billions 
2 


1918 


prices foo 
United States fro 


platform declaration on this question, but went farther. He said: 
“We know that they (prices) are not fixed by the competition of 
the market or by the ancient law of supply and demand, which is 
to be found stated in all the primers of economics, but by private 
arrangement with regard to what the supply should be and an 
agreement among the producers themselves.” (Our food products 
were then produced by approximately 6,000,000 farmers.) Many 
regarded this statement as lacking either in knowledge or candor, 


or both. 


The Democratic party was successful, came into power and 
proceeded without unnecessary delay to revise the tariff accord 
ing to the lines proposed. Notwithstanding this revision, the 


price of foodstuffs continued upward. From 1912 to 1914, in- 
clusive, the average advance was approximately 15 per cent. 
There was something wrong with the politician’s diagnosis. Like 
the inexperienced dentist, it has pulled the wrong tooth. 

An examination of Chart 1 presented here, “production and 
farm prices of foodstuffs in the United States from 1870 to 1918,” 
proves the fallacy of the declarations of the Democratic party and 
its candidate's statements. This chart clearly indicates that price 
has invariably been controlled by supply. A short crop was fol- 
lowed by a long price. A long crop by a short price. In 1881 
production fell 8,000,000 bushels short of the preceding year; the 
price advanced 18 cents per bushel. In 1885 the crop exceeded 
that of the preceding year by upwards of 1.000,000.000 bushels; 
the price per bushel fell 20 cents. The chart proves that when- 
ever production lines have advanced, price lines have receded; 
whenever production lines have receded, price lines have advanced. 

Again, in the 15-year period from 1885 to 1900, prices of farm 
products were low, the lowest average since the Civil War. Yet 
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CHART 1. FOODSTUFFS DATA AS USED IN THIS CHART INCLUDE CORN, WHEAT, OATS, RYE, BARLEY, BUCKWHEAT AND 
POTATOES. IT CLEARLY INDICATES THAT PRICE HAS BEEN CONTROLLED BY SUPPLY. 
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during | of that time we had a high protective tariff From debtors. Thousand f them were obliged to aband the farms 
190 » 1907, inclusive, we had a low tariff, but prices were an and seek new means of gaining a elihood 
S : f 20 per cent higher than in the 15-year period men In the ‘ time. 1 icture fostered by a hig prot ve 
tir lhe law of supply and demand governs. It is as natural tariff began to tl ‘ M g id 
4 ible as the law of gravity. Price is as sensitive to su; confined to the East and Middle ] t of the Nort! 
iry to temperature diy e Mis e Wes Mar T gy « g 
d: | x the Civil War there was a rush of settlers to occupy , d to existe this are ] 
of ysundiess public domatin. Under the several } lic t ed fr t tot cit ere, beca 
18 Congress, the Homestead, Pre-emption and the Tre of foodstu w i and ges f t | t 
ite . Opportunity was ollered the p bh] t weg | T 
an a I rice, Hundreds of tl isands took advantage of this tu a . i « gy whi t I ( I 
ts t Among them were included a large percentage of ene agement t fre t Gove t or f 
ty s returned fro military to civil life, for whose benefit cial interest ft 
r, special Congressional enactments, This « s irlv indicated Cha 11 , s of 
\ esult of this movement, agriculture developed rapidly. products It ndicated also on ¢ irt @. presented her Rela 
| ut public lands west of the Mississippi River, including tive growth of rural and ban 1 ilation in t I ted Stat 
a | Kansas, Nebraska and the Dakotas were settled. This area from 1860 to 1910 I be ol ed tha if | l é 
he ‘ gely open prairie, rich and productive and ready for the mentioned. the ne of urban population began to take a sharp 
in- g plow Within a few years production of the farm crops turn upward and th ne of rural population begun to dé 
nt. beg o exceed the demand. As a result, prices fell and farming In the preceding decade. it will be noticed that the line of rural 
ke bn ‘ profitable. Many could not realize from their Aop the population made an upward turn This was the period of 
st of production. Then the farmers as a class were rush to occupy farm lands. The great drift of rural populat 
nd cityward had its beginning in the period of agricultural d 
3,” but it has since continued at an increasing ratio, while the 
nd Chor 2 crease in rural population has been declining 
ce F 1860 to 1910 b lat f the United St te 
rom 1860 to urban population o e Unite ates 
J. Relative growth af Urban ys 
: ; increased 740 per cent, rural 87 per cent. In Chart 2 | 
81 Milli and Rural populatilon in increase of population for the present decade is estimated It is 
he . 
‘ee som 10ns Unitled Staltes fram more than probable that the urban line will go higher and the 
eG rural line lower than indicated on the chart 
S, 1860 to W91t0 We have in the past given nearly all of our energies, pl 
val and ancial, to manufacture, transportation and commerce In- 
A cidentally this means the building of cities. In doing this we hav 
1.0 neglected agriculture until we have reachell that period wl 
. Pd is bevond the continuing ability of our present agricultural 
et / lation to meet demands, domestic and foreign, for food product 
/ The decline in rural population is becoming more and more 
. 20 noticeable. The last census sl] d that in six of our agricultural 
States, Iowa, Indiana. Missouri, Ohio. New Hampshire and Ver 
— mont, there was ar etual falling « We are making 1 t 
to arrest this shift of | tion We are making « \ ort t 
pO inerease it In every city, town and 1 ige throughout the land 
V4 there is some sort of association, a civie body, wl ] al 
business is to attract population to the town 
o : : 
he The effect of war is always to attract populat eit ird 
a During the late war the inufacturing interests of the N 
— have drawn from the Sout ipprox ately 590.000 negro la 
—_ 
= men and women, the great majority of who were tal 
—_ Southern farms and plantations to Norther cities I the 
— ~ mobilization of war industry we made enor drafts ¢« the 
— — } and 1 r . f } } N } +} } 
—_ KX St and mos vigo S ol rural po iti rt | tide 
— ecityvward ceased sine the armistice Onlwv ¢ ill minority of 
—_ y, ; \ i : 
— 4 the soldiers and sai re drawn fror t! nts ha . ™ 1 
— ‘lizati t ed t ral } I £ 
and 
— wen mad ] ible t ' fa f I ’ w 
--— _ ~ad . 
—_ og ¢ wages and the city’s attractions have combined to hold the dier 
— A . " 
: from the « tr : safe to estimate that the total : as 
es 7 | i to i 
a \ ti drawn f ri nto urban life as a result of the war « eds 
= | cad f 2 000.000 It av go much higher 
= i ‘4 Today « tir are overcrowded From ever city in the 
= land « niaing pe } od the f +) ] rf} — 
— ; I da ns Ir f¢ " . t ted ' 
--- } t ? } iit 
— Q . 1 4 who < | , 
— + the s f 1 t Ar i 
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= . tl fact 7 P , t} ] 1] { 
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ail 7 No one d se of a board 
— Few « he 
--— 
= landlord Pat ~— } ; 
— ‘ : 
= The } s f nat s grea ty In ft] ‘ city 
— ’ _ ~wnulation f ev y short 
~ — lhe high cost of g¢ steadily ces. A few weeks ago the 
— 4 | , . 
— | President in an address to Cong on this question advised 
; LBL among other things, the vigorous prosecution of neitiien and 
q 1860 1al7° Tr 8 19100 19h0 19]20 food-hoarders, and asked liberal appropriation by Congress te 




















enable the Department of Justice to carry out his suggestions 
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IN THIS CHART THE INCREASE IN POPULATION FOR THE I nal °% S . 
PRESENT DECADE IS ESTIMATED. The world has been engaged in prosecuting the profiteer aod 
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hoarder since the time of the first food shortage of the early civil- 
ization. Despite this, however, they are still with us and will 
remain. 

Price-fixing by governmental agency Is a necessary pre-requisite 
to the successful prosecution of the profiteer. Attempts at price- 
Rome tried it more than eighteen 

Other nations have tried it It 


fixing by governments are old. 
eenturies ago. It was a failure. 
has always failed, and it has invariably left in its wake financial 
distress and ruin. The law of supply and demand is natural. 
Man has never been over successful in his attempt to repeal, alter 
or amend natural laws. 

The fact is that whenever there is a short supply there are ad- 
Then every tradesman and manufacturer becomes 
The profiteer cannot exist 
Falling prices put him out 


vancing prices. 
to a greater or less extent a profiteer. 
when the supply exceeds the demand. 
of business. He is a result rather than a cause of high prices, a 
result, however, that adds strength to the upward price movement. 
As to the hoarder, the world has since the dawn of civilization 
been singing praise to the wisdom and industry of the ant and the 
bee, that in time of plenty laid by a store for time of scarcity 
Storage of foodstuffs is necessary to our existence. Like any other 
Possibly it is. Different seasons pro- 

We demand a variety. The mass 


industry, it may be abused. 
duce different food products. 
of our city folks buy from day to day in order to supply their 


wants. During period of scarcity reserves must be stored. Stor- 
age is a legitimate business. If necessary, it should be properly 
regulated. 


An appropriation of a large sum of money to prosecute the 
profiteer and hoarder will give employment to an army of political 
lawyers, investigators and inspectors, who will be useful, at the 
expense of the people, in a political campaign, but not useful or 
efficient in price reduction. 

A couple of weeks ago, and a month after this crusade of prose 
cution begun, the-Department of Labor and Statistics reported 
that in the preceding month there was an average increase of 1 
per cent in retail prices of necessaries. In the meantime, the 
Attorney-General is enthusiastically trying to convince the people 
that he has by his work reduced living cost 25 per cent. It will 
take both nerve and enthusiasm to convince them. 

In order to reduce the cost of living we must begin at the 
foundation, an increase of production. At the present time in- 
creased prices affect all of the necessaries of life. Outside of 
foodstuffs, these necessaries are manufactured from the raw ma- 
terials in the factory. With constantly 
shorter hours of work. prices cannot be lowered, nor can produc- 
Labor cannot produce as much in six hours as 


increasing wages and 


tion be increased. 
it can in eight or ten. It demands more wages for six hours than 
it formerly did for eight or ten. It must pay 
higher price for the product. 

So far as our foodstuffs are concerned, they are produced on 


a corre spondingly 


In order to increase farm production we must till more 
There must be 
women engaged in agriculture. It is idle for the city folks to ery 
produce more and cheaper food. The farmers 


the farm. 
acres, and till more efficiently more men and 
to the farmers to 
with their present man-power are at the very peak of production. 
The Government estimates of gross production for the current 
years are below 5,000.000,000 bushels. The truth is that their 
ability to produce is declining, and unless vigorous methods are 
adopted, it will continue to decline. 

Agriculture is the basic industry. 
lies at the very foundation of all civilization. It is th 
stone of the State. If it fails, civilization crumbles and the State 
falls. No people can be prosperous, contented and happy. nor can 
they develop physeally, intellectually, morally and spiritually un- 
fess supplied with an abundance of wholesome, nourishing food at 
a price within reach of all who work Hunger respects no law 
It breeds immorality, crime and anarchy. 


All others depend on it. It 
corner- 


either of God or man. 
It gives willing ear and helping hand to the apostle of force and 
destruction. Its banner is red. 

We have reached that point now in our national career where 
the Government must for our national safety put forth every 
effort for the improvement of agriculture. The problems that con- 
front us will not be solved by the vote-seeking politician. They 
demand the best intelligence, the highest order of statesmanship. 

History teaches that it is a simple matter to transplant a people 
from country to city, but that it is a thing next to impossible to 
uproot a people from the city and successfully transplant them 
to the country. It is a stupendous undertaking to even arrest 














the cityward drift of population. But it must be done if the 
nation is to be preserved. The greatest statesmen of Ror strug. 


gled with this problem for a century or more. They failed. Rome's 
rural population deserted the farm and turned to the city. In the 
leclining days of the republic, agriculture was failing. In the 
declining days of the empire, it had failed. Saltus says “From 
one end to the other (of Italy) there was barely a trace of agri. 


culture. She consumed, she did not produce. It was because of 
that she fell.” 
We are traveling in the footsteps of Rome, but at 


Another half century of increass¢ 





pace—ten times faster. 
population in the ratio of the last half century, and Rx s des 


tiny will be ours. 


Large Drilling Tool Piant for Fort Worth. 


Fort Worth, Tex., November 12 A plant r the 
manufacture of heavy drilling and fishing tools is being erected 
at Fort Worth by the Fort Worth Drilling Tool Co 
Loffland of Woodsfield, O., is president of the company, : 
Befne, formerly of Houston, is vice-president. Mr. Loffland an 


[ Special. ] 


his brother, T. S. Loffland, were formerly associated in e Lat- 
fland Brothers Manufacturing Co. of Woodstield. Their plant was 
recently sold, and both men will be interested in the Fort Wort! 


venture. 

The capitalization of the new concern is $400,000. and more 
than $350,000 of this amount is being invested in the p 
equipment. The plant will be the largest concern of its kind in 
Texas. 

A site of eight acres lying within the city and adjacent to th 


Mm, DB. & T. 


modating 20 cars have been laid. 


tracks has been purchased, and storage tracks accom- 
Steel and other building 





rial is already on the ground; work on the plant is to be rushed 
and the company expects to be in full operation by January 1 
One hundred and sixty high-class mechanies will be emp d 
Buildings to be erected include a machine shop, 90x120 
dimensions; a forge shop, 51x122 feet, and an office ding 
34x45 feet. The office building will consist of two stories and 


hout. It will cor an 


basement, and will be fireproof throu 





hospital, drafting-rooms, offices and reereati ooms 


ldings will be of the Austin Stam 


emergency 


for employes. The factory bu 











ard type, manufactured by the Austin Company of Cley The 
nature of the is such as to allow for expans st 
business increases. The buildings are built of standard 
and the ends and sides are removable 

Machine-shop equipment will include 20 modern oil we rning 
lathes, planers, shapers, drill presses and all necessary tools for 
manufacturing jigs and dies. The forge-shop equipment v Cor 
sist of two GOO00-pound steel hammers, one of 4000 pounds 
140 pounds and one of 1100 poands. together with fuel oil heat 
ing furnaces sufficiently large to handle billets 18 inches sq e and 


G feet long. 


A 15-ton Brewning locomotive crane will be used for shifting 


ears and handling material in the yard Each shop I 
equipped with cranes. 
The plant will manufacture the heaviest tools used for drilling 


wells as well as all fishing fools known to the oil countr 





fields throughout the country as well as Mexico and Sout! 
America will be supplied from the plant. 

The purchase of a quantity of Government auction st < 
casings has been consummated live hundred tons of elg 


raw cylinders that would have been used in the manufact 





naval shells will be converted into well machinery in the new 
plant. Twenty carloads of material per month will be used as 
soon as full operation commences. 

For Mississippi Division of American Cotton 


Association. 


Jackson, Miss., 
Mississippi will each be 


i 
November 15 Special The S82 e s ¢ 
represented by three delegates at a cot 

State Department 

j 


of Agriculture to meet in Jackson November 18 for the purpose of 


ference called by Commissioner Garner of the 


forming a permanent Mississippi division of the American Cottor 


Association. Following the for m of the 





i i ASSOCLATLOI 
paign will be conducted for members. Mississippi is tl nly 


Southern State without such an organization. 
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The Soul and Sovereignty of America to Be Saved 


A CRISIS BUT NOT A TRAGEDY NOW IN WASHINGTON. 


By P. H. 


Washington. D. C.. November 15. 


The i of sacrificing America “without counting the cost” cam 
defini to a close last Saturday. when the end of one of the most 
fatefu eeks in American history found the advocates of an 
Amer peace treaty or no- peace treaty at all so firmly en 
trenc! in power as to preclude any possibility of the Senate 
vield either its good judgment or its patriotism to pressure from 
the A nistration or from any other source. 

The Senate wrote the Lodge reservatiéns into the ratifying 
treat) d also adopted a cloture rule to assure a prompt final 
vote Those Lodge reservations strip the proposed super-govern- 
ment at Geneva of its hegemony over the United States, sweep 
aside the whole complex machinery of thraldom into which the 
Amet n peace delegation was wheedled by intrigue at Paris, and 
definitely vindicated the judgment of Secretary Lansing in his 
opinion that if the American people realized what the treaty let 


them in for they would never accept it 

They have found what it would have let them in for, and speak 
ing through the Senate they have declined to enter the trap. 

There are many who believe that never were American institutions 
ao endangered as they have been in the last year. The processes ot 
physical protection are not subtle. When armed hosts threaten 
the security of the Republic it is a comparatively easy task to 
assemble the might and power of the nation to ward off the blow 
It is a different thing when the soul of the country is tempted 
by the vision of an opportunity for colossal charity, the dream 
of incarnating in itself the hope of centuries, the prophecies of 
religion and the realization of the millennium. 

There was the pomp of power and the glamor of authority 
the President's trip to Paris. He went there preceded by a pres 
tige for exact justice and superhuman vision. In some parts 
Europe his picture was worshipped along with the images of 
saints. He had taught a new dispensation and had painted it 
The Wilson atmos 


phere and the Wilson legend encompassed the earth. He held i 


with phrases unmatched in previous rhetori 


his right hand the power and majesty of the foremost natior 


the world, in which the riches of the world had been concentrated 
i ambassadors of suffering, tl 


He was to meet in council the 


spokesmen for peoples who had been immersed in destruction and 


almost overwhelmed by tribulations. He bore, almost as 
senger from God, the American system of government to peoples 
whose own governments had failed and left them desolate 

The magnitude of his enterprise was emphasized by its setting 
It was the first time in all history that a President of the United 
States had left his capital and his country to negotiate on foreign 
soil concerning the destinies of his nation and of 


his own proper authority.”” The method of his goin 





nitude of the compgny associated with him struck the imagination 


He journeyed in triumph from the Irish Sea to the 


of the world. 
Adriatic. His fiats were uttered in other sovereignties. He in 
his own person was the final tribunal of appeal for the destinies 
of all peoples, and the rulers of those peoples knew it. 


His triumphs flattered the American people. Some h: 





as an evangel whose coming was foretold ages ago. His 
cent word-painting of what he had accomplished in Paris, afte 
his second return, dazzled the public eye. It was treason, almost, 
to question his decisions; it was a betrayal of humanity even to 
suggest that possibly the brilliance of this man was leading his 
He talked of his opponents as those 
With the ardor of 
Peter the Hermit he championed his own decisions. In the name 


‘ountrymen to destruction. 
who sought to break the heart of the world. 


of charity and truth and justice and benevolence and all the virt 
and all the religions, he tossed aside the precepts of the father 
cut the anchor ropes of precedent and sounded a mighty trumpet 
call to the masses to delay not at all, but through their representa 
tives at once to sanction, without change of any sort, the cor 
mitments which he had made in behalf of the nation 

Never had the soul of America been so tested. and never will it 
be so tested again. All that good men longed for. it was said, Mr. 


Wilson had written into the treaty. Religious bodies flocked to his 


WHALEY 
support. Men who posed imperiled the reputations rhe 
whole nati wis stat { i pede wit | v eX if 
When states n sought to ex e this strange ga t 
pret its ] isions \ i t bawled f « t If 
notice at all, they sv ge rl “ 
pushed to one sid rh l that i d 1 to ex 
their free judg t the w a r ed and tl ireers 
xtroved 
Ca sedate ] ad tt irt dra g t t ind 
udepts it inaly g t n exu i f ti ins I 
offered, trembled for the Repul In June its d hope that 
would | possible f tl Ss te t s p ba i i 
of influence brought to | f f the President's z 
It did not se« that there w d be time to ed the 
to the true ect of the League f Nations we ‘ s i 


The Senate was accused of employing dilatory tacties. but das 


by day and week by week. as the debate progressed or the public 


hearings were published, there were new converts to the opposi 
tior By September these converts had become a multitude T 


win them back the President began a spectacular tour of the cour 
try He gave few explanations He threatened and he cajoled 
but he did not argue He utilized his vast power of general pet 


suasion to win his public back 


gt £ £ igainst 

heavily ; one was publication of the fact that the Covenant was 
a Gedless one, that the Pea ( fe ( had deliberate 

it Godless: the other was tl general indictment found in the 
Bullitt test ry. W s that « tl I’ lent’s « est 
a omat iss¢ ites i . ! xg | ! 
t} A) , ly ¢ ‘ 11 
rushed thr gh be t } t 


And as the days passed it became more and more ap- 
parent that what the President had undertaken to do was 
to involve the United States forever in the broils of Europe, 
to dedicate the nation’s blood and wealth to the necessities 
of foreigners, to imperil the Monroe Doctrine, to toss away, 
in general, American habits of thought, American traditions 
and customs, and substitute therefor the bankrupt methods 
oc! European government and diplomacy. Under close in- 
spection, when the acid was applied, the magnitude as well 
as the needlessness of American sacrifice pledged became 
more and more apparent. 

Statesmen of the President’s own household began to 
desert. It seemed to them that the time had come to “‘save 
the Union,”’ and they determined to do so “without count- 
ing the cost.” 


Great is the tr mph for American institutions The soul of tl 
na 1 has bee ested Ss ne \ t ed ‘ Doul 
whet anxiety rt saf of the Re we t ol ring 
t ! ght rt or supr ignar ha bee 
dissipated. With s s it has been drive Sunctous Gas 
l \ t 1 s deed tft a t ' t | 
that hoy vy g steadfas gt V h ha 
led it t glor | e thr sid { , ‘ ‘ 
Imaginat d wit e single to t S ‘ 
wert i tl ta 

N : f the Presid H im} 
fly vhat t 1 to | ( t | } A 

- J 
| N 
isid League Na 
I s It ( t! 
oe - i t luct ’ 
! tuat | f ‘ 


There is talk of the abandonment of the whol treaty, but there 


is little justification for it 
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because of changes in the at best an arbitrary rider to 


ild be 


s and their associates woula rejoice. 


covenant 
the main document—wo a counsel of madness, in which none 
but THlu 

It is not the intention of Senate leaders to overthrow the 
treaty. They are not arrogant now that their power has 
been demonstrated. They are willing to go a long way 
with the President, provided the sacrifice of no essential 
principle is involved. 

Nor is it true that the President told Senator Hitchcock 
that the Lodge reservations amounted to a repudiation of 
It is understood that he is willing to accept the 


some modification of the 


the treaty. 
reservations provided there is 
preamble, or it is eliminated altogether; and it may be that 
the reservation as to Article X can be reworded so as to 
effect a compromise. 

at the-capitol are not new 


pregnant hours before 


Situations such as that now existing 
They are the 


achievement, th 


psychological moments, tl 
periods in which differences are wiped out and 
n be approved agreed on. 

the treaty. 
The question, there 


courses that ca 
under way to save There is almost 
that it must be 


That most in favor now 


Conferences are 


universal agreement saved 


fore, is simply one of method. contem- 


plates rejection of the treaty in the vote on ratification via the 


lodge resolution. Thereafter two steps are possible; either a re- 


consideration and a yote on a new ratifying resolution which 
would embrace virtually the entire Lodge program, but with 


resubmission of the treaty by the 
with the text 


agreed-on modifications, or a 


President when Congress reconvenes in December, 
of the ratifying resolution previously agreed on by the leaders of 
both factions. 

There is dread of a deadlock on both sides. No leaders 
They are beyond the childishness which would 
recommend such a status. And few believe that the Presi- 
dent, after his own denunciation of ‘‘wilful men,” will him- 
self prove to be so wilful as to have things his own way or 


utterly wreck the whole structure of peace. 


want it. 


The capital is filed with men of reputation, from all parts of 
the country, who are working night and day to avoid 
that Indeed, it is 


they can fail treaty-making power 


an impasse. 
will succeed incon 


that the Joint 
The public is too apt to mistake a 


Thev are confident 


ecivable that 


they 
of the nation will collapse. 
a tragedy. 

But the one thing that is certain, absolutely certain, is that 
will i 


erisis for 


the Covenant has been Americanized and remain Ameri- 


cenized. On that there is no question of doubt whatever. The 


row merely to save its 
The Senate is more 


Administration knows it It is fighting 
face. It wants to go down with flags flying. 
than with its glamor 


concerned with the substance of the victory 


Ir is willing to make textual changes here and there to satisfy 


the White Ilous 


The crisis at 


this writing, of course, is still existent. 
debating and is 


Ilistory is 


ruling the Senate is through with 


veting on all 


the cloture 


moot points as fast as they come up. 


hour, and almost ey minute is precious. 


being made hour by 
But it is possible to asset the magnitude of the victory 

won, whatever the incidental accommedations later entered 

into, and the assessment shows beyond even the shadow of 

a doubt that America has been saved. 

he vindication of the wisdom 


And not the least triumph is 


of the forefathers in making the Senate a partner in the trea 





making process. The Senate was one of the 


advocates of the new order were prepared 
In vindicating other American institutions 


1 11} 
il 


tions which the 


vert and sweep aside 


it has vindieated itself, and it w ea ng tir before 
executive end of the Government again undertakes to ignore the 
Upper Ilouse, or dogwhip it into subi ol 


Receiver for Short Line. 
appointed receiver for the Twin n 
from Kaiser, W. Va., to 


Heintzelman is presi- 


John J. Baker has been 
tain & Potomac Railroad fi 
Twin Mountain Orchards, 26 miles. H. I 
dent and A, FE 





which runs 


Russell manager of the company. 


Biloxi, Miss., will vote on a bond issue of $150,000 for street 


improvements. The Chamber of Commerce backed and is sup- 


porting the move. 


Dye Control Extended to January 15. 
{Telegram to Manufacturers Record. ] 

Washington, D. C., November 18 

resolution ext 


House has just passed unanimously 
t 1920. 


anuary 15, 


Transportation Difficulties Hamper American 
With Interior Mexico. 


San Antonio. Tex... November 12 [ Special. ] Ir ar 
Paschal of San Antonio. who for the last 40 vears has larg 
financially interested in Mexico, particularly in mines l 
tries in the States of San Luis Potosi and Chihvahu: s | 
making a close investigation of existing conditions in M 0 
said that the chie® problem that now confronts the b ess ele 
ment of that country, as well as the American expo! ind j 
porter who may be seeking to build up a trade there, ar 


difficulties of transportation. 

“It is possible to transport manufactured articles for 
pursuits into Mexico only with the greatest difficulty,” D 
“There are two ways of shipping to Mexico. T 
by shipping in American cars to the point of destination 


said. 





case the railroad company requires that the car be bon 
sum of from $1000 to $2000, and in addition there is a charge of 
from 60 cents to $1 a day for every day that the car is kept over 
the boundary. 

“The other way is to ship to the border points and reload int 
This often causes a delay of from 30 to 40 days 
reach their 


Mexican cars. 
Mexican 
It is not so expensive as the other meth but at 


on the side of the border before the cars 
destination. 
that it comes high, especially when there are large ship ts. 

“Such shipping methods as these put the merchants d 
with Mexico to and uncertainty. 
needs to develop her facilities in a way so that reciprocal arrang 
An interchange of cars js 


ness much expense 
ments can be had on the ear situation. 
sorely needed, aud without these little progress can be n 

no interchange of cars between the tw 


“At this time there i 
countries except on the bonding basis. No cars are coming fr 
Mexico into the United States because of the shortage of roi 


It is believed that when the railroads are returned to th 


stock. 
former owners, as has been stated, that immediate steps 


taken to furnish the roads with an abundance of new st 


material. 
“The 
élosed by 
are tied up in the investments, and it is impossible for those 
in th 
of different bank issues are accepted only at an enormous discount 
It is not because the 


banks that formerly gave entire satisfaction have beet 


the Government. As a result, many millions of dollars 


ing money banks to dispose of the silver dollar. The b 


banks are insolvent. It is because they ar 
not allowed to do business. 

“As long as there are no banking facilities, it is not to be e 
) 


pected that there can be negotiations on a large scale. The mé 


chants selling goods in that country are compelled to 1 their 
it is liable to be stolen, or 


it. If these diticulties are overcome, it wil] go a long way in dea 


money in small safes, where 


ing with the uncertain situation in that country. 
“The largest stockholders in the banks of that coun 
English, Fre 


banks were operated on the chain systé 


try rior 
the closing of many five or six years ago were 
These 


being several ur 


Spanish. 
der the management of the same corporat Ir 


this way each bank was as strong as all the banks in the ¢ 
combined, and made negotiations a very simple and easy 
“At the for ber ng 


lending money at the This is due to the fact 


present time there are no facilities 
banks. 
revenue of the banks is very small, and in some cases not enoug 
to meet the current expenses of the institution.” 


Dr. Paschal also pointed out that for one to « 


Mexico it is necessary to know the people, their custor their 
likes and dislikes. 
“In my knowledge of the Mexican people, they are f al 


honest in their dealings, and there are proportionately fe. 
cial failures in that country 


“Those 


other countries,” 
Mexico must know 
understand the people. They cannot do business there th 
They must practice patience, tact, 
If one gains the confidence of the people they w 
any extreme to assist one either financially or in a commercial 
way.” 


than in this or 


explained, doing business in 





as here. consideration and 


honesty. 1 go to 
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THE IRON AND STEEL SITUATION 


Increasing Iron and Steel Output, With Demand 
Promising to Exceed Supply. 


Pittsburgh. Pa., November 17—[Special.]—Very few coal 
iners Western Pennsylvania returned to work last week after 
the w val of the strike order by the United Mine Workers’ 
ficials. Reports indicate that the coal miners’ officials were in 
pan ! r 14 hours, issuing a statement through the press after 


Americans. We 


strike 


cannot fight our Govern- 


that } | “We are 
rders recalling the were to be in the 


iv of last week. but there have been various 





here that some of the notices when recei 














als without signature. More men may return t 

s it the situation is certainly confusing, wher 
0 vas claimed beforehand that the miners did not 

ys e now it seems they are indisposed to go back to 
vi 

The 1 nion fields in Western Pennsvlvania been work 
gq ell, and particularly the Connellsville on, which is 
loing r than ever. In the week ended November 8, the first 
wet the strike of union coal miners, the Co lle region 





s coke output by 25 per cent over ‘ t! pre 
oe g by produc ing 248.676 tons of coke, according to the 
Connellsville Courier report, and while the region’s shipments of 
raw re not reported, it is believed that there was likewise an 

re: the coal shipments. 
[he steel industry’s anxiety over the coal strike was largely 





illaved by the Federal court injunction that the strike be called 
T. eventual obedience of the mine workers’ officials t 
the courts, it being felt that the curtailment of coal production 


could not last long enough to exhaust stocks when production by 


the non-union fields was so good. 
Coke Prospects. 


The iron and steel industry's interest in the 
] 


coal situation is 
now largely restricted to the bearing the union coal mining settle- 
Whatever 


ners will undoubtedly 


ment will have upon coke. advance is given to the 


mion m be given, proportionately, in the 
non-union fields. It is regarded as absolutely certain that rates in 
the Connellsville region, which has always been non-union, will 
advance proportionately, not for coal mining only, but also for 
The cost of coke in future, therefore, will be higher. 
While no precise estimates are made, operators indicate that they 
expect the increase in cost to amount to more than 50 cents. One 
prominent maker of Connellsville foundry coke a week or so ago 
made a number of contracts for the first half of 1920 at $7 per 
net ton at ovens, the price should be in 


coke making. 


with a proviso that 


creased by any amount whereby wage advances should increase 


the cost of production, and then withdraw from the market en- 
tirely. It is understood that one or 


tions for 


two operators have negotia- 
coke for the first half of 
without any string 
would compare with about $4.25 for th« 


furnace 1920 under way on 
This 
approxi- 
were made just 


the basis of $5.50, as to wage advances. 

present half-year, 
mately the average of the various contracts that 
before July 1. 

The blast furnaces seem fully to expect to have to pay much 
more money for coke, as in connection with their talk of higher 
prices for 1920 deliveries of pig-iron they make much of the ad- 
The market 
for spot and prompt delivery is about $6 for furnace and $7 to 


$7.50 for foundry per net ton at ovens, Connellsville region. 


vance in their costs, mentioning coke in particular. 


The Iron and Steel Strike. 

The iron and steel strike has just entered upon its ninth week 
Hitherto the most that could be said of it was that it was waning 
or receding, but now it can be said with considerable confidence 
that it is definitely ending almost everywhere except in the Wheel- 
ing district, and what will occur there is quite uncertain. In the 
Mahoning Valley, for instance, which was closed tightly for the 
first three weeks of the strike, more than half the blast furnace 
capacity is in operation, and production and finishing of steel is 
in nearly as good proportion. In the Chicago district operations 
are at two-thirds or more of capacity, when for a time they were 
under one-third, and there are fair gains in operations at Cleve- 
land and Buffalo. Western Pennsylvania is practically free from 
strike except in two spots, Monessen and New Kensington. 


The strike, as a strike, may be virtually over in two or three 


weeks more, except 1 rl ips for the Wheeling district, and public 
strike does not seem to have much strength 


st Friday, William 


sentiment for the 





there any more. I bulon Foster was sched 














uled to make a speech in Wheeling, and was kept under close I 
veillanee during his entire stay in the tow! Ile was a wed ft 
SI but was cautioned to keep far away from tl editious and 
doctrines he is believed to have. We 
» resum] in tl Wheeling distri I 
be a st wde bac » worl 
‘| remainder of t S | is 1 if ‘ 
to the steel produce s s l , 
Phe t g is t f \\ the 
! I tica I s ‘ ‘ t! s ( I Ss f i et 
not be f va etl mat a | t 
ge De e the §& ‘ ew { ‘ l 
ug sv n i s be | V g 
gers I ¢ ng (i, JM ips of seve ! 
they will t | ! to } | t nag t 
capac y 1 ~™ { I ited t I i r 
more ste | Tou 
The Future of Prices. 
rl s now a \ ‘ i t 
classes of producers of pig l st t 
that prices sh d be held ere tl re, t £ ti 
is rh prices as ¢ I see ed lr} I 1 ( 
tions upon the best interests of the t le and 
viewed from the long range st: Ipoint ; the itt the w of 
supply and demand, which law is clearly in their fa In the 
ease of steel products there is the Steel Corporat n and doubth 
several of the large independents on the de of holding to Mare 
21 prices, while the rest of the independents are on t other side 
In the case of pig-iror those who have taken the stand against 
price advances are few, chiefly certai rs of | ind Be 
semer iron Relatively few pig-iron | s have de ( is 





serted that they want to secure as high prices as can be gotten, but 
their actions are regarded as indicative, sir 
for forward deliveries, leaving it that the only quotable market is 
that for early deliveries, and with an insistent demand @nd scarcely 
any sellers that market naturally advances. One 
iron interest regards the foundry iron market as standing today at 


$54. valley. for silicon 1.75 to 2.25 per cent, and at & > for silicon 


225 to 2.75 per cent, these prices comparing with $26.75 and $28 
respectively, in the March 21 schedul 

In steel the conservative counsels will in all probability prevail 
while in pig-iron it looks as though the present advanced prices 
will continu The Steel Corporation's procedure is in accordant 
with the principles it has quietly er ciated, tl gh wit i 
ing any official sta ) I ed nea i t 
business during October without charging advances over the Mar 
“1 schedule in any casé Tl comes out fre the nfilled 
nage statement, show 6.472.668 tons of untlilled obligations at 


the end of October, indicating an increase during th th of 
188,050 tons, while its shipments were close to S00,000 tons, the 
shipments plus the increase in unfilled tonnage representing the 


month’s bookings, nearly a million tons. 
The larg: 


and one or two are 


independents have not all declared their sales policie 


stated definitely to be out of the market, thoug 
it does not follow that the withdrawal presages their advancing 


All sellers at March 21 prices are dealing only 


recognized customers of 


their prices with 


long standing, and the tonnages inquired 


for are usually scaled down. The occasional buyer, one with ni 


regular and recognized source of supply, has no chance whatever 


of buying at the regular prices, and must shop around, paying 


such premium as is asked 


In spots steel is now extremely scarce, but the sho 


moment is not great in point of tonnage. It is simply acute 
it exists. Pressure upon the mills is usually lighter at this time 


of year than at other times. 
over before the 


The canning season was practically 
steel strike started, on September 22, while mills 
had practically completed their shipments for the fall distribution 
of wire products. 
however, that all wire products are now extremely scarce. 


The strike affected wire production so severely 
The 
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automobile factories seem to be quite short of steel, but they From various sections of the country as well as from local 
would have been much worse off had the strike occurred earlier, territory, the DeBardeleben Coal Co. and the Alabama Fuel & 
and the strike came at a less unfavorabie time for the building Iron Co., of which Charles DeBardeleben is vice-president and 
trades than if it had been in spring or summer. Finally, the mills general manager, received congratulations on their manner of 
had practically no railroad business on books. Things wiil be handling labor and the success of going through a strike and 
entirely different next spring in these various respects, and a getting out increased tonnage of coal instead of a diminished out. 

steel fact that put. Milton H. Fies. vice-president and general manager of the 


heavy demand for is certain, despite the only a 


moderate scarcity of steel exists today after two months of strike. 


Resumption of Work in Birmingham Coal—lIncreasing 
Activity in Industrial Interests. 

November 17 

production of pig-iron is 


Birmingham, Ala.., Special. |—Resumption of 


all activites in the way of now under 


Alabama, 


workers, 


way in following the winding up of the strike of the 


coal mine and all prospects are bright Producers of 


pig-iron, however, are not selling freely into next despite 


the fact that 
of $1 per 


1.75 to 2.25 per cent 


year, 
during the past weel 


ton, No. 2 


silicon, the reluctance being caused by pos 


advance 


$31 per 


quotations took an 


ton, now on a basis of foundry, 


sibilities of additional costs through wage readjustments that 


are expected shortly Inquiries for pig-iron continue to flow in 


and consumers in direction are anxious for iron of this 


Some 


every 


sales are being made but far near the make 


local 


is expected to continue for 


section. 
production and 
There 
is but little spot-iron to be offered in this district, the price being 


Shipments and consumption exceed the 


this condition many months 


S30 per ton, No. 2 foundry. and estimates offered as to iron sold 


indicate that a good start has been made on the first quarter's 
probable make for next year Fires in four or five furnaces 
were banked a few days during the strike in the coal fhelds, but 


by the end of the week there will be no further necessity for 


continuation of condition 
Following the receipt of instructions from the national officers 
of the United Mine Workers of 


the Federal Court order at 


America, in compliance with 


Indianapolis, mine workers on strike 


in this State began returning to the mines and applying fo 


last caused when a number 


Consternation 
that their old 


work week Was 


informed places could not be give: 
filled or are 


work at all for 


the men were 
held: in some instances 
The 


made it plain that men who had by 


them. having been otherwiss 
that 


Alabama 


there was no many coal operators of 


word or notion 


timidated or threatened or otherwise sought to interfere witl 
men who did net want stril wv did net strike. wer t 
wanted any Yhore in their operations In s nstance hie 
announcement was made plainly that union il workers were 
not desired at all The complaints of the men wet ed in suc 

numbers that the officials of the union were simply dumbfounded 
at the turn of affairs. and immediately directed their complaints 
to the Attorney-General at Washington. Being called upon 


for names of corporations “discharging or turning back men” 


and “restricting coal production.” the union leaders gave a ls 


of companies at whose mines men were told there 


for them Representatives of the Department of Justice in t 
nvestigation and to get stat 
had 


mtention of restrict 
that the co 


section were instructed to make an 


whose names been furnished 


from. the 
from t 


leaders 


ments corporations 
by the That 


ing the coal production was promptly 


there was any 


denied, but 


union 


panies intended employing men who were not inimicable to tl 


interests of the invelved was made plain It 
that there 


men who had remained loyal to the 


best property 


also set out was not the least intention of displacing 


companies during the strike 


and that no pains would be spared to make the work open-shop 


plans. 
week was estimated 


Coal production at the close of the past 


the end of this 
around SO to 90 


around 6O per cent of normal and by week it is 


expected the output at mines will be per cent 


normal, A number of locals of the union, according to informa 


tion that was received by the operators, voted not to 
Washington 


return te 
had come to some con 


Indian 


work until the conference at 


clusions, and that meant resistance of the court order at 
apolis. 

Secretary of Labor Wils yn's office called on the union officials 
ef this State to detailed reports as to the refusal of 
operating companies to re-employ and the first 
was to the effect 1000 men turned down, dis 


otherwise refused work. <A 


furnish 
strikers, message 


had been 
nent 


sent that 


charged or state! was sent from 


the operators’ organization to the Washington authorities setting 


their side to the controversy plainly. 


DeBardeleben Coal Co DeBa 
is president, in a personal letter in which he acknowledge¢ 
wrote: 


mines, of which Henry T. 


iums of the operations, a few days ago 
“I have ideals concerning my relationship with these 
here. 1 


them fan 


convinced 
that a 


work with me out have long been 


obligations to exceed theirs to me and 
dividends must come friendship and congeniality and go 

Like that of the first 
Bardel be ni 


the coal, which, as in ordinary times, was 


week, the production of coal at 


mines was increased and an anxious market 


well prepared, 


and assorted as to size, the rush notwithstanding. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad did not suffer 
great extent through the strike of the coal mine work: 
there has been an inclination on the part of the corpor: 
provide the best works for those who were either lova 


net participate to an an extensive manner in the strik: 


fact that there was on hand before the strike began a ve 


quantity of coal and coke eliminated much interferen 


steady operations that might have occurred. The Tenness: 
pany has the reputation of giving its labor every attenti 


viding for its welfare with the expectation of a reward i: 


efficiency. In beth strikes, the iron and steel workers 
coal miners, many men showed their appreciation of tre 
but very few striking in the iron and steel mills and t 
miners being about equally divided, those who struck ar 
who remained at work 


With a 


and 


resumption of operations on the prospects of p 


coke, an activity nothing s! 


The pig-iron 


coal is promised that is 


marvelous manufacturers will be able to se 


probable make for the first half of the coming year bef: 
end of this year, if they are so inelined Burther inere 
prices are expected Recent receipt of contracts for sug 


finery machinery, cotton-seed oil machinery and other w 


sures the foundries and machine shops of plenty of w 


weeks to come. The usual winter reduction in operati 
the cast-iron pipe plants will hardly be experienced this 
specifications being offered on which delivery is to be ma 
ing the early spring. All pits at the pipe plants are in full 
tier Steel mil!s and rolling mills have their order bool 
supplied. The demand fer wire nails is phenomenal Ii 


or the iron and steel-consuming plants in the Birminghan 


tory there will be considerable development. plans of e1 


nts and betterments being announced in direction 


The Preston Auton 


n Birmingham for an 


Ih 


every 


building 
North 
foundations at 


bile Co. has taken out a 





automobile plant at 
rhe site was purchased some time ago and 
It is propased putting in 
hers 
McQueen. 
Hunt of the 


attending the n 


being built. a good-sized plant an 


months. 

Hugh Morrey 
Steel & Iro 
onthly meeting of the bo: 


machines within three to six 
President J. W. 
Secretary 


New 


directors. 


ducing 
Vice President 
Russell Sloss-Shethield 


York 
While no announcements 


are in 
made as to 
effort is 


have been 


development, it is understood that 
made to complete that 

Stock to the 
scribed in the Port of 
will 


Short 


ther every 
hand 


S200.000 


work in 


amount of has practically beet 
Birmingham corporation, the concert 


Warrior 
Railroad Co, in 


terminals on the Rive 


Iron & 
to the stock 


and 
The Tennessee Coal, 


liberal 


construct 
Creek. 
tion to making a 
participate in the 
steel for the 


operate 


contribution 
river transportation 


much of its plant at Mobile, vis 


and the river. the 


shipbuilding 


steel mills 


Between the 


Southern, 


river. 
the railroad property of the corporation 
extended and the port corporation will have traffic arrang: 
with the Ensley Southern (Southern 
traffic to the tern Henry T. DeBardeleben 

River manager for the United States Railroad Admin 
tion, is in receipt of information that the first of the steel 
boats for the will 


January 1. 


barge inals 


rior 
river transportation be delivered shortly 
The 


March 1. 


steel boats will be 


self-propelling 


around 


will other\ 


Birming 


eleben 





tiful 
t of 
hel 
the 


Birming 


development by ship; 





here. wi 


Railway). in handling 


In the meantime the old equipment, toget 





delivered 


her 








also : 
pros] 
credi! 
powe 
biliti 
Kans 
S65 
Seve! 
comp 
the fi 
of the 
“T) 
moto 
it has 
been 
moto: 
been 
all ce 
“R 
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prine 
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by th 
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local wit ber of new wooden barges. are hauling great quanti more serious troul the trouble-man of the electrical department 
jel & ties eight down the river The Government is being asked could be summoned 
and to » a rate for the freight movements that will be worked ‘The driller and tool dress heea fa ir ¢ gh with tl 
'r of 1» to foreign points with the river transportation as part of electrical equipment during the test to be practically independ 
and the age of outside assistance, so that electrical di g equ ent w ! 
| Out- The scrap-iron and steel market in the South is showing some require the services of an extra mat 
f the im] ent and prices have taken on an advance. The cast “On two or three occasions fuses were replaced, but at no time 
leben _ d stove plate lead: Some demand bei felt in the low was there any serious electrical trouble The principal delays i 
com- gra rnings and borings. while the other products are hay curred during the test were caused by rig equipment, and on on 
ing e demand every now and then. Stocks are apparently eccasion by the shortage of 6°. casing These delays were 
who fu all needs are being met There is continued better feel avoidable 
ny ing g the dealers and an activity that will bring about work “While the operations during the test covered a period of 60 
d of in ng delivery is being looked for. Consumers of heavy days, the actual drilling was accomplished in 34 drilling days, and 
vill.” melting steel are still unwilling to meet the prices the dealers the only wates required for the test was water used in the hole for 
De- art iking. but they are managing to get in some old material mixing the drillings 
Lited to needs together with what stock they had on hand “The controllers were so arranged that they provided the mot 
nse Pig-iron and scrap-iron and steel quotations in the Birming SO different speed variations. The controllers were operated by 
ham district are as follows: steel cable lines from levers on the ‘headache’ post. The weight 
an PIG-IRON of the motor was approximately two tons 
and N foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon, f. o. b. furnaces, $50 to “The ammeter was located in the derrick close to the ‘headacl 
nt $31 ton; No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon $31.15 to $32.15 post, and showed the driller the amount of power he was using 
did TO 2.75 to 3.25 per cent silicon, $35.40; basic, $29.19 During drilling operations in hard lime. where the tools got a good 
Th OLD MATERIAL ; = rebound, it required 50 to 60 amperes, or from 30 to 35 horse 
nae = ; ; “So te 270 «= power, For drilling in shale, where the bit muddled up. the ar 
vit Ile ~) to =1. meter showed abou o 70 amperes, or about 355 to 41 horse 
) ny - - ipa om powel In pulling out d ba g water it usua re 
re Stove plate... to 2409 quired about 100 es the | ent of about 57 
tter Old cay wheels ) res to 75 horse-power As the mote was 75 hors ver and 
the Ma shop turnings stand a load of 100 per cent cont mushy 1 2 per ¢ t 
ent a Saree Lm to 1 for two hours and a 100 4 t ul f t 
a Experimenting With Electricity for Well Drilling. tt pi tea Poo sti 
ase eceu 
Wichita Falls, Tex., November 15—[Special.]—Oil operators “By changing the taps the transformer bank the 
iful are greatly interested in the possibilities of clectric power repla was raised so that while di ng it would be about 440 volt I 
of ing steam plants in the drilling of wells. It is stated that when that way the motor re ed the rated voltage during t ra 
ei the extension of the high-power transmission lines now under cor which was nearly conti 
the struction are finished most of the well-drilling rigs in the several During the test. tachometer readings were taken while dt g 
producing fields of Central North Texas will discard their steam in order to determine the ‘kick’ on the line when using a motor a 
r plants for electricity. It is asserted that it will mean an enormous M™ade on a neighboring steam well and on the motor we but there 
ving in the cost of well drilling. Many wells in the Burkburnett was not enough difference to be noticed, so the eK on the line 
field are already being pumped by electric power. Electricity is may be taken as identical on the two outfits 
at also available for large scopes of wildcat territory where extensive “A perusal of the daily report will show that this well had 
ay prospecting is in progress. The Empire Gas & Fuel Co. is given More to contend with than the average well. There was muel 
credit for conducting extensive experiments in the use of electric more bailing thar in turn, caused considerable rig 
ra power for well drilling that proved the cheapness and other desira- trouble. The bul eel and the sand re had to | 
bilities of this method. In one well in the El Dorado field of replaced Ities, caused iny delays tha 
ny Kansas engineers of the Empire Gas & Fuel Co. claim a saving of therwise would have been avoided 
$3655.20 by using electric power instead of steam power. S. B. “Water and caving increased the cost per foot drilled more thar 
xt Severson, chief of the electrical engineering department of the the average for electric drilling in California 
company. in a report on the experiment says that this well was “The many advantages of electricity for drilling have been rea 
the first one drilled in that field by electricity, although hundreds ized on this well from the start. The saving in cost includes the 
of the company’s wells are being pumped by electric power. building of one house that will suffice for both drilling and 
NM “During the past. attempts have been made to use electric i@ without motor and control is less than the cost of boiler a 
motor equipment for drilling deep wells,” says Mr. Severson, “but "sine. The cost per day for drilling by electric power is less thar 
it has been only within the last year or two that much success has with stea The water cons pt is h | Phere 
been attained. A number of wells have been drilled with electric ilmost no fire risk, and it is { necessary to 1 e the mot aw 
motor in various parts of the world. The question of motor has frem the rig if gas is encountered. The dep a rt 
been readily solved, but the perfect control necessary to satisfy t equipment Is ve small and repair parts are terchangeabl 
: all conditions in the drilling operation has been difficult to obtair he r used for dt g is supplied with screws at the botton 
“Results obtained in the drilling of the well in the El Dorado of the d shields, so tha 6 ble wear in the bearing iy | 
field and a subsequent well show conclusively that a combination taken up and thus the air gap may be kept balanced on all sides 
b of motor and control apparatus has been perfected to a degree that With good soil in the bearings, it should not be necessary 
it causes even experienced drillers to say electric drilling equipment ‘ix more than once in eight months 
it is superior to steam. Reports from operation give ample proof 
; that the trial was satisfactory and successful.” To Prospect for Oil in Mississippi. 
The veteran driller. it was believed, would not take kindly to a ee a ee ae eee 
¢ the new method. This did not prove to be the case. In a short o¢ geologists that there are fine prospects for oil and gas d 
° time both crews became so familiar with the electric apparatus ‘s ; : “2 
that the services of an electrician hardly were needed. This was 7 a goes ge ' wg Miss _—e i ae “pre “ - ked 
the experience of J. G. Dickinson, electrical engineer. who was = cn nn aon ann SopeeS S Pq sthpercteeiey 
: of prospecting for oi It is expected that dr ng operatic ‘ 
‘ stationed at the well and who made a general report. He says: as calhcacalialt jatallht Baa Wiis 
, “The maintenance of the electrical drilling equipment consisted At the ceeunetion of Maver Seett cad tenting betes oe 
principally of attention to the contact fingers and segments in leases are readily being given by property-owners in order to e 
the main controller, due to the fact that these parts become pitted consis theemetn teste, The mavenent te bene tee oft ont one & 
by the arcing caused in reversing the motor and prevent the fin reine soi eyeaee rte # : it te ee 
: . ; this vicinity is strongly endorsed by the Jackson Board of Trad: 
gers from making a good contact. This condition would not re - 
J quire the constant attention of an electrician, but could be handled Announcement is made that the second World Cotton Confer 
r by the regular inspector on his daily visit, and in the event of enc. will be held at Manchester England, in June, 1921 
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NEWS AND VIEWS FROM OUR READERS 


[Publication in this department of letters from our readers does not mean that we either approve 


or disapprove the views expressed. 


of the hour, for only in this way can the truth be found. 


we do not agree.—Editor Manufacturers Record.] 


Walking Delegates Who Cannot Speak English 
Dictating to America. 
Jno. J. EARLE, Landeck Lumber Co., Tampa, Fla. 


Referring to your article in issue of November 6, commenting 
on the letter of the Rev. W. W. Staley, D.D., Suffolk, Va., ad- 
dressed to the Christian Sun, Burlington, N. C., in regard to the 
use use of foreign languages in this country 


We have in Tampa a large population that speaks only Spanish, 





and can understand no ‘lish. I presume a number of them 
cannot read and write their own language. Notwithstanding this, 
there are number of papers published here in Spanish and cur- 


rent events are translated in a garbled form to Spanisk and read 
by public readers in Spanish, hired for that purpose. 

The walking delegates, so-called, from the labor unions are un- 
able to speak English, notwithstanding the fact that they dictate 
to English-speaking citizens of the United States what they are 
compelled to do. I know for a fact that this condition exists in 
New York city. especially among the clothing makers’ unions, and 
walking delegates are unable to speak in English. 

I do not think anyone should be allowed to become a citizen 
who cannot at least speak the English language intelligently, and 
1 think that anyone who intends to remain in this country for the 
purpose of making money and living should be compelled to use 
the English language. 

It appears to me that during the war, or about the time that 
the armistice was signed, that some buttons were made having 
a reference to unconditional surrender. 

Owing to the activities of the I. W. W 
continued Hun propaganda, don’t you think it would be a good 


and the Bolsheviki and 


idea to resurrect these buttons? 


The Inadequate Pay of Brain Workers. 
By R. M. Harper, University of Alabama. 


I have been an occasional reader of your magazine for several 
years, and this year I have had a chance to see it nearly every 
week, and I agree with most of your views on the race question, 
labor unions, and a few other things. But if you had read the 
pamphlets on high living standards in black counties and illiter- 
acy in Georgia and Alabama that I sent you a few months ago 
it might have strengthened some of your positions and at the same 
time put other things in a clearer light. (If you threw the 
pamphlets in the wastebasket without reading them, you can find 
the original articles in the Montgomery Advertiser for March 28, 
June 1 and July 20, 1919, and in the High School Quarterly 
Athens, Ga.—for July. I still have some more reprints of the 
last-named. The first and third communications to the Advertiser 
are on the editorial page, and the second takes up the greater 
part of a page in another section. ) 

In my communication on high living standards in black coun- 
ties I showed by means of statistics that where negroes are most 
numerous they are generally least efficient but most peaceable and 
contented. North of the cotton belt, where they are in the mi- 
nority, there is less difference and therefore more rivalry between 
them and the whites, and that is where race riots are most fre- 
quent. The statistics of illiteracy presented in the two pamphlets 
on that subject point to the same relation between negro numbers 
and efficiency. 

In the illiteracy articles I pointed out that compulsory educa- 
tion tends to create a void at the bottom of the social si ale, or. 
in other words, in the ranks of the unskilled laborers, which is 
most easily filled by importing ignorant foreigners old enough to 
be exempt from the education laws. The States that have had 
compulsory education the longest, such as Massachusetts. have 
the largest numbers of these undesirable citizens. while the South, 
which has only recently adopted compulsory education, has very 
few of them. 

However, it is not the illiterates who are making the most 


We believe in a full and frank discussion of the mighty questions 


Therefore we often publish letters with which 


trouble in the industrial word right now with their unreasonab) 
demands for more pay than some college professors are getting 
but men who have just a little education. But for the « pulgor 


education laws probably many or most of these troul 


would not be able to read the anarchistie literature th: W Cir 
culates among them. All this is discussed more ful nt 
pamphlets on illiteracy that I sent you in August, whicl 1 ma 
still be able to find. 

1 had intended to write you a few months ago about ng 4 
negro brakeman on a mixed train on a branch line in | la s 
that he was getting $1°5 a month. which is more than get 


ting (although I am doing scientific work that no rai 


who ever lived could duplicate, and have had about 15 =" ¢ 
perience in my special line) ; but that is nothing remar! er 
since it has been discovered that locomotive engineers Texas 


earn more than the Governor does, ete. 
Although I have expenses fer stationery, postage, photogra 
supplies, membership in scientific societies, journeys of lor 
tion, ete., that these railroad men and other laborers 
conception of, I am content to struggle along with my present 
salary until conditions become normal again, and they g 


do likewise 


When any group of laborers strikes for increases in 
ready excessive wages they ought to be asked why they need » 
much more to live on than brain-workers who are fa perior 


to them in education and experience 


Too Pessimistic—America May Be Pointed Wrong, 


But We Will Yet Turn the Other Way. 


W. A. ANDREWS, Opelika, Ala. 
The fifteenth point is that the people of these United 
are sadly disappointed in the action of the self-appointed (with 
all due respects to the President) representative. whose point of 


States 


agreement, together with the other powers who were in the 
secret caucus, is a repudiation of all the other 14 points, and 
unless there is a fifteenth amendment to the thing we call the 
League of Nations, to any far-seeing man it looks as if everything 


was pointing hellward. 


Would Have Idleness Made a Crime. 
Jno. J. EARLE, Tampa, Fla. 


Regarding the strike of the coal miners. It appears to me that 
I read some time back in the papers about a law being passed it 
some States making it compulsory for every able-bodied man to 
work so many hours a week. 

I do not know if this law was enacted in the coal-mining States, 
but if it was, a law of this character would be a good idea t 
enforce a certain amount of labor, and if it was not obeyed, thos 
not obeying it would be liable to arrest. 

The result would be that the mines would be worked by convicts 


Views of Right-Minded People. 


Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Ine., Middletown, Conn 
Marine Hardware, Motor Boat Fittings, Brass Malleable and 
Gray Iron Castings, Nails. 

Middletown, Conn., November 10. 

We have only the highest praise for the MANUFACTURERS REC 
oRD and the stand which it is taking with respect to the vita! 
questions of the day. 

It seems to us that the views as expressed in its editorials are 
those which should be held by all right-minded and rightly-disposed 
people. 

We enclose our check for a year’s subscription. 

WiLcox, CRITTENDEN & Co., INC., 
Per H. C. Whinlese, Treasurer. 
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Better Understanding Needed Between the Industrial 
Public and the Railroads of the United States 


By Ira H. SHOEMAKER, Albany, N. Y.* 


In submitting this article to the MANUFACTURERS Recorp, Mr. 38 t rhe } 








s is that there has always been a good deal o1 sunderstanding i ge I 
nd the public as to the responsibility to be assumed by 
facilities, extension of lines and freight and passenger st om s time <ma 
1 as a very large and important one, and sometimes a city of, s TO.000 s it is 
as a city of 1,090,000 people. Of course, this will always be an issue in a greater or lesser degree. The feeling 
e] railroads always has been, and still is, that i sugges s l i s 11 | 
the impracticable, while the public feel, on the other hand, that it is in the right and 
For a number of years prior to the war the railroads became the subject-of a good de of Feds , St 
ition, which was resented by them as well as by a good many industries and red » contend 
culation did not carry with it the assumption of responsibility on the | t G \ ‘ 
ially did take over the railroads, assuming responsibility for the operat g t 
dereurrent of feeling against the Railroad Administration | st of the ra d I 
s. Now, if development of industry in this country is to progress, \ ther 1 
Government control, a modified form or by private operation t le ! 
ns to be furnished by which the public and the railroads can get closer tog I 
© may impress upon the railroad interests, in a concrete way, what it act eeds 
ewise that the railroads may get next to the real sentiment of the pul . 
actual situation.’ Editor MANUFACTURERS RECORD. } 

In the early history of this country, when transportation was and the Baltimore & Ol R 1 f the i to Pitt 
by horse-power, the geographical center of industry and popula- burgh and Wheeling, W. Va., and covering " t 
tion was in the eastern part of Massachusetts. The rugged nature same distance 
of the land, however, made it hard to cultivate, and in the search As the business of the country developed, other railroads we 
for land which would bring better results, pioneers soon took a built east of the Mississippi River, also running principa 
westward course, crossing great natural barriers like the Appa- an east and west direction Afterward great ra Is started at 
lachian range of mountains. Timber, minerals, game and fertile Chicago and the Mississippi River, leading westward, southwest 
farming lands were found, but undoubtedly a love for adventure ward and northwestward, reaching the Pacific coast, thus by con 


and discovery played an important part in this migration. It is nections with the extended Eastern roads making direct railroad 


said the sturdier men and women blazed the way and fought back communication between the Atlantic and Pacitic port At a 





the Indians, while others with a different kind of initiative fol- later period other rail were built running in a north and 
lowed, establishing hamlets and making the land yield and bloom. south direction. This development of transportation resulted 
After a while this westward course was made easier by water spreading out the population and industry of the count ove 
transportation over well-built canals, and later still the develop- the territory traversed by the railroads 

ment of large industry was fostered by the building of three great At present the greatest tonnage and business is st east and 
railroads over this cours west, next follows northwest and southwest and the north and 

What is now known as the New York Central Railroad system south. But notwithstanding all this activity, t ‘ ed 

started building in a northern direction, through the State of New of population and industry now said to be ¢ ' CHK 


s 
“~ 
~ 


York, along the water level of the Hudson River, for a distance of miles west of 
about 140 miles, from New York city to Albany (connecting with great valume of bus 
the Boston to Albany line), thence westward. It crossed the slight I 


Mohawk ridge, just west of Albany, at a maximum grade eleva of the country, comprising that great extent { t 
tion of about 700 feet, followed the level course of the Erie Canal unlimited latent resources and natura l led 
to Buffalo, and by practically water level grade, along Lake Erie, on the north by the latitude of the O kt | t 

t reached Chicago, and finally the Mississippi River at St. Louis. by the Gi of Mex reaching west to t M KK 

A few hundred miles to the south the Pennsylvania Railroad 8nd away beyond, is just beginning to develop, owing bably 
system began building westward through the rolling but fertile to the tardy construction of railroads in ft 

ands of the State of Pennsylvania for a distance of about 200 An interesting question in the minds of | 


iles, from Philadelphia to Huntingdon. By the aid of canals the trend of 
of the Allegheny Mountains west of ®dvantages of this Southren section, w 
grade elevation of about 2000 feet, Powers, fuels, oils, minerals and fet 
and where will be found the next center of 7 


crossed the broad ra 








Huntingdon at a maxin 





passed through a rugged country to Pittsburgh, and then through 


dustry? 





4 comparatively level country it reached Chicago and finally the 
Mississippi River at St. Louis People are gregarious, and as a t 
St her south, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad system began sity the cities of the countr ll, to a t 
{ ling westward, through undulating lands of the State of nucleus of indust: and manufacturing cente I 
Mar nd. for a distance of about 200 miles, from Baltimore to fore. be well understood that a « 
Cumberland. It crossed the broad range of the Allegheny Moun- development any more than one section of t t ord 
ns west of Cumberland at a maximum grade elevation of about to be independent of s 
2H) feet, passed through a rugged country and reached Pittsburgh of another ntt ‘I t 
< ersburg, W. Va. Then it also reached Chicage and the it s s s 
Mis i Rive t St. I s in this res ] 
Diversified industry began to settle along these railroads, help- tio he s s I 
ng t lild up towns and cities along the lines of least resist- conduct of industries and indu 
uce, the population naturally showing the greatest increase ad- same way. 
icent to the roads which showed the easiest grades. This is borne There is s zg 
fact that the district along the New York Central Rail- opment. The tendency to eit go | f But 
ud vy shows the most densely populated areas of any of these there is t s { { 
ids. It includes the greatest number of populous cities all the do ts s t g \ id 
Way from the seaboard to Buffalo as compared with the original management often finds it difficult to treat ' 
line of the Pennsylvania Railroad from the seaboard to Pittsburgh an effort to satis I et its - i \ t 
great diversity of opinion of its citizens, and so we find tl a 


1 agent U. S. Employment Service S. Department of 


S a . ce, 1 , . ' . 
formerly industrial agent Delaware & Hudson Railroad Co. of crystallized ideas and plans of a community often means the 


Lat a 
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withholding from it of just what is needed. Partly with a view 
to overcoming this handicap, chambers of commerce and various 
types of industrial associations finally came into existence. These 
organizatons, partcularly the chambers of commerce, can be made 
the great co-ordinating force in a community of any considerable 
size and importance, but they must be well organized, with man- 
aging officers not given to quibbling and jealousy, not dominated 
by any class of business or by public service corporations, but com- 
posed of people of well-known good judgment, with a broad out- 
look, accustomed to dealing with the fluctuations of business and 
acquainted with the art of give and take. They must know that 
in order to make their city and c@mmunity prosper, other cities 
and communities must also be accorded the necessary railroad 
facilities to enable them to prosper. They must understand that 
railroads are not simply local institutions, but that they have 
many and varied interests to consider in a wide range of territory, 
and that in spending their money they must make an accounting 
to their stockholders, just as in the case of any well-conducted 
industrial enterprise. 

On the other hand, the railroad management must understand. 
by a close study of conditions, the present and prospective values 
of the various sections of their territory and should then join 
with these chambers of commerce, sometimes, if necessary, in 
pioneer work, such as the addition of the necessary terminals, 
particularly in the East. and by the extension of lines in the 
Northwest, Southwest and in the South, where they appear to be 
the most needed. They should not, as formerly, be subjected to 
the unpleasant experiences (sometimes owing to their own lack 
of knowledge of industrial requirements) of being forced to ex- 
tend the necessary facilities. 

The whole industrial country is now more than ever dependent 
upon quick and reliable transportation of raw materials and manu- 
factured products, and this condition will become more evident as 
time goes on. It must be borne in mind. however, that during the 
period through which we passed before the war, the unusual 
period during the war and the unprecedented times through which 
we are now passing, the railroads have been affected perhaps 
more than any other one industry, and it will be necessary for 
people interested in general development questions to exercise un- 
usual patience and judgment, perhaps for years to come, with the 
management of railroads. whether they remain under the present 
or a modified form of Government control. It must be remem- 
bered that railroad men are as much interested as any other group 
of men in the industrial expansion and welfare of the country. 
The railroads have always been in the lead in the matter of giving 
employment and good wages to a great number. Today they stand 
high in the list as to the number of employes as compared with 
any other type of industry, and they make possible about nine- 
tenths of the commerce of the country. Great things are ex 
pected of them, and they should receive great consideration and 
encouragement. 

But the fact remains that without the right treatment of mis- 
cellaneous industry seeking legitimate development, neither the 
railroads nor the industries can survive. for the one is dependent 
upon the other. It means, in the last analysis. that in the foster 
ing of the spirit of give and take there must be a clear under- 
standing by all of the meaning of co-operation and the inter- 
_dependeney and an intimate acquaintance with the Golden Rule. 
The railroads have problems to work out. and so have the people. 
Much is still to be learned by all of us. If, therefore, in the solv 
ing of these important problems, the railroad management and 
people can make a closer contact through intelligent and business 
like interviews on the large questions of development, would it 
not have a good effect? 

Nearly all the railroads employ a man highly skilled in indus- 
trial matters. It is his business, with the co-operation of other 
department heads, to formulate ide: 





s and plans as to the adapta- 
tion of various sections of his territory to certain types of indus- 
try so that the manufacturer induced to locate there may succeed 
and thus bring about a dependable freight tonnage and passenger 
revenue for his road. A great deal of travel, research, time and 
energy is being spent by these representatives of the railroad, much 
of the results going to waste because there are so few tangible 
and intelligent organizations with whom these ideas and plans 
minmay be exchanged and discussed with effect. 

There are some able, energetic and responsible chambers of com- 
merce, some industrial associations and some large industrial 
plants which employ men skilled not only in the general conduct of 
their business, but as traffic managers who have had large experi- 


ence in transportation questions, who are well acquainted with the 
industrial needs of their respective sections and who are « ipable 
of intelligently discussing their problems with the railroads Why 


should not these organizations all work in harmony and make the 
chambers of commerce of their respective districts the clearing 
houses for the industrial public where practicable? 

The officers of well-equipped chambers of commerce frequently 


originate many ideas of merit which are wasted because they are 
not backed up by their membership, which fails to support them, 
sometimes, because it is ignorant of the wide scope and specialized 
This lack of unanimity could be over 
induced to attend the meetings 
One reason. of course, why 


nature of the propositions. 
come if more members could be 
where these subjects are. discussed. 
members of chambers of commerce do not attend meetings more 
regularly is that the officers are sometimes poorly informed them- 
If the officers fail to satisfy the intelligent lay members, 
it is evident that they would have no influence with the railroad 
Consequently, it is vital to have capable officers paid 


sely es. 


experts. 
salaries, if this is necessary to obtain them. 

Can we not evolve some specific plan to bring about a better 
understanding of the needs of mechanical and miscellaneous in- 
dustry on the one hand and of the transportation companies on 
the other? 

It is taken for granted that every chamber of commerce, worthy 
of the name, in a community of any considerable size has 2 com- 
mittee on transportation or railroad facilities. Why not strengthen 
the personnel of such committee by placing it under the direction 


of a traffic manager for the chamber of commerce? Let these com- 


mittees of the various chambers of commerce in a given territory 
get together at stated meetings and confer regarding the interests 
of their several communities as related to rail and water ins 
portation, calling in from time to time the industrial and other 
representatives of the railroads for consultation and exchange of 
views. Thus, if cities along the lines of railroads from. say. 
Albany to Buffalo, St. Louis to Kansas City or Cincinnati t At 
lanta, for example, should, through their chambers of con ree 
committees, formulate a policy for the improvement of ir 
transportation facilities in their respective districts over a es 
of years, they might well exercise a decisive influence on th 
cies of the roads, and while they are helping themselves, he the 
railroads, too. 

This action should result in the formation of standing « t 
tees on transportation representing all the chambers of con ret 
grouped in certain geographical sections, and it would, moreover, 


ultimately result in placing the industrial public more nearly on 
a parity, as to organization, with the railroads of the United 
States, who, through a method of districting the country, main- 
Much industrial benefit 
to the country as a whole would result from conferences concern 





associations 





tain a number of railr 


ing given geographical sections between these general standing 
committees for the public and the heads of the railroad districts 


To Enlighten the People. 
Specialty Shoe Machinery Co.. Ine.. 
St. Joseph, Mo., November 14 

Some time ago there came to us a number of remarkable ed 
torials from the MANUFACTURERS REcorp. 

At the time we felt such masterly efforts to truthfully enlighte 
the people should be supported and fully intended to send you 
subscription, but in the activities of a busy desk the matter wa- 
overlooked until we received your communication today. 

Piease enter our firm as a supporter of the policies of 
MANUFACTURERS REcoRD We enclose our remittance of S.5) 

With all good wishes, we remain. 

SPECIALTY Sil0OE MACHINERY Co.. 
iv James Bragg. Presid 


The Cotton Movement. 

In his report of November 14 Col. Henry G. Hester, secreta 
of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, shows that the amount 
cotton brought into sight during 106 days of the season 
5.S09.S11 bales. a decrease under the same period last year 
SLOST bales. The exports were 1.580.549 bales, an increase ot 


OS bales. The takings were, by Northern spinners, 565.10 





es, a decrease of 139.582 bales: 


bales a decrease of 160,S74 bales. 


by Southern spinners, 1.116.053 


Includes plus correction since August 1, 15,28 
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Typical of M Letters Which Fill Our Mail 
Americanism. Reliable Information. 
John R. Ralls, R. & J. Dick Company, In 
Lands, Loans on Real Estate. Atlanta, Ga., November 14 
Ralls, Tex., November 11. We have much pleasure in forwarding you check for our eu 
F closed check for another year’s food (for thought). rent year’s subscription to the MANUFACTURERS RECORD. 
Qur great nation needs more such men to keep the spark of We think it only right to mention that we highly appreciate 
Amer sm alive. Joun R. Rats. and value its invariable important and reliable information. 


Or Deport Them. 


A. Keathly. Contractor. 
Huntington. W. Va. 
Mt. Hope, W. 
l enclosing my check to cover my 


Va., November 8. 


subscription to MANt 


FAC :eERS Recorp from November 13, 1919, to November 15, 
1920. Keep the good work going. kill the radicals, and we will 
have a country that is all one could wish for. 

: G. G. HuMpPuREY 


Every College Student Should Study Americanism. 


Corrugated Bar Co.. Mutual Building 


Buffalo, N. Y., November 10 

In accordance with your special offer, you may send the MANt 
FACTURERS RecorpD for the balance of 1919 and the full year of 
1920 to my son, A. L. Johnson, Jr., Bartlett Hall, Phillips 


Acack 


S6.50 to me at 


Andover, Mass., 
402 Mutual 


sending the bill 
Life Building. 


for special 
Buffalo, N. ¥ 
A. L.. JouNSON 


price of 


For Our Country. 

O'Mara Bros., 
Contractors, Teamsters and 
903 N. Front 
Philadelphia, Pa.. Nove 


We wish to congratulate you on the manly spirit you have taken 


Riggers. 

Street. 

iber 10 
in the war, and also your present undertaking. and hope that God 
will give you health and happiness to persevere with this work you 
now have in mind. O'MARA Bros.. 


Per Joun P. O'MARA 


Prosperity for the South. 


Charlotte, N. C.. R. F. D. No. 6, November 13 

I was born and raised on the farm, and have never been in an} 
other business than that of farming. 

I want that I the good work that 
doing for the South, and especially for the farmer of the South 
And I believe with the help of such periodicals as the MANUFAC 
TURERS RecorD, with its able editor. Mr. Edmonds, the day is not 
far distant when the South will be the most prosperous section 
of the States. 


to say appreciate you are 


With best wishes for your success R. F. Durex 


Does Not Want to Lose His Own Copy. 


Willis Shaw, 
Broker and Dealer, Machinery 
November 12 
that 
Willis Shaw, Croman 
county, Florida, from now until end of 1920, as per your 


special offer. 


Contractors’ 
Chicago. 
check for S6.5 


), also card 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD to 


Enelosed herewith 
you mail the 


requesting 


ton. Bay 


Mr. Shaw has practically retired from business, And has beet 


living in Florida at the above place, which is across the bay four 
and a half miles from Panama City, Fla.. for about two years 
The St. Andrews Bay country in Florida is on the verge of a big 
hoor 

Mr. Shaw is a great admirer of your editorials. and I have been 


passing to him the office copy of the MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
This has not been satisfactory to the writer, however. hence the 
above enclosures. 


WILLIS SHaw, 
By C. D. Marshall 


Phoenix 
TO.H00 spindles, 


( 


| 


1 


stand for 100 per cent Ams 
as soon as 


friends. I admire 


V 


! 


Your magazine 


l 


R. & J. Dick Company, Ine 
W. S. MacDonald, Atlanta Manager 


A Soldier’s Views. 


Tenn.. November 11 
You will find enclosed $1, for which you will please place me on 


Gennett, 


your subscriptfon list. 

I was formerly one of your subscribers, but failed to enjoy your 
forcible editorials while in service, but feel that I can appreciate 
now more than ever before your urgent appeals to your readers 
f various difficulties which confront us, by such organ 


izations as the Il. W. 


to beware 
W.s and propaganda from various sources 
which intimidates the peace and happiness of our country 

E. C 


COLEMAN 


For America. 


Quasi-Are Weldtrode Co., Ine 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. November 1 


I take pleasure in enclosing herewith money order for $6.50 
covering my subscription to your paper, as per ene losed statement 
Allow me to take this opportunity of expressing to you that I 


thoroughly enjoy reading the MANUFACTURERS RecorpD, and look 


week. as it is the one medium 
and all it stands for 


forward to receiving it each 


which I find 


and honestly plac 


Yours for suc 


through Americanism frankly 
inbiased and fearless 


HAMILL. JR 


d before the people by an 


editor (; PORGE 


In American Homes. 
Jeffreys-Myers Manufacturing Cs 
Manufacturers of Lumber and Box Shooks 
Factories, Oxford. N. C.: Chase City, Va Macon, Ga 
Oxford, N. C., Ne 
We our check for $6.50 in 


year’s subscription to your paper. 


vember 12 


enclose herewith payment of one 

We have been reading with pleasure some of your editorials on 
the labor question and other problems now confronting our coun 
try. and we appreciate the stand you have taken in these 


tant 


IMmMpeor 


which are of vital interest to all broad-thinking 


Your 


matters, 


Americanism. publication should be in every America 
home 
Wishing you every 
JEFFREYS-MYERS MANUFACTURING Co., 
Per J. H. L. Myers, Secretary 


A New Englander Would Spread It Everywhere. 
Hope Company 

Hope 

Hop 


goods, 


success, we are 


R. I.. November 14 
HHope and 


7™) hand 


superintenden of the 
Hope. R. L.. 


1700 looms 


I am assistant 


Mill, 


Company 


cotton employing 


I have received the first issue of the MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
lue me. and I am very well pleased with its contents. When any 
aper or magazine will come forward and tell the truth and show 
in conditions which are going on at the present time, and also 


ricanism, I am going to get a hol 
spread the good tidings amongst m 


and hope that the 


and 


possible 
vour stand American people 
vill soon realize the 


Your ms 


iouses and at 


serious conditions 


wanted and needed in the homes, business 





razine 1s 


every newsstand, where people can be brought to 


ee the country’s needs by learning what is going on around them 


has the proper dope for them I will recommend 


t to anvone who wants good sound reading and the trutl 
Wishing vou success in keeping your magazine before the world, 
am, Respectfully, Joun C. CRAIG 
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To Lessen the Spirit of Anarchy. 


Office of Superintendent of Education, Lawrence County. 

Moulton, Ala., November 12. 
Permit me to thank you for mention of school buildings in our 
county now either being completed or in process of building, but 
especially do I wish to express my very deep appreciation of the 
fact that there is a magazine of exalted patriotism manifested in 
the MANUFACTURERS Recorp, which, if heeded in the manufac- 
turing sections of our country, or in any industrial section, will 
still the fierce onset of the workers into anarchism which seems 
to threaten to overwhelm us. I have just been reading an editorial 

of October 25, which ought to be widely read. 
EARL M. Hopson, County Superintendent. 


How to Lessen Bolshevism. 


Alabama Fuel & Tron C 
Birmingham, Ala.. November 10 
I wish to thank you for the reeognition you have given the 
efforts of our men in making a record run November 1st 
It certainly has been the most gratifying experience of my life 
to see the spirit manifested by our men I have put in some 


hard work the past two years in trying to instill the right ideas 
in these men, and feel that my efforts have been well rewarded 
I wish to take this occasion for expressing to you my approval 
of the stand you have taken in all matters of vital importanc 
to our nation. If more of our papers and magazines would take 
the manly stand you have there would be less Bolshevism in our 
country teday. 
Cas. F. DEBARDELEBEN, 
Vice-President and General Manager 


For Undiluted Americanism. 


Ek. T. Roux & Son, 
Manufacturers of Long Leaf Yellow Pine. 
Plant City, Fla.. November 12. 

We are glad to hand you herewith our check for $6.50 to cover 
the renewal of our subscription from the date of expiration. 

We wish that we were possessed of sufficient eloquence to com 
mend as it should be commended the fine work which you are 
doing, editorially and otherwise, for the promotion of pure Amer- 
icanism and against the Bolshevistiec and anarchistie thought of 
this hour. 

If all of the gentlemen of the press were possessed of the same 
degree of courage and gifted as you are gifted in the expression 
t little fear of the ability of our 
Government to withstand the assaults which are now being mad 


of thought. we would have bi 


upon it. 
Strength to your arm. EK. T. Rovx. 


Aliens Should Be Satisfied or Go Back from Whence 
They Came. 


Menge Marine Hardware & Supply Co.. Ine. 
New Orleans. La., November 10. 
The MANUFACTURERS RecorD is read by the writer near 
every week, especially the reading matter, and I know of no other 
publication that gives as much pleasure and satisfaction and th 
articles are so true American that they cannot help but recommend 


themselves and their spirit to an American-born citizen. 


I do hope that you have seen fit to send a copy of the reading ° 








matter of the MANUFACTI RS RecorD to each of the Senators 
and Congressmen at Washington, as it ht help them to 
conclusions as to the sentiment of the ‘ \ ple sa 
such efforts should be made to he Ip the country 1} this crisis 

It is unfortunate that a portion of our population, even though 


they may be aliens. should be working against the people and 
prosperity of the country to which they have come to improve 
themselves. 


If this elk is not in sympathy with our American ideas, 





and does not to become American citizens and work in the 


American ways, then they should bée forced to return from whence 
they came as undesirables, and this country would be better off, and 


population that much reduced, even though it might temporarily 





reduce the output of some of our factories and industries 


M. B. Grirrin. 


The Danger of Chaotic Turmoil Must Be Met. 


Little River Lumber Co., 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers, Lumber and Railroad Ties 
Ellerbe. N. C., November P 


Enclosed you will find check for $6.50 for one year’s sul Dp 
tion to the MANUFACTURERS RECORD. 

I am greatly pleased with your splendid paper. Especial! I 
enjoy reading your editorials, as they, in my estimation, i he 
mark. Would to God that we had more fearless exponer 
America today than we do have, for it is time this nat is 
waking up to the realization that unless steps are taken promptly, 


this beloved country of ours will be plunged into the greates 
moil the world has ever known. 

Allow me to commend you on your editorial found on page SS 
of October 30. Another writing I was very favorably im] d 
with in the same issue is the one by Col. Fred. H. Wagner, espe- 
cially concerning the injustice done the boys who risked and 1 y 
gave their lives at the rate of one dollar a day while men 
on Government work received as high as $29 per day. I . 
nothing short of a crime. Why could not the laborers hav: 


drafted as well as the soldiers? Further than this, the sh 


ing companies did not want to pay their men such outrageous 
prices, but were forced to do so by the Government. 

I also note the loss of $61,449,000 on the powder plant at N 
W. Va. What is to become of the Government if things cor 
at such figures as this? 

Hit them hard and keep up your good work, and I am sur 
Yours for success, 

D. C. FARLo 


will win in the end. 


The Ministers of America Need to Be Aroused to Ow 
Dangers. 


Bankard Lumber & Machinery Co., 
Joplin, Mo., October 24 

I wish to express my commendation and appreciation © 
sturdy Americanism that has been so much in evidence in 
journal during the past few years, and particularly during the 
past year or so, and most heartily wish that every Am«é 
journal would evince the same interest that is expressed in ar s 
in your journal. 

I do not understand the apparent lack of Americanisn 


great many of our newspapers and periodicals, and thin! 
should all be doing what you have been doing for so long a t 
and I believe that some effort should be made to stir up the o 
ers of newspapers and periodicals to the importance of continu 
hammering Americanism into the people of this country. 1 


particularly interested in learning the name of the minister 





you mentioned in a quotation in Mr. Ackerman’s statement w 
appears on the first page of your issue under date of October 16 
and would request that you give me the name of this minist« It 
seems to me that the attention of the clergy of the United States 
should be brought to this minister, and he should be expelled 
from whatever religious denomination that he may be an 

of, and efforts should be made immediately towards ridding 


he was 


ministry of a man who would make such a remark 
quoted to have made by Mr. Ackerman. 
In my humble judgment, the American people are too soor 





getting the war, and unless the Americans living in this ¢ t 
country of ours sit up and take notice, we will in a few years 
a revolution in this country. which will, in my judgment, res 
a contest for supremacy between the native-born Americar 
the foreign hordes, who are rapidly growing in numbers 
proving a growing menace to this Government eve ve 
unless this foreign element is governed very carefully t 
ample and stringent laws, it is hard to conceive what may b 
store for t yple of this count! 

Yo ol certainly has been one of the foremost, if 1 
foremost, exponent of Americanism in this count? 
judgment it has done wonderful good in calling attention of the 
people of this country to the problems which must be solved, and 
be solved in the very near future, and I again congratulate 
on the good work which vour journal has been doing 

As I am an old resident of Baltimore I am particularly proud 


of the sterling attitude which you assumed throughout the w 
and which you continue to assume in the columns of your 
Keep up your good work and put forth greater efforts, if possibl 
and others will surely follow. C. S. BANKARD, President 





aso 


9. 
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Good Roads and Streets 


275,000,000 Tons of Construction Material Needed in 
1920—Fullest Co-operation Necessary by Pro- 
ducers, Public Officials, Contractors and Railroad 
Authorities to Meet This Demand. 


By FE. Guy Surron, Business Manager, National Association 
Sand and Gravel Producers, Indianapolis, Ind 

During the year 1916, aceording to the report of the Geological 

S there were produced in the United States mineral age 

roximately as follows: Sand and gravel, 90,000,000 


red stone and chatts. 50,000,000 tons, making a 


”? 





140,000,000) tons This was the largest production of 


rials that has been reported, either previously or sub 


In t same year the sum of 8136.000,000 was spent for su 
f ¢ uls, exclusive of municipal paving, for which work it is 
d that 40.000.000 tons of aggregates were used, lea 


100,000,000 tons for all other purposes 


A ding to figures contained in a letter recently sent out by 
M Thomas H. McDonald, Director of the Bureau of Publi 


Roads, addressed to the State Highway Departments, there is 





vy available for expenditure on highway construction in 






nee 3.000.000, which."at an average cost of SZ0.000 a mile. 
Ww bul 31,650 miles of road requiring 125,000,000 tons of ag 
- —al s 


This read-building program for 1920 does not take into con 





sideration street paving nor the maintenance of existing 
wavs; neither does it comprehend the aggregates that will be d: 

anded for the erection of buildings, railroad improvements—in 
cluding bal'ast—nor the many other purposes for which sand, 
gravel, crushed stone and slag are employed. 

Because of the curtailment of general construction and main 
tenance work during the last three years, it can be estimated that 
there will be a demand for at least 50 per cent greater supply of 
aggregates for such purposes in 1920 than for 1916; or, say, 
150,000,000 tons. 

On the basis of the foregoing figures, therefore, a total of 275.- 
000.000 tons of sand, gravel, crushed stone and slag must be pro 
duced in 1920 if the prospective construction program for that 
year is carried out, or an output of almost 100 per cent over that 
for any previous year. 

Mr. McDonald sets forth in his letter that the principal fae 
ters on which the accomplishment of the highway program for 
1920 demands are as follows: 

1. Supply of materials 
ps Shipping facilities. 

3. Labor supply. 

4. Contractors’ organizations 

These four elements of uncertainty apply to other types of con 
struction work as well as to highway building, while it is obvious 
that the controlling factor is transportation. It would be useless 





to increase the capacities of the plants producing mineral 
gates unless at the same time adequate transportation facilities 
were made available for the movement of such materials. In 
fact, plant capacities in excess of transportation facilities would 
tend to reduce, rather than to increase the output of aggregates. 
Therefore, before the producers of sand, gravel stone and slag 
may be consistently asked to prepare for a greater production 
they must be assured that there will be sufficient open-top cars 
and motive power to handle the additional output. 

It is apparent that there must be the greatest degree of co 
operation between all parties concerned, including producers, con 
tractors, highway departments, private and public consumers and 
the railroad authorities, if the delivery of materials required to 
carry on this huge construction program is made possible. In the 
first place, existing transportation facilities must be employed in 
the most efficient manner. To this end it is well to consider how 
each interested agency may help to meet the situation. In that 
connection suggestions are offered: 

What te Railroads May Do: 

1. Place in service all existing equipment 

2. Keep available equipment repaired to fullest extent 

3. Provide for prompt switching and movement of loads and 
empties. 

4. Purchase new equipment, including both cars and locomotives 


5. Rate plants as to their capacity and distribute cars on that 
besis without discrimination as between commodities 

What Highu ay Officials May De 

1 Award contracts in the winter months, so that delivery of 
materials may begin early in the spring, when usually open top 


ears are plentiful 





2 Vhere laws will permit, allow esti: tes on delivered mate 
rials, whether in storage t unloading station or o hie ite of the 
job 

A rd highway centr ts in long rete tl contr 
will 1 justified l ling « pl ! ling | 
‘ t sly 

What Contractors Other ¢ 8 Va hb 

l \r £ for ear! 1 reg 

2 l’rovide fo rag | f 1 t 
\ ‘ pr ctie 

! 1 « pro \ 1 g 
I condit Ss Vv 
MN t J’re s Ma Do 
Ke » good 1 , 
ri ‘ \ k g 
I ‘ ) I ‘ 
l a na 
del el 

l rs I cz rh i 
rig ind ivileges V ‘ { ul 
per of \ rco ty t! { ‘ 1 
the first to f the pine ne " l 
not as it sl ld be, and the National Association, through it 
Transportation Committee, is exerting effort rt 
i correction of the injust s with 1 ect tra t 

i led e indust | il the 

wa od 

1 ¢ ttee is not ma ga tl rh 
study of the situation, but they a co-operating with the I 
of Public Roads, the various State Highway Commissio t 
producers of other building materials, members of Congress, tl 
Committees on Interstate Commerce of both the Senate and 6 


Hlouse, the existing railroad authorities and the Association of 
Railroad Executives, which latter organization represents 03 
cent of the mileage and the earnings of « 
It is the desire « 
the National Association to impress upon governmental and ra 
road officials. as well as the public at large. the importa 


f the Transportation Com ittee representing 


our industry and the necessity for giving it the consideration in 
transportation matters which it rightfully deserves We ur 
the support of every producer of sand and gravel in tl cn 


paign of education, having for its purpose the estabiishme 


‘ 


maintenance of their rights as shippers 


101 Federal Aid Highway Projects in North Carolina. 


Raleigh, N. C., November 14—[Special.]—The number of Fed 
eral aid projects in North Carolina now mounts to the high figure 
of 101, covering about half the 100 counties. On the 21st inst. a 
notable contract is to be let for a 21-mile section of the Central 
Highway, in Lenoir county. Work is in progress on the first 
contract for another section or link of this same highway in that 
county. All this road in that county is to be hard-surfaced. An 
other project arranged for is in Buncombe, on this same highway 
almost four miles, hard surface, like all the main roads in that 
county. A contract has been let on a section of the Raleigh-Norfolk 
highway, in Northampton county, almost nine miles, with a sur 
face of topsoil or gravel. The War Department has in hand cer 
tain matters relative to the large and important bridge over the 
Roanoke River at Williamston to connect Bettie and Martin coun 
ties, this being also on the Raleigh-Norfolk highway. The Roa 
noke is a navigable stream. 

On the stretch of the Central Highway eastward to Garner vil- 
lage the hard-surfaced road is done, to be opened for traffic by 
Thanksgiving Day, and another mile of the same road through the 
village of Garner is arranged for by vote of the people, and work 
on it is expected to begin at once, as the contractor is at the 
Garner end. This step will eliminate the two grade crossings at 
Garner on the railway. The link of this highway westward from 
Raleigh is arranged for all Wake county contracts with the State 
Highway Commission to build it The county will sublet the 
contract. The hitch has been as to the abolition of a railway 
grade crossing. There is no Federal aid allowed where there are 


grade crossings. 
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TEXTILE 


Remarkable Activity in Textile Industry in Chatta- 
nooga District. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., November 14—[Special.]—Remarkable 
growth of the textile industry in this city and section is attracting 
attention, it being estimated that $25,000.000 are invested in the 
many plants. The most recent activity is the announcement of the 
Thatcher Spinning Co. that it will build another addition, for 
30,000 spindles, increasing its investment to nearly $5,500,000. 
An addition now under way will increase the Thatcher equipment 
from 21,000 to 30,000 spindles. Thatcher spinning interests now 
represent an invested capital of $1,250,000. the Standard Process- 
ing Co., which it controls, being listed at $1,000,000. 

The United Hosiery Mills Corporation has invested $2,250,000 
for improvements during the year, including cottages and additions 
to the Madeline Hosiery Mills. This company’s investment is 
nearly $2,000,000. It has several plants at nearby towns where 
labor is available. The Richmond Hosiery Mills and the Chatta 
nooga Knitting Mills, with plants at East Chattanooga and Ross 
ville, Ga., have an investment of $2,000,000, an increase of $500.- 
OOO during the year. President Garnett Andrews announces that 
a large amount is to be expended for further additional machinery 
and improvements for these plants. Twenty-three years ago Gar- 
nett Andrews established the first textile mill here, his company 
then having a capital of $4500. From this nucleus has developed 
the Richmond and Chattanooga companies, with a $2,000,000 in 
vestment. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co., which recently organized with $750,000 
capital, will soon announce site for its plant. Another new enter- 
prise is the Southern Hosiery Mill, of which Will McAllister is 
general manager. 

Manufacturing will soon begin in the Davenport Hosiery Mili. 
which is nearing completion. 

Leading textile enterprises located here and in this vicinity in 
«lude these companies. 

According to the president of a Chattanooga bank, $1.000.000 
of cotton drafts were handled by his institution in one week during 
the past month. About 15,000 operatives are employed by the 
textile industry in Chattanooga, which does not include the 
branch plants in smaller towns nearby. The annual volume of 
business for these textile industries is estimated at $50,000,000. 


Columbus Mill Additions to Cost $1,000,000. 


All contracts have been awarded for the Columbus (Ga.) Manu 
President Fredk 
B. Gordon writes to the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD outlining the 
improvements as follows: 

Total estimated cost $1,000,000. Have made contracts for: 
Saw-tooth roof one-story weave shed 216x338 feet, concrete 


facturing Co.'s additions recently announced 


construction ; 1000 automatic looms from the Draper Co. of Hope 
dale, Mass.; individual direct drive electric motors from the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; carrier air-condition 
ing system; 2 new towers on main mill: monitor roof: filter 
plant ; 50 operatives’ houses and other minor construction. Engi 
neers, Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston and Atlanta. Contract- 
ors for building, T. C. Thompson & Brothers. Birmingham and 
Charlotte. 


Lafayette Cotton Mills. 


Final details for the Lafayette (Ala.) Cotton Mills. recently 
organized, provide for a 10.000-spindle plant with daily capacity 
5000 pounds of cotton yarn. The mill buildings will be of 
brick construction 448 feet long by 100 feet wide, costing $100,- 
G00, equipped with the spinning machinery and electric power 
drive. The mill machinery cost $200.000. John Hill of Atlanta 
is the architect-engineer for this company. 


Superior Cotton Yarn Mills. 


R. L. Stowe and J. D. Hall of Belmont, N. C., and D. E. Rhyne 
of Lincolnton, N. C., have incorporated the Superior Yarn Mills, 
with a capitalizzation of $800,000. This company will be organ- 
ized to build a plant for spinning cotton yarns. 


———— 


Thatcher Mill to Add 30,464 Spindles. 


An additional mill of 50,464 spindles, with accompanying ma 
chinery, doubling its present plant, will be built by the Thatcher 


Spinning Co. of Ridgedale, near Chattanooga, Tenn. 7 new 
building will be of reinforced concrete construction, and the tex 
tile machinery, costing $650,000, has been ordered from the 


Whitin Machine Works of Whitinsville, Mass. Electric power 
will drive the new mill, and 200 operatives will be employed 
An increase of capital from $400,000 to $1,000,000 accompanies 
the plan for an additional mill. 


White Oak Cotton Mills’ Additions. 

The Proximity Manufacturing Co., Greensboro, N. C.. is re 
ported as to invest $500.000 for its recently announced 100) addi 
tional looms for the White Oak Cotton Mills and for ne uild- 
ings, with accompanying improvements. The present main mill 
will be extended to a length of 1000 feet. and from 75 to 1.0 cot 
tages for operatives will be erected. Contract has been : irded 
for the new weaving machinery, and it is understood tl addi 
tional carding and spinning equipment will also be install 


Yarn and Hosiery Mill Planned. 


Plans are being formulated at Valdosta, Ga., for establ ng @ 
mill to spin and mercerize yarn and knit this yarn into hosiery 
W. E. French. secretary of the Valdosta Chamber of Commerce 
represents those interested. and is prepared to receive d and 


estimates on the cost of the necessary machinery. 


Eighty Cents for Long Staple Cotton. 


Jackson, Miss.. November 15—[Special.]—Fighty cet per 
pound for long staple cotton is the record price this seas for 
Quitman county, Mississippi. R. T. McPherson of Lambert sold 


this week to Whitrell Bros. 11 bales of cotton for $4585 


Textile Mill Notes. 

An inerease of capital from $50.000 to $75.000 has been an 
nounced for the Randleman (N. C.) Hosiery Mills Co. 

An increase of capital from $2.000,000 to $12,000.000 has been 
announced for the P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem 
N. C. 

An additional plant will be built by the Leakeville (N. C 
Woolen Mills. It will include mill. warehouses and village. Rob 
ert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., are the architects and engineers. 

J. O. Chapman and FE. Z. Du Bose, Waxahachie, Tex., will 
build cotton duck mill, warehouses and mill] village. Their equip 
ment will include electric power drive and automatic conveyors 
Robert & Co., architects and engineers, Atlanta, Ga. 





Strongly Object to Arbitrary Reduction in Cottonseed 
Price. 

Jackson, Miss., November 15—[Special.]|—Attempts t 

the price of cottonseed have stirred the wrath of cotton growers i! 

the vicinity of Greenwood, Miss. Through the Chamber of Com- 


reduce 


merce of Greenwood they have wired Senators John Sharp Wi 
liams and Pat Harrison and Congressman Humphries, requesting 
that they use their influence to prevent the Bureau of Soils, Dx 
partment of Agriculture, from arbitrarily reducing the pr of 
cottonseed now in the hands of the farmers.’ 





Condensed Milk—Woolen Thread. 


R. AMIEL, G. N. Sprnrororprios & Co., 36 Rue de Colisee, P s 

e desire to inform every manufacturer or exporter of cot s 
milk that we would buy, for prompt delivery, the following I'w 
thousand cases of 48 boxes of 14-07. condensed mil swe ned 


10,000 cases of 48 boxes of 16-07. condensed milk. unsweetened. We 
have also received important orders for woolen thread used 
manufacturing of tissus, knitting. and various hosiery 

E. T. Lamb, Federal manager of the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic Railroad, died recently at Birmingham, Ala., fr i 
stroke of apoplexy. He was 56 years of age, and had spent bis 
entire business life in railroad work th 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad began as general man 
ager in 1912, and he finally rose to be president of the compan) 


His connection wit! 


When the lines were taken over by the Government he was made 
Federal manager. Mr. Lamb was a native of Richmond, Va. 
5x 
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eee 
} 7 7 tor, which, in turn, is connected to tl under side f piston N 
| & (i) by casin No. 1) The stea pres re in tl int i b 
: . cator expands, forcing piston Neo. 6 dow whiecl ve wedged 
shaped needle No. 14. opening small hele Ne. 15, allowing a smal 
Unique Use of Labor-Saving Machine. juantity of graphite to be forced into the ' = 
FS ‘ . tl engine } isal ft t ‘ t ‘ t} 
A and remarkable use of labor-saving machinery, an in ; : 
; “ : . - - 
stal owing the widening of the field for its employment, was 
re discovered in Pittsburgh, where the American Reduction 
Co sing a B-G Portable selt Conveyor to load cars on a = 7 
trest vith blocks of compressed old tin cans. These are very a 


“ n shape and weigh on an average 100 pounds 

This very machinery has been used for many different kinds of 
» more or less similar to this, but this company has t 
strength, as their work is very heavy, light weight combined 
with some kind of truck in order that the machine would be really 
and a belt that would not be quickly cut to pieces by the 


po 
sha regular edges of the tin cans. 
| superintendents now say that they consider the machine a 
gl cess; it has saved considerable money, and is performing 
‘ ss of work that with present labor conditions could hardly 
be cated by human effort, regardless of cost. There are seven 





THE BELT CONVEYOR AT WORK 


or eight 100-pound cubes on the belt, and this rate of handling 
can be kept up indefinitely. The expense for power, oil, upkeep 
and depreciation is almost negligible. 

The manufacturers did not have such work in mind when the 
machine was designed, but it was tried and did the work. Some 
few points could be improved, and the factory will probably tak¢ 
care of them before sending out another machine for similar work. 

This machine is made by the Barber-Greene Company of 
Aurora, Ill. 


Graphite Lubrication of Cylinders. 


Feeding graphite to the cylinder of an engine or pump impreves 
the lubrication so as to produce easy moving valves and less 
strain on the valve gear; the wear of the piston rings and cylinder 
walls is also reduced. Graphite not only is an advantage in 
lubricating steam engines and pumps, but is equally available for 
locomotives, air compressors. gas engines and Diesel engine lubri- 
cation If proper lubricating graphite is used, it fills in the 
pores of the metal, after which it places a veneer over the entire 
vearing surfaces. This prevents the wear of the metals and the 

ntact is between graphite-and-graphite and not metal-to-metal. 
It is obvious that if metals do not rub together they cannot wear 
It is well known that graphite cannot be fed through the ordinary 


oil lubricator because it settles in the bottom of the container 
and clogs the oil passages. As a result the engineering world 
} 


has looked forward to a device which would feed dry graphite in 
any desired quantity, and the Johnson graphite lubricator, illus 
trated herewith, is described as having solved this probiem. 
Simplicity of operation is claimed as follows: The steam 
being turned on lubricator, fills interior space with steam equal 
in pressure to the main steam line. When the engine takes steam 
at the end of each stroke pressure drops slightly in the main 
steam line, also in the pipe connecting the bottom of the lubrica 
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HOW THe GRAPHITE LUBRICATOR WORKS 

iin os l it tes f its iwinnal " w ‘ nd ft 
! 1 ot ‘ with stea tl g ising No, {) past piston 
N i. hich ts ts tig! forcing 7 N up. el ng 
mall feed hole N 15 rhe spring N 10 assists piston No, 6 on 

ret s and when 1 e tl ol engi pump 
un iz ft t siimit s i i etards ton N Gs 
will oper 0 n the impulse of t engine that the lubricator 
t tached s spring s ild be adjusts wl the lubricat 
l installed by screwing either »p or down « reg ting rew 
No. 11, afte \ h its adjustment is permanent \ odel for 
tutomobiles is also manufactured 

These lubricators are made by the Johnson Graphite 1 
Corporation, 50 Church St... New York City 

Heavy Switching Engines Bought. 

The Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis has ordered 
15> six-wheel switching engines from the American Locomotive 
to. These locomotives will be 102 tons eacl 

Coal-Trimming Machine at Pier. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is installing a coal-trimming 

achine at its new Curtis Bay coal pier, Baltimore. The use of 
this machine will re e the necessity of employing i ul lat 
to distribute coal ir essels loaded | t , ol , It 
urther stated that thre re tr I ry whines ti l 


A report from Winston-Sali x. € avs that the sale of t 
Elkin & Alleghany Railroad by the receiver, C. B. Penny, to J 


W. Ring has been ratified in court rhe sale includes a il 
16 miles long from Elkin to Venee N. C.. and other asset 

ding f el - li ’ , ; 
ected build an extensi f S7 
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FOREIGN NEEDS 





(The MaNncractrrers R ) es y letters fr for for 
mation about Amer 1 is i er f me ‘ r I 
house Without re t ty for these cc 
mary f the foreig etter [ yuiry f we t wee 


Wool, Cotton, Oils, Crockery, Machinery. 


i), Italy We are most interestel 


hina & TONELLA, Ponzone (Novari 
in wool, cotton, lubricants, crockery, machinery, ete Correspondence 


in Italian suggested 


Hardware, Cutlery, Firearms, Etc. 

FARMERS’ Surrriy S11 gE (O. O. W. Landgren), Coolamon, N. Ss. W 
Australia 1 desire quotes and illustration of all hardware lines 
cutlery, firearms, rifles, shotguns, revolvers, tents, tarpaulins, tools 
whips, washing machines, harness, ete 1 desire to import largely 


for my trade 


Cotton Goods. 


Boniracio Lorrez, Buenos Aires, Argentina.—I desire to be put in 


terested 


touch with manufacturers of cotton piece goods; I am in 


mostly in white goods, et I want to act as their representative andl 
would ask that they send me samples, prices, ete., as well as condi 
tions of sale, commissions, ete. Correspondence in Spanish suggested 


Trunk Hardware. 
Epvwin H. Hyper, 58 Margaret Street, Sydney, Australia.—We wish 


if manu 





o secure the representation for Australia of certain effici 


facturers of trunk hardware We are the Australian representa 
tives for vuleanized trunk fiber manufactured by the Diamond 





State Fiber Co. of Bridgeport, P and in connection with the lir 


we have been repeatedly asked for American trunk hardware 








Iron, Steel, Shipbuilding Materials, Etc. 

YNGVE OHLSSON, Seymour LHlotel, New York.—I have just arrived 
in the United States as a special representative for the firm of 
Forsberg & Mark. in Sweden, with offices at Stockholm, Gothenburg 
and Malmo. and I desire to secure connections or exclusive agencies 
for especially iron, steel, shipbuilding materials, oils of all kinds 


als, chemicals, colors 


machinery and tools; also for coal, general me 


building materials, ete 


Would Represent Manufacturers. 

A. & M. Casasco, Avacucho No. 24, Buenos Aires, Argentina.—Our 
activities are especially dedicated to the representation of manu 
facturers whose products have a good outlet in this country, also 
for all patented articles in general Our commercial relations with 
Europe, and our established prestige for years, 


important houses o 
in the commercial field of this country, places us in a better position 
to represent all houses that desire commercial relations with this 


country Correspondence in Spanish suggested 


Spark Plugs—Auto Accessories. 

KE. A. ATKINS, 75 St. Leonards Road, London, 8. W. 14.—I am look 
ing for a serviceable, cheap spark plug to place on the English mar 
ket rhere are many sold here but are all of high price. If any o 
your manufacturers have one that could be retailed here at say 75 
cents, I should like to hear from them I am interested also in any 
automobile accessories that can be placed at competitive prices. The 
outlook for American goods at the present time is very good here 
freightage and our temporary im 





but owing to the high exchan 
port duties, it is necessary for prices to be as reasonable as possible 


Rumania Wants All American Products. 
Joseru Fonsteix, Rue col. Orero, 24, Bucharest, Rumania.—Ru 
mania is a very important market for American products, but it is 
essential—to establish business connections at the present time—to 
fix the value of the dollar As long as the dollar does not come 
down to its normal value great difficulties to transact business be 
tween you and us will ensue. The National Association of Manu 
facturers, 30 Church Street, New York, will be glad to give you my 
proper re“erences, and also the names and addresses of the firms for 
which I act as agent in Rumania The best thing to do would be 
for American firms to appoint a special delegate to travel to Ru 
e the financial standing and needs of the clients 


mania to investigat 
Associated exporters should make a sufficient shipment of their prod 
ucts in stock They would soon be convinced of the needs of our 
country, and they would realize a very good price if the sale is made 
to the wholesalers. Everything will sell, from the most insignificant 
product to the greater article All business transactions are made 
in Bucharest, the capital of Greater Rumania, and in the principal 
port of Galatz, where all the wholesalers make their purchases 


Correspondence in French or German suggested 


Small Machinery for Textiles, Etc. 


B. Kasuyar & Co., care of Messrs. Grindley & Co., 54 P iment 
street, S. W. 1, London, England.—We are very much interested j, 
making suitable connection with manufacturers of various ricar 
products We are also interested in small machinery w ed 
power or hand for use in cotton industries such as hosiery 
laces, pens and penholders, tablet-making machines, butt iakir 
machinery small leather goods, tape-making’ ete Mar eens 
yoods, such as watches and clocks, leather goods, cutlery rettes 
and cigars, metal sheets 

Chemical Products, Metals, Machinery, Etc. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADING, Viazza Dante 50, Napoli, It We 
trade in many articles that we fermerly purchased from ( many 
but we now desire to buy from America, and wish to pe | ed 
contact with firms that are inclined to have exclusive ag es 
Italy. The articles we can dispose of are as follows: Chen prod 
ucts, colors, varnish, metals, coal, food products, wood-wor ° m 
chinery, machinery of all kinds, leather of all kinds, shoes, s ngs. 
construction supplies, mineral oil, lubricants, parafine oil, a tires 
electrical and technical articles, ete Correspondence in Ital sug 
gested 

Glassware—Glass Novelties. 

O. BERNFELD, 23 St. Marys Road, Canonbury, London, E nd 
I am on the staff of one of the most important firms of } 
importers in this country and am trying to develop a speci vlass 
ware department which at present is run more or less as I 
thought I am naturally anxious to secure the correspor of 
American manufacturers whom, all being well, I could intr t 


my firm for the exclusive handling of their goods. I am ir est 

in imitation cut glassware, lamp glass, globes, tumblers, jugs. tabk 
glass, syphons, glass letters, automobile lamp lenses and at other 
glass novelty, for instance, letter weights, etc. I am not in sted 
in plate or mirrorglass. Only manufacturers willing to arra 
the exclusive sale of their goods in this country would be of i 





Electric and Agricultural Machinery, Etc. 
HarnoLtp HT. Jones & Co., P. O. Box 2136, Cape Town, So Af 
rica.—We are commission agents, representing foreign firms desirous 


of selling their products in this country. The writer of this letter 
was for some years sales manager for one of the largest sales organ 
zations in South Africa, and consequently is in an excellent position 
to place American products on this market We are particul it 
terested in electrical machinery and specialties, lighting plat ag 
ricultural machinery and implements, timber, sewing machir bi 
eycles, soft goods, ete American products in this country ive 


been in great demand for the past few years and this is li 
continue, especially as merchants are experiencing great diffi 
securing their usual requirements from Britain 


Oils, Indigo, Sulphur—Automobiles. 


The AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL Co., Montevideo, Urug 
We consume the following raw materials. Bituminous coal oil it 
200,000 kilos annually rhe active principles of this oil are phenol 





per cent up of these. We use it 
Automobile lubricating oils—Ws 


and creosote. It must have from 
in the treatment of itch in lambs 


use about 100 barrels of 200 kilos each annually. Indigo Blue—Ws 
use this in making blueing for laundry purposes. We need it 
5000 kilos annually Pulverized Impalpable Sulphur—We_ uss nd 
consume about 100,000 kilos annually Blue and Red Dyes—We us¢ 


about 100 kilos annually Chloride of Lime—We use about 5000 


kilos annually Potash Carbonate in Powder—About 58 degrees. We 
use about 20,000 kilos annually 
thick and black 
use it for curing itch on lambs. We consume 50,000 kilos annually 
Sulphur of 


Tobacco Extract—Semi-Liquid very 


Containing from 15 to 20 per cent nicotine we 
Caustic Soda, Petrified—We use about 10,000 kilos 
Arsenic (called gold pepper)—We use about 20.000 kilos annually 
rhe foregoing are the products that we want information about 

We would also like to be sole representatives in Uruguay for 
automobile that can compete with the Ford A car for rural ust 
Light, compact, simple and also cheap. We have a great many orders 
on hand and are making our customers wait until we get our ow! 
representation 


This company was established in 1914 with the backing of 





ber of English and French farmers in order to compete with th 
German firm of Strauch & Co... who had a monopoly of the n 
of the River Plata. We have supplanted them in five years and we 


have now about 3000 clients and about 300 stockholders, all farmers 


that use our veterinary products We have about 85 ag s 
throughout the three Republics that use our products. It is 
rule not to admit anybody as a stockholder of German or Aust 
extraction. We buy and sell on cash basis only In January 
directors, Messrs. Lay and Botti, will visit New York Corresp | 


ence in Spanish suggested 
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EXPLANATORY 








The ManvuracturerRS Recorp seeks to verify and obtain additional information regarding all enter 
prises yrted in its Construction Department, by direct daily correspondence Further facts of news 
value published later from telegraph, mail and representatives’ reports. We appreciate having our 
attention called to errors that may occur. 





DAILY BULLETIN 
The Daily Bulletin of the Manufacturers Record is published every business day in order to give the 


earliest possible news about new industrial, 
organized in the South and Southwest. 
others 
established enterprises. 


commercial 
It is invaluable to manufacturers, contractors, 
who want to get in touch at the earliest moment with new undertakings, or the enlargement of 
The subscription price is $20.00 per year, e 


building. railroad and financial enterprises 


engineers and all 








Airplane Plants, Stations, Ete, 
Columbia Air 
$10,000; E, A 


Fowler 


Ss. ¢ Columbia—Airplanes 


chartered ; capital 
Jenkins, R. D. Lambert, W. J 


r ( rp 


Bridges, Culverts and Viaducts. 


Fl Caryville. — State Roads Dept con 
str bridge across Choctawatchee River 

Miss, Canton. Madison County Supvrs 
constru 310-ft. bridge over Pearl River at 
Meeks Ferry: one 70-ft. steel span, eight 30-ft. 
conerete spans; bids until Dec ; W. H. Brad- 
ley, County Engr., Flora, Miss. (See Machin 


Construction.) 


Walthall County 
Prest.; construct 6 wooden 


ery Wanted 


Miss 
D. M 


Bridge 
Tylertown Supvrs 
McElveen, n 

74 ft. long; 106,500 board ft. lumber ; 
Dec. 1; Xavier A. Kramer, State 


bridges 
bids until 


Highway Engr., Jacksen, Miss (See Ma 
chinery Wanted—Bridge Construction.) 
Mo Versailles Morgan County Commrs 
nstruct bridges and roads: voted $500,000 


bond 


Okla., Miami Ottawa County Commrs 
construct bridges; vote Nov. 18 on 390,000 
bonds 

Okla Pureell.—MeClain County Commrs 
construct 3 conerete bridges or culverts; bids 
until Nev. 17 

S. Convers State Highway Comsn 
Columbia s ( construct 4\) it col rete 
bridge across Pocolet River; $6 

rex., Paris.—Hugo Bridge Co. ineptd.; capi 


tal $14.00: H. P. Mayer, E. C. Bracken, 1 


H. MeGlasson; construct S800-ft. steel high 
way bridge across Red River 198-ft, span: 
concrete abutments and piers; roadway 17 


Sons, Inc Engrs Kansas 


ft.; Waddell & 


City, Mo (Supersedes recent item 


Canning and Packing Plants. 
Swift & Co., 


improve ; $15,000; 


Ala., Birmingham Chicago, 
Ill.; leased building; 


Gottlinger, Contr, 


Geo 


interested 
build 


Hixon; 


company, 


Jas, A 


$150,000 


Ga., Americus 
in plan to organize 
meat-killing and packing plant 


-Dublin Packing Plant, R. E 


erect $20,000 packing and cold 


Ga., Dublin 
Brady, Prest 
plant 

meat. 


addition; monthly capacity 


storage 


10,00 Ibs 


Md., Baltimore.—Frank Steil Brewing Co., 
Frank Steil, Prest., 202-212 Garrison Ave.; re 


mode] into slaughter-house and pack 


brewery 
ing plant 


Clayworking Plants. 


Ky., Torehlight—Bricks.—Torehlight Brick 


Co., ¢ E. Stafford: erect brick plant: con 
tinuous tunnel kilns; install dry pan, pug 
mill, brick machinery; dryer, 12 track and 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, 


build 
capital 


tunnel kilns: daily capac 50.000 buff 


(Lately note 





ing bricks 
$75,000. ) 

Mo St 
Cemposition Bri 
John L. Smith, Alex 
bridges 

N. C.. Sh 
Brick Co. ineptd 
Reiniger, M. R 
Asheville, N. C 


Louis—Bricks.—Missouri Plastic 


OOo 


ilesville 
capital $150,001 G. ¢ 


Aller Jas. E. Rector, all 


Va., North Mountain—Bricks.—leder Clay 
Products Corp. chartered; capital 81,000,000 
Jas. J. Palmer, Prest., Washingto I. ¢ © 


H Forry V.-P., Christian Va A Lee 





Knowles, Secy.-Treas Stauntol \ erec 
brick plant mfr hollow tile fireproofing 
drain tile, sewer pipe and brick (Supersedes 


recent item under Staunton.) 


Coal Mines and Coke Ovens. 


Ala., Osborne Co Ine 
Cochran, 


purchased 10,000 


Birmingham 
Chicago reported to hav 
mineral land on War 


l’rest 
acres 


understood 


rior River in vicinity of Lock 16; 
to plan extensive development 
Kentuck) R. Carnahar Pine Bluff, Ar 


purchased 4500 acres coal land; will develop 


Ky., Dunleary.—Praise Elkhorn Coal Co 


Pikesville, Ky organized; H H Porter 
Prest.; J. W. Cockill, V.-P. and Mgr.; W. W 
Gray, Secy.-Treas develop 300 acres; daily 
output, 150 to 250 tons. (Lately noted ineptd 


capital $30,000.) 
Mabraco Mining Co. ineptd 
Malone, M. 1 


Ky Grayson 
capital $12,000; J. A 
I. B. Cooksey 


tradley 


} 


Ky., Hellier Edgewater Coal Co.; pl 


construct coke ovens 





Ky., Lackey Wells-Elkhorn Coal Co., C. O 
Messeng Mer., Paintsville, Ky develop 
1865 tons; install steam-power plant, aerial 


electric coal-cutting and 
build 10 houses; K. L 
str. Engr., Paintsville; Fair 


Machinery Co., Contr Fait 


tramway, tipples, 
hauling machinery ; 
Marshall, Con 
mont Mining 
mont, W. Va 
Ky., Marion 
ineptd 


(Supersedes recent item.) 
Marion Light, Iee & Coal Co 


capital $40,000; T. H. Cochran, Sam 


Gugenheim, O. S. Denny 
Ky., Pikesville—Indian Bottom Mining C¢ 
ineptd.; capital $250,000; J. B. Jones, D. W 


Darby, M. C 


Justice 


N. C., Asheville.—Citizens Transfer & Coal 
Co., Julian A. Woodeock, Megr.: erect ft 
coal chute; L. L. Merehant, Contr ( See 


Tires, etc.) 


Motor Cars, 
W. Va 


Garages, 
Barbour County Wayne Steam Coal 
Co. ineptd.; eapital $75,000; R. H 
R. Hurst: both Seottdale, Pa.: G. W. New 
onnellsville, Pa 


West 


comer, ¢ 


W. Va., Boomer Virginia Eag 


it will be of advantage to all concerned 


if 


Ww. \ 


ing, W. Va.; contemp!l 


E. A. | 


Tulley, 
Wil 


capital 
both Mt. Hope, W. Va 
Charleston, W. Va 


eptd $100,000 ; 
Martin ; 
i. Conley 


Wheel 


developing coal 


a., Fairmont James Hl. Gordon 


Fireco.—High Knob Coal Co. organ 
Prest. and Get 


both Beckley, W. Va “8 


Secy.-Treas., Fireco; construct $75,000 
annual output, 75,000 tons (Late 
ineptd., capital $75,000.) 


velo] emplate — securil il 
tract 
W Va Ocear W ¥ rams I s W 
\ purchased ’ res coal | l ‘ l 
ve op 
W. Va ran Morris Smokeless (¢ ( 
y noted ineptd., capital $200,000) orgar 
ed J lr. Morris, Sup leased lf ere 
develop inst $200,000 plar yearly capa 


Miss., Tehu Bricks.—C. N. Roberts, Contr 
stablish con brick fa ry 
N ‘ Greens Cement Bricks.— I 
row Constr Engr may install power 
ent-brick plant See Machinery Wanted 





ck | 


quipment.) 


Cotton Compresses and Gins. 


Ark., 
Co re 


Eldorado.—St. Louis 


build burned plant. 


Cotton Compress 


Pensacol Pensacola Compress & 


Warehouse Co. (lately noted ineptd)., capital 
Ws organized; Jno. A. Merritt, Prest 

S. Men Mer.; erect 100x100-ft. fireproof 

! ssroom - fireproof warehouse buildings, 

Kl) ft. each install $75,000 machinery ; 
dail itput bales cotton; Walker D 


i oo 
nd | 
lex 

build | 


ineptd 
S. Byr 
Hill, N 
Ty 

( \ 


Coahoma.—Coahoma Gin Co, ineptd 
50,000; Jas. E. Montroy, J. C. Salmon, 
erect cotton gin: several thou 


es annually; build grist mill. 


Big Springs Wooster & Bly; re- 
yurned $40,000 ginnery. 
COTTON-OIL MILLS 
Calypso Calypso Cotton Oil Co 


capital $250,000; G. W. Albritton, W. 
l, both Calypso; Jesse Fussell, Rose 
C 

I irkal Liberty Cotton Oil Co., 
I sdal Mgr.; erect buildings ; 
concrete fireproof brick mill con 


n; iron-clad mill ¢ struc ) Witt 
& Hals Archts Texark 1; Jak 
Constr. Engr.; Stewart, McGhee Con 
1 Contr bot! Litth Rock 

tonseed products daily utput 80 
install §& WO machinery (Lately 
! reased ( 1 fro $75,000 to 


S50 000.) 


the M 


anufacturers Record is mentioned 
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Electric Plants. Flour, Feed and Meal Mills, wdhneei gs bbe 











Electric ¢ ( J. Griffith, Gen. Mg I . " plates roll HN pe ar S, LOre 
1 A ‘ vy) al ’ Sang } 
prove plant; $376,000 bonds; extend electric 1 cap é ee is. flow G000-1b, steam bh rs, Tue: « 
MI \ Fl I ) x f ! 
cecinniatatiae Chins aialiinah wimineatinel fachine Flour Mill re \ ‘ 
stall boilers and machinery \ i : rg E. C. Wine, J. J. Contr., Cleveland, O.  ( 
I] " ¢ } ] 00.000 ex] 
Ga., Colgtey.~Chy, ©. A. Gevtman, le el Bedford—Iron Pt 
- ‘ peerul ‘ = 
construct electric-light plant vote Nov. 25 on , . _ <pereess _ \ aie weeneingl: ann ; . 
| 1 s Pres 1 ©. Thol & ¥en i! 

Ga ralt or ( S cf ( se l'reas erect found g 
ant: establish elke light system; J. W . . “nn. hit shop contemplated 
eetldlge sonrongie Flour, Feed and Meal Mills. = 
‘ la rm sa. teidaitinde reg rena ! 

Ky Hazard Kentucky & West Vil att P 6x50-ft. conerete block mill stall Ww. \ Mounds Zine Sm 
Power Co., R. E. Breeb, Prest ( hs sents dail “Ge Smelting Corp. 99 John St., > 
New York; erect power-plant add FR ; \l F atatie ed to expend $500,000 f 
Weller, Conslt. Eugr., Hibbs Bldg., Washing ; 1 mill W. Va., Parkersburg—Oil-well 1 
tor I) ( I l ! ptd ; ul Mo.°® ( J M. Hays Wood Mek ige mes 
£6 (WH).OM. ) VW J. Hick a eS 

I ‘ ( t elevator 
Melk 

Ky., Fleming.—Elkhorn I Product ¢ ( NV ¢ i \ Millis. ¢ yy «a , 

sree stall power equipm * , ee aia W. Va., Winding Gulf I 
W ¢ Gulf Colliery ¢ I 

Ky., Hazard Ha 1 Coal ¢ stall - : Be : hine shop: reported loss $60,00 

> WW power j pie l r. 2 ! 
tr DD 2s ° 1 ae 

Loulsville.—Louisville Gas & El Gas and Oil Enterprises. 

XV 4 l erell, St & Engrs., Garr Bldg 
Co increased capital from 311,00 0 to dot Raltimot M : ntract to Nordyke & Ark., Marianna Arkdel OU & G 
000,000 , : ; Ind 7 upital $250,000; W. R 

; | Che vale, Kan.; T. P. Fos s 

Ky., Marion.—Marion Light, Ice & ¢ L ¢ rex Abiler Yaney Yarbrough, Belton fia 

Mar ! 
ineptd.; capital $40,004 r. HW. Cochran, Sar r re tory « ete or tile flour mill 
Gugenheim, O. S. Denny ars 5 Jacksonville Gale Signal ( 
_ stru $900.000 oil-st ge pl , 

Ky., Mayking.—Pine Creek Coal Co t d ‘ . Marvel Milling ¢ . sites Morto Dist. Mgr., Atlanta, ¢ 

power-house : — LW) OFgel ides ] Ss 1 il 
\. Bras ? Prest.-Mg o & ding . I St Aucus ( ( 

Miss Rolling Forl Cit 2. 4 ; : ; put » bh 4 : . = pital $100.00 Cc. B. Carter rest 
Mayor construct elect light ds watt *¥ Lliteh« k, V.-P L. M. Carter, Secy 
ee Genes See sere eee cee Va.. River n.—Shenandoah Mill Fla., Tampa—Re 
Kramer, Consl Engt Magnolia M . : : ; 

( \ M. oO I | ' g Co Pittsburg) Pa eported 8 g 
(Lately noted inviting bids until No 19 “ . = ) : . 
hq ’ Bldg Lb Mad build 4 eX} itu Ik Is 

Mo., Memphis.—City extend electric-light | vr } ‘ HI. P. hydro-electric p Northern Channe put sed S 
plant; vote De 5 on $10,000 bonds 8 DI . g s Nox , I] r Point rel . ’ tanks f | 
rhe Mayor. I pa and build dditional tanks 

minctotr de ter Powe . ») " . 5 . Kentuck Tew Oil & Prod ( 

N. C., Wilmington.—Tidewater 1 Foundry and Machine Plants. a ital $50 =e oom ; 
increased capital to $2,600,00 ' ‘ sali tated te P 7s 

\ Mol Machinery.—Bailey-Carlee M . z ERS ay 

Okla., Norman City ; contemplates light ried . wD. B egin a ee it r, K a6 
plant Address The Mayor sie incinnatl ric 

‘it iad ; ae onthe Ky., I sville.—S s Oil Ce { I 
ie a haggle ge aes relat Ky., Bowling Gr s. — Wright Tool eon Bldg. (latel d ineptd., cay ; 
electric-light, water and sewer systems; voted) «. ; ptd , 1 $6),00 John Wrigl s uM ( ul 1 I I ( d Pres 
$140,000 bonds ddress The iyor : ie : slaty , 
$140, bond Addr I Mavor P oO. I W red pla enlarge See Machine 
Okla., Thomas.—City; improve electr at Ky OQwenshore Grader d Diteher ' ranks 
plant contemplates inst ition 9 H I Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co., W. A. Steel Ky a aceneiaias Fi Wien aie i 

l engi - wer for 18-hour sery 
Diesel engine furnish power for 1 I I nat Bia 2 As , » 1 $100.00 a 
ice. Address The Mayor alia . , ‘ , ge pass Edward Pic 

Tex., Lubbock.—Cit) extend electr light tior Recs ! rt error.) 
system; contemplates $15,000 bonds. Address : ; K Lot ville ( - 
( Plows, « Cha ( sed capital from $11,000,0 
The Mayor va Plow ( Inter Har- 90.00 
*Tex.. Navasota Chamber of Commer ester ( Chicago) Judson Buchana! , P Pat Oil Synd 
organize company; capital $75, to $175,000 Mer.: erect 1-stor 64x327-ft. additior br . ae * P.M Ww RI 

i > ( 
contemplates power plant or reinforced concrete construction $10,000 W. W. Mitchell 

rex., Snyd Yoder & McCo ( s; manuf rers ; 

red elec ht } t d ) hill s sorgl lls I Ix s s rR ‘ ( N 
l 1 ‘ ‘ rik hg ] | —- = ' ‘ W 
install machinery I ] er plar ind w s £ 
W. Va., Logan.—K vy & W \ I ( M. H es, Mg asa . \ 1 , 

= = ‘ s es ) 
Power Co., R. E. B Prest : ring : aad esdng 
New York; erect | pl ld I S I ’ “y seg 4 . : 
ing bid ntil Ded FE. R. Weller, Cons Dall MI M S 1 cay - ‘ 
Eng Hibbs Bldg... Washington. D. ¢ S eS Wal Ls , Prest.-¢ I M L sia M 1 I 
Mer., I \ pl 1d rtered pital $100,000; Allen § : 
, , : 2 Pres J I Fos V.-P I N 
Fertilizer Factories. Wine 000 ld Secy.-Treas 
Fl Por St. J s M s w I S} y S} I < 
) l v S 1< 
( l Tackso } P ‘ g 3 l 
plat i St J ! I lail £ AL0.000 { t r ‘ L. B. I M. S. Anders 

) Dbis rte S200.000 ite I Del 
Mad.. Cur Bay S ( ( ( I Des | l ( M & S} Ss 0 
Robertso1 V.-P., ¢ Bldg L ( l i J I I ‘ L. B. W 
n a s | ~ on M ( _ e Sy \ 

d stee id f ry | z: M Pre 
Gilchris Engr ( I N. « I \ oO I Ss veport rriangle Petrol 
, ed t rebuild b | l 1 $500,000 Ww W W 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department 
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S= 
Ww Ss 1 A Megeath, New York lex Tacks I inery Té I 0 K Ml M Lict & 1 ¢ 
re gas and oil land & Ref x ( l W I $4 ru S 
Gasoline Refinery.—Elf Refin- | Plates re 0. 8. D 
: st Na 11 Bank Bld Shreve rex., I Filling S \ h 7 
ganized capital $5,000,000; E Ol & R g < W I. « b ( Mar Ice & ( 
1 g gasoline refinery; daily ca Mer i ll $ » filling , , 
1 Is purchased Leet process ; 200 I M 1 Wells Ret up ‘ VWewil stall ) 
Pipe 1 & R e | a reat See M s 1 
M re Granada Oil Corp. char Pres I 
1 £5.000,000; J Bannister Hall Ts Moy | R Wal oO : 
l lorg 4 . oO . . 
Jr. D Warner, Leo Fisenmeir; all 101) ¢ Rp e Co.. H 1 7 . 
I ot bbl. refinery 
M sas Filling Stat Kansas rex., Ranger — Oil-4 I Wl oO Mo., St. I Polar W « Ce 
( e Sales ¢ st and Tr ne Ave Cort ‘ : . . I { M 1 V.-P s t 
Kk Ka construct 16x72-ft. frame sta 9. a ore hi la } t i ‘ 
lding; Aecher & Gloyd, Archts from | ee rcw I] l Are W wrigl 
Bldg Engr. Cor] Eng fe Pl N i . . 
0 kvol—Pipe Line Hines Oil & Gas Yorl I I Mall I ‘ 
( I s. Prest.. Oklahon ( y, I rey S} . Piy I M } 1$ Ve. M \ 
st Red River and Burkburt Farmers’ s ¢ build | D Cold § ( 
pumping st I South Sst DM. J / ; 3 
oO lzee.—Wal Oil ¢ ineptd rex., Strawn—Ret I 
» L. E. Coope ‘ i Sibble c W I © hes ‘ | 
r \. J. Walker, Jr., Tuls an ' é 
s Hill—Rock Hill Gas ¢ Mr rex \\ | Ol ¢ , , 
M Ig istall addit il equipment oni | ” o les BO Bis ‘MI ; , 
machinery ordered Harold N. Jeff 1D rT) 
I l lle-—Edgeton Oil & Gas Co \ Riel 1— ' , N C ‘ 
pital $150,000; E. R. Tandy, W. D rp capital $7 W 
| G. Lyle Chas. 8l Si both ¢ WV , 
et tefinery.—l ler OU & Y PD. R. I ‘ I \\ I s \ Met 
K ( vequired 1500-bbl. refinery ‘ l 
l ™ bbls re tw bbl. s l . P 
, > > rl 
4 Hydro-Electric Plants. 
eee tes - Sh, . \ - =. i S 
Refinery. —Bull Dog Pipe Line v ; ~ 
‘ \ “) 
& I Co., A. L. Howard, Prest . , 
Equital I M 
3 ‘ i Pr) ty 60 tons 
Dallas rexas Oil Cor] el ad , 
, $ m: J. J. Sin ns, C. C. Quil . a ‘ 
Ww. S 
VW \ ( ) \ ( \W \ 
I I) Ref M I 1 l 
( | 1] $2 ie ( ‘ = Pe \ 
: ery; § oO S ‘ 
stall tawebs-' Nae 3 Land Developments. 

I) tefiner Pr Oil & Refin s ‘ i , ' € P 
ing ¢ ptd.: capital $500.00: ¢ EF. Lang s | Ss N 1 Oo ID uF ‘ 
W Falls; Miles Bennett, Houston, Te s h ¢ rl l I 
Hi Paschal, Asbury, N. ¥ wood pol ‘ l N ! 

De 1 R ry.—De I Refining Nov See M W K Or 
‘ W. C. James ‘ Me Box 17 I s 

, ; : 

. bbl S Machi ; ; 
" Oil Re Equij Ice and Cold-Storage Plants. . ( 

re I l R Dubl OU & BR \l Huntsville Hlunts I & ‘ 

x ( retin R. 3. Lyles, Nast le pl 
re s lk R 

I El Pas he R ( | Oil s Ss ¢ 
‘ ly i cay l \ l l ( s | ‘ | \\ 

¢~ e ! o \F ¢ ‘ ‘ \ \ 
Worth—R I le Oil l s 700 r S 4 ‘ Ww. ¢ 
1 pital $14.0 B. 8. 3 col ge pl E. 8. D ‘ 
fl s Shre ) I | \ s ( N } 
l . I \ | “i rR S I ( 
} | ] = ‘ . 
W Eagl i Leis ( N. N 
P g & R x ¢ I ( \ Ss gdale.—S ( S . 
ré - 
‘ It W 
H i—Gaso | e S 
build ‘ g tio ] Il Ml ‘ 
s Refinery.—Marland R :|* vi 
Okla l ld l shij ( | cs ] I ( . re 
1S00 t N Pres ww. § M ) WV 
S Ke Yr Eagle Pr : ; ; Ww. ‘ ( ( 
g I g ( Frederick ¢ I , } TT 4 | ( | 
s pl s l : 
I R Hott Oi & R 5am ao Ww. 1 ‘ 1 
XJ PI uF I t 
= mt re I P . } l " 
0 bbl SI eee ‘ D I I 
I 1 « g 11 ae \ © M 
Tr I S R Ss Gult ( ( tl S VW \ N 
l il ret s S sedes Ss Mactl v “ ( ] rR W D { 
Ins I ‘ I y (} W \ 
n \ § s depart r ant M a Re 
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Lumber Manufacturing. 


Tuscaloosa. — Tierce-Chastine Lumber 
capital $6000; W. Tierce, D. W. 


Ala., 
Co. ineptd.; 
Chastine. 
Drew-Miller & Co 


Fla., Kissimmee ineptd 


capital $30,000; Benj. Drew, Prest., Orlando 
Fla.; M. M. Overstreet, V.-P.; M. M. Miller, 
Secy.-Treas.; both Kissimmee; cut timber 


land. 

Fla., Lake Wales.—J. F. install 
portable mill for daily capacity 5000 to 6000 or 
8000 to Machinery 
Wanted—Sawmills. ) 

Fla., West Palm Beach fjoston Palm Beach 
Development Co., John Knight, Mgr., Boyton, 
Fla.; establish 4 
acres timber. 

Miss., Hazleton.—S. & S. Lumber Co 
porated ; capital $10,000; ©. ¢ 
Slaughter. 

Miss., Quentin.—Central Lumber Co., S. E 
Morton, Prest., Miss 
and planing mill; construction by 
stall sawmill 
capacity 80.000 to 90,000 ft 


Townsend : 


10,000 ft. lumber (See 


sawmills; develop 100,000 
ineor 


Spence, Picree 


Brookhaven, erect saw 
owner; in 
daily 


equipment; purchased; 


lumber (Lately 
noted to erect.) 

Mo., Carthage.—Carthage Planing Mill Co 
erect planing mill; contemplated 

N. C 
ineptd 


Fuller Lumber Co 
; capital $100,000; W. HI. Fuller 


Greensboro 


Goodlander---Robertson 
Ford, Prest.-Mgr., Florida 


Tenn., 
Lumber ¢ 


Memphis 
‘o,. L. W 


St. and Fay Ave lately noted to erect §-ft 
band mill; construct $75,000 building: install 
$20,000 band-saw mill; 10-hr. capacity OO ft 


lumber; W. J 
Works, Contr (See 
Engine.) 


O'Briant, Constr. Engr Dia 


mond Iron Machinery 
Wanted 

Tex., Lufkin.—Collwood 
struct $40,000 mill. 


Iaimber ¢ econ 


Metal-Working Plants. 

Mo., Carthage 
Co.; rebuild factory ; 
Mo., St. Louis—Metal Ware.—St. Louis Metal 
Ware Co., R. L. Neideinghaus, Prest., 2507 N 
Broadway; erect 1-story \3o0-ft buildi 


Springs.—Superior Bedspring 


reported loss, $35,000 





concrete and brick; $200,000; 
drew McBean, Engr Bros. Construe 
tion Co., Contr., 620 Chesnut St.; A. Ball, 5914 
Lucille Ave., brick work; St. 
Co., Title Guaranty Bldg., 
Plumbing Co., 9 N. 8th St., plumbing; J 
Easton Ave., 
(Previously noted to erect.) 


reinforced 
Gamble 


Roofing 

Valenti 
Ward 

painting 


Louis 


rooting: 


Painting Co., 3110 


Va., Chatham— Dampers and Flues.—Chatham 
Flue Valve Co. organized; R. L. Neal, Prest. ; 


Cc. E. Terry, V.-P.; J. J. Patterson, Secy 
Treas.; mfre. dampers and flues to utilize 
waste heat in curing tobacco; not decided to 


establish plant; probably contract for mfre 


(Lately noted ineptd., capital $15,000.) 


Mining. 

Ala., Laceys — Iron Woodward Iron Co 
Woodward, Ala 
1300x41x21-ft. sl 
Fla., Ojus—Rock 
corporated ; capital $300,000; 


develop iron-ore mine with 





ft, now ready 





Maule Ojus Rock Co, in 
Everett P. Maule, 
Maule, V.-P., both 


Secy., Hal 


Kathryn ¢ 


Richmond L 


Prest.-Treas 
Miami, Pla 
lendale, Fla 
Ga., Atlanta 
Co., 303 Walton Bldg 
rett, Prest 
La., Monroe 


James, 
Traprock Toccoa Traprock 
organized ; Geo. O. Bar 
Louisiana Mineral Lease 
Corp. chartered ; capital $100,000; Allan Shol 
John B. Foster, V.-P.; E. N. 
Florsheim, Secy.-Treas. (See Gas and Oil En- 
terprises. ) 


ars, Prest.: 


~ Gravel. — Evangeline 
Raxdale, | 


La., Turkey Creek 


Gravel Co. organized; J. C. 





rest.- 


Thorn 
develop 
(Lately 


Mer.: R. W. Bringhurst, V.-P.; R. 8. 
Treas., all Alexandria, La. ; 
machinery purchased. 


capital $80,000.) 


ton, Secy 
240) «acres; 

noted ineptd 
Chatta 
ipital $10,000; 


n Chattanoog Limestone 


nooga Limestone Co, ineptd.: ¢ 


J. L. Faust, M. N. Whitaker, A. C. Faust 
Marl. 


Va., Christiansburg Montgomery 


Marl Corp. (lately noted chartered, capital 
$75,000) organized; T. M. Morrison, Prest 
Mer., Salem, Va develop 500 acres; daily 


install crushers 


Wanted 


mutput of mines 200 tons; 


dryers, pulverizers (See Machinery 


Crushers; Dryers: Pulverizers.) 


Miscellaneous Construction. 


dredging 


canal between Mermentau River and Cale 





sieu River; 1,200,000 cu. yds. total exeavat 
Arthur Dredging Co Beaumont, Tex 
lowest bidder at $135,000. (Bids lately noted.) 

La., Port Allen—Levee Atchafalaya Basit 
Levee Dist., V. M Prest.; Ala 
bama Island levee, Section No. 1; left bank 
Atchafalaya River; 


Lefevre, 


200.000 eu. vds.: interior 


nrotectior levee, left bank Lower Grand 
River; 200,000 eu, yds bids until Nov. 26; 
State Engrs., 213 New Orleans Court Bldg 
New Orleans 

Miss., Bay St. Louis—Seawall.—Bond Com 
mission, Jos, F. Caseneuve, Chrmn erect 
mi. seawall and filling behind wall; 3 to § ft 
ibove sea level; $175,000 available; invites 
plans and specifications (See Machinery 
Wanted—Seawall.) 

Seawall E. Cc re 





Miss.. Biloxi 
eare of Chamber of Commerce 


ront protection and = roads 15o.000 b Is 
contemplated 

Miss Pascagoula Wharf Cit F. 
Lewis, Mayor: bids lately noted to constr t 
LOOO-ft d bulkhead, lay WO ft. tracks 


wharf ar 
ete. + $62,624.87 W Il. Wallis 
Johnson Co., Contr., New Orleans 

Mo., St. Louis—Mausoleum.—Mrs. L. Busch 
erect £50,000 mausoleum in Bellefontaine Ceme 
tery T. P. Barnett, Archt., Wright Bldg 
Contr., 1320 8S. Vandeventer 





Pickel Stone Co 


McKinney Bros. & 


750,000 ecu. yds 


Tex., Cooper—Levees 
Miller; build 14-ft. levee 
dirt; clear and grub 100-acre right of way 
Wanted 


(See Machinery Levee Construe 


tion.) 


Miscellaneous Enterprises. 


Ark., Little Rock—Power Machinery, En 
gineering, ete Power Equipment Co., 211 
FE. Markham St., organized; Edwin M. Wil 
liams, Prest Lloyd England, V.-P.; E. F. 
Valentine Secy.-Treas oO i Johnson, 
Mer (Previously noted ineptd., capital 
85000.) 

Ark Little Rock—Publishing.—Arkansas 


Farmer and Homestead will occupy fireproof 


building to be erected by John B. Morris; 


Frank Gibb & Co Archts.; Will Hoff: 
Contr 

Ga August Poultry Farms Jani 
Poultry Farms ineptd capital 85000; C. F 


MePhersor 
Marie Evans, 
sh printing plant 


Md., Baltimore—Printing.—Epworth Book & 


Stationery Corp., 408 N. Howard St., char 
tered ( tal S25.000 Thos Il ae I 
John L. Aleock, Henry 8. Dulaney 

Md., Towson—Laundry. — Pull-Clean Towel 


Cabinet Co., New York; contemplates building 
laundry. 

Miss Biloxi—Bi 
ing Material Co 


lding Materials.—Build 
organized; capital $350,000; 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


——= 


Treas.; H. H. Roof, Gen 


Gower, Secy 


Mer 
Miss., Holly Springs—Publishing.—Sout} 
Reporter Publishing Co. ineptd.; « 1810 


000; C. H. Curd, F. C. Mattison. 


S. C., Georgetown—Potato Curing.—Georg 
town Potato Warehouse Co. ineptd 


$50); F. M. Bri J. B. Stee W. D 





kman, 


Livestock—Sant 
Farms Co. (lately noted ineptd., cap HM 
rganized; E. W. Stevens, Prest.-Mg M. D 
Stevens, V.-P 


S. C., St. Stephen 


rreas.; Thurston My s 
farm buildings for stock; ord 
mnstructior open bids Jan. 1, 192 inst 
silos, water supply, farm machi 








fences i 


pumps, builk 


quipment, 


ectri ete (see 


equipmen 


Wanted—Farm Equipment; Pumps 


Material; Electrical Equipment.) 
renn., Chattanooga—Printing.—Tar: Pr 
g Co. chartered capital $10,001 R. H 


Chapin, D. H. Griswold 

Fenn., Kr Spring Water h r 
Springs Co. ineptd capital $200, D. A 
Isley, C. Hl. Bunch, H. G. Bales 

Tex., Lufkin Peach C1 i 
ineptd capital $21,000; B. L. Z 
Wright, W. R. MeMullen 


Ifenry, E. Y 


oxville 


Hardware. 


Beckley—Newspaper.—Rak Reg 
Chas. Hodd, Megr.; 
ind basement 70x50-ft. building; H. M. Miller 


construc ~-Stor 


Archt., 24 Campbell Ave., Roanoke, \ 10 
Freema Gen. Contr 
=. we Dunbar—Publishing Du Ad 


we; build 2-story printing plant 
W. Va.. Mannington 
n Publishing Co. ineptd.: capital $ 
W. Bartlett, W. J. Leahy, C. E. Wer 


Publishing.—) g 


Miscellaneous Factories. 
Ala... Mobile 


additional building; 


Syrup.—Alabama-Georgia Syt 


Co erect incre 
pacity. 
Ala... Mobik Vending Machines 
Curlee Vending Machine Co 
S000; J. B. Curlee, 


Rellingrath 


ineptd 
George T. Bailey, W. D 
Brooms.—W } Bru 
»: install broom factor; 
Wanted—Broom Mact ry 
Ice-Cream.—R. J. Seott lee 
install ic 






Ark., Heber Springs 
ner & 8S 5 
(See Machinery 





Sons tox 


Ark., Jonesboro 


Cream Co.; remodel factory ; 


ind ice plant; Henry Leismaster ( tr 
(Lately noted.) 
Fla., Arcadla—Citrus Juice.—Florida Citrus 


Juice & Syrup Co., G. W 


ville, Fla.; has building; 


Turnbull, Jackson- 
install machinery. 
Rheo Drug Co 


Currie, F. J 





2 artow Drugs 

ineptd.; capital $100,000; T. A 

Hood, E. B. Phillips. 
Fla Miami Sugar 
nia Sugar Co., 1037 N. 


tefinery. — Pennsyl- 
Delaware Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pa., writes to Manufacturers 
Record We have no information to give at 
resent in regard to developing 70,000 acres 

secured on Miami Canal (Lately noted 
bi ng Everglades land for sugar-growing 
nd planning to build 2000 bbls. d r 
pacity sugar refinery.) 


Fla., Tampa—Fruit Products.—Tropi 
ida Products Co. ineptd capital $250.0 4 
B. MeMullen, Prest.-Treas. ; L. C. Flisch, 5 


Ga Albany—reanuts Bayne Peanut ¢ 
erect plant additior 6-story brick b g 
warehouses: sheds: $125,000 

Ga Atlanta Bakery Sanitary rs 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; leased building: re 


model ; 


Ga., Lakewood—Pain 


install bakery. 

ts.—Johnson Paint C 

construct $40,000 factory building ; and 
{> ft.. brick and hollow tile, slow 

Hard & Adams, Contrs 


stories, 6x1 
burning construction ; 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned 





1919, 


0f, Gen 


South 


tal $10 


I Br 
scott lee 
‘ tr. 


ir Ave 
fact urers 
O give at 
00 acres 
ly noted 
g ing 
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Ga hbert—Paper, ete.—Jno. D. Gunn; 
may sh plant to mfre. wrapping paper, 
pas corrugated board, ete., from wood 


rrain straw. (See Machinery Want 


Machinery.) 


G shville—Rosin, Tar, ete.—Georgia 
Pil cts Co., Deal & Cox, Proprs.; re 
b £30,000 burned plant. 

IK rooksville—Tobacco.—Burley Tobac 
co | eptd capital $75,000; C. N. Me- 
Car F. Barkley, C. D. Asbury. 

K yuisvilie—Optical Products.—Theo 
re Optical Co. ineptd.; capital $3000; 
The i Anna Rectanus, Elmer H. Schmidt 

L lexandria Candy Fr. W. Willock 
Car organized: capital $1500; F. W 


rest R. C. Culpepper, V.-P.; A. T. 


Treas. 


La.. Monroe—Hide and Tallow.—Binz Hide 
& Tallow Co., J. F. Binz, Prest., 3434 Koski 
usco S St. Louis, Mo.; erect 2-story 30xS80-ft. 
bric el reinforced concrete, fireproof 
build Paul Binz, 3434 Koskiuseco St., St. 
Louis, M 

I New Orleans—Coffee, ete American 
Coffee ¢ W. H. Ker, Mer., 423-31 S. Peters 
St prove building; enlarge plant; coffee, 
teas spices. (Supersedes recent item.) 

I New Orleans—Paints.—American Paint 
wi W. S. Flynt, Gen. Mgr., 424 Josephine 
St.: rge plant; add varnish factory ; dail) 
out] ox) gals. (Supersedes recent item.) 


La New Orleans—Dental Preparations 
Prophytol Mfg. Co., Marion Allen, Prest., 
Richt d, Va.: leased 4-story building: re 
model 1 equip. 


La New Orleans—Roofing.—Century Roof 


ing ¢ Geo. R. Wright, Mer factory for 
felt roofing; daily capacity 30 tons. 

Md., Baltimore—Tires and Rubber.—Delion 
rire & Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J establish 
plant 

Md., Baltimore—Clothing.—Budd ‘Tailoring 
Co., Law Bidg., ineptd.: capital $10,000; Alex 


ander Hamilton, Ollie Gregory, Chas. W. Mul 
ligar 

Md saltimore—Cigars Heineman Bros., 
Exeter St. and Eastern Ave alter 6-story 70x 
10-ft. factory; Benj. Frank, Archt 328 N 
Charles St.; Jas. Posey Engr., Fidelity Bldg 


Md., 
per Can Corp., 


I's 
charte red > 


Solomon 


National 


Baltimore—Paper Cans 
419 E. Lombard 


0,000; Herman 


St., 
capital $1 


Winer, Jacob Burk 


Gamse 


Md., Baltimore—Macaroni.—Russo Bros. Co., 
40 Forest St.; erect 1-story-and-basement 
41x41-ft. factory addition; brick; Jno. Freund. 





Archt., 1307 St. Paul St 


Md., Cumberland—Coca-Cola.—Coca-Cola Bot 





t Works; erect bottling plant; Wm. T 
Grimes, Prest.; Sanford H. Buley, V.-P.; J. 
C. Cessna, Secy. Treas 


Bay—Underwear.—Yale Under- 
Propr., 6-8 W. Lom 


Curtis 
wear Co., Isidor Panitz, 


bard St erect fireproof building; establish 
plant; Frainey Bros. & Haigley, Contrs., 116 
W. Clay St.; Smith & May, Archts., 1133 Cal 
vert Bldg., all Baltimore; men's athletic 


inderwear 


Mad 
Ine 


s & Son, 


Increase 


Salisbury—Shirts. Liebovitz 


New York: purchased factory : 


plant. 

Miss Aberdeen Coca-Cola Aberdeen 
Coca-Cola Bottling Plant, Mr. Hale, Mgr.; en 
large facilities; install machinery 


Miss Clarksdale—Ice Cream Marion Ice 


& Ice Cream Co.; has building; install ma 
chinery ; manufacture ice cream 
Miss.. Yazoo—Dairy Products.—Yazoo Agri 


cultural & Dairy Products Co. ineptd. ; q@apital 
$35,000: C. F. Buman, 

Mo Kansas City 
Williams C u. D 


Geo, Jones. 


Sherwin 
Mer., 


— Paints, ete 


0., Whittlesey, Gen. 


In writing to parties mentioned in 


this department. it 


es 
add 


Ohio: 
unit 


Cleveland, 
000 initial 


contemplates erection 
for paint later 
d other departments 


factory ; 


varnish factory an 


Mo., St. Joseph—Chemicals.—Ginso Chemical 


Co., 1926 Calhoun St., organized; capital $150 
000; M. G. Slocum, J. B. Hamer; mfre. chemi 
eals, 

Mo., Springfield—Overalls and Shirts.—Faris 


Nahon : 
mehy 


establish overall and shirt factory 


ordered 


Mo., Springfield—Mixed Animal Foods \ 
D. Allen, Seymour Tracey, both Springfield 


‘itv, Mo 
building 


I. W organized 


$100,000 


Widmer 


company : 


Kansas ¢ 


has mfre. mixed 


animal foods; daily output 100 tons 

Mo., St. Louis—-Skirts.—Mednik Skirt Co 
inentd.; capital 835.000; Max Mednik, Nathan 
Gross 

Mo., St. Louis—Butter.—Blue Valley Butter 
Co., care II. Wyeth, 821 N. 4th St erect 1 
story 100x120-ft. factory and salesroom; D 
Seeger, Gen. Contr., 405 Frisco Bldg 

Mo., St. Louis—Food Products.—Best-Clymer 
Mfg. Co., L. P. Best, Prest 44225 W. Davis 
St erect 2-story factory additior brick; H 
G. Clymer, Archt., Wainwright Bldg 

Mo., Versailles—Jugs.—Rice McDonald, St 
Joseph, Mo.: erect jug factory 

N. C., Charlotte—Leather Relting.—Charlott« 
Leather Belting Co., Graham and W. 5th Sts 
erect 3 mill-construction buildings, 10x60 ft 
two 3x60 ft $100,000 l)-acre site building 
bids Dee. 1: mfre. leather belting: L. W. Rol 
erts Engineering Co Archt.-Engt Candle 
Bldg... Atlanta, Ga (Supersedes recent em.) 
Okla., Hartshorne—Shoes.—W. 8S. Sanders 
W. A. Polk, Jr.. Osear Hunt install mehy 
mfre. work shoes 

Ss. C.. Florence—Bakery Mr. Kafer; rebuild 
burned $7000 bakery 

S. ¢.. Florence—Tobacco.—T. D. Martin ¢ 
rebuild stemmery reported burned at $75.00 
loss 

Teun Chattanooga Batteries Simplex 
Battery Co. ineptd capital $75.00 G W 
Burehfield, Mer 

Tenn Columb Cor Col ( Col 
Co erect 75x125-ft. bot ng } t add 
brick ; install machinery: daily ipacity, 10% 
eases 

Tenn.. Kingsport—Chemicals.—Rollin Chen 
ical Co., Charleston, W. Va will not build 
branch factory. (Recent repert an error 
Tenn... Knoxville—Shirts.—Tennessee Mills 
build plant addition to manufacture shirts 
Tenn., Knoxville—Chemicals.—Wags Chem 


ineptd.; capital $10,000; J. E. Carty 
B. E. Webb 
Dallas-—-Shirts 

St. (lately noted 


ical Co. 
-. We 

Tex., 
711 Elm 


Gies, 
tarr-Mann Shirt C< 
incptd, $20,000), or 


ganized: I. Zesmer, Prest H Hesselson 
Treas mfre. shirts: daily output 40 doz 
See Machinery Wanted—Shirt Machinery 
Tex., Dallas Rubber Beach Wagstaff 
Rubber Corp., Zangs and Bishop Sts., or 


ganized; capital $20,000 J ID Wuadagstafi 


Prest.-Mgr.: has building: $12,000 machinery 
ordered manufacture 30x 316-in non-skid 
auto casings; daily output 35 to 50 

Tex Dallas—Doughnut Doughnut Shop 
ineptd capital $30,000; Heury Exall, W \ 
Greene, Jr., S. M. Leftwich 

Tex., Fort Worth—-Creosote Texas Creo 
sote Manufacturing Co. organized Ww M 
Rabecock Prest I Morrel, S« rre 
Mer 

Tex Fort Worth Leather Hinckley 
Tandy Leather Co. ineptd capital $25,000 
Ww N Hinckley W R Hinckley D L 
Tandy 

Tex., Lufkin Drugs Burke Drug Co 
Claude Burke Prest improve and extend 
plant ; 26000 
will be of advantage to al oncerned 





rex., Lufkin—Ice-Cream,.—O, F. Glenn & Ci 
oO. F. Glenn, Prest extend building instal 
machinery $15,000. 
rex Oran Glass.—Max G Pr. Hans 
Beaumont, Tex organize $250,000 company 
glass fa 
rex., San Antonio—Rubb rires.—Bear Rut 
ber Mills, Don E. Camero Pres I Past 
lex str t $ np fre y le 
dard casing daily ty Lu res 
p ner tubes 
Va lreder sburg Ir sers Southert 
Pants Factory gat d Jacob Lé ri 
Frank Berman; mfr trousers 
Va Galax—Acid Ya y Bros Charlottes 
ville Va contemplates $75,000 plant; mfre 
ad from che t wood and tan bark; week 
ly icit cars 
\ Ports th U. S. Housing ¢ I A. 1 
brittingham, Gen. Mgr Fert ere 65x 
f dustrial | l g: Gwarthi eng f 
g Engr., Seab i Ba Bldg N oll 
Bryson Construction ¢ Gen, ¢ ul 
Cay Cra Portsmouth Ferries 
\ lor vy ! Drug Arcol Re ly ¢ 
Ches St l td 
$25.00 i: s l. Long, Pr i 
J}. Butler, V.-P.-Me ! by ling; instal 
bo x d labeling n \ weekly output 
(MH) bottles arcol 
Va., Roa MacBa Industrial Corp 
ganized ipital $150,000; R. H. Angell, P 
(; Mach VP ( MacBain Tr 
Trea ld st 1} 
mill-« i t spr ler 
he reight el ( K 
Te Areht I. F. Barbour & Sons, ¢ 
\ R Sum-Col Sum-Cola Corp 
chartered pital 850,000; HI. H. Markley 
Prest.: C. S. Jo 1, Se both Ro 
( W Keck, Saler \ 
a 1 sy Bur Bag Hunting 
Bag & Bur p ¢ ptd capit ¢ 1 
1. Edison, H. Huds Ben Kaplar 
Ww. \ Cl burg—Glass.—Le Fl G 
( l 1 $100,000 Paul I i] 
strasst Ee. R. Smith, Cla W. Legg 


Ala Als der City—Automobiles.—Motor 
Supply C« nept capital $25,000; T. C. Rus 
ell, N. S. Walker, W. F. Walker. 

Ala Birt gham Garage J Mortor 
Smith; fr garag r. P. English, ¢ I 

Al Mobile—Tires.—De Van-Edey Tire Co 
ineptd capits Sot \ A Edey Walte 
D Var 

D. C., Washing Aut ! Thew Me 

rc lith and P Sts ‘ story 75x10; 
ft b ling reinforced «¢ t tapestr 
brick or; $150,000 

Ila Rartow Automobiles Kelley Motor 
( ineptd capital $20,000; O. M. Kelley 
Prest.-Treas = © Burdett V.-P Vv. G 
Kelle Secs 

| Miatr \utomobiles Cor s-Ver 
Co. ineptd pital $10,004 Bert R. Corlie 
l’rest D. EF. Sheehan, Se I 4 Ver 
Treas 

Pla Miat Garage I M. J a. « AV 
I} Jer? i ere “)-f b ling 

crete fr ret floor $ " 
W. H. Mi ( tr ( I Pfeifer, Arct 

! 0 r—Farm Tractor oO 
I Co., H, J. Keller, G Me ‘ 
M ifa rs Record WwW rip f 
t fr r rs 8 lit ! 
ings; h $ l sy] ns; purchased 
dditi LD increase to daily capacity 

tr _ 

Fl rs rl Automobik Standard 
Motor Car ¢ ineptd capital $25,000; Jas 

the Manufacturers Record is mentioned 


Motor Cars, Garages, Tires, Etc. 
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Garriga, Prest ( P towan, V.-P Fred proof garage and 324-ft. coal chute; $30,000; 60%; lately noted; bids about Dec ( Se 
erick Gilmore, Secy.-Treas L. L. Merchant, Contr. Machinery Wanted—Paving.) 

Fla Tampa—Garage Jose Lovera erect N. C., Greensboro—Garage John R. Raines Ark., Sheridan. — Grant County ‘( imrs 
varage ; $18,000; MeGucken & Brown, Contrs erect garage construct 8 mi. grading; % mi. | ino 

Mla., West Palm Beach—Automobiles.—Dye Tenn., Chattanooga—Automobile Wrecker macadam paving; culverts; $47,2 H. W 
Rogers Motor Sales Co. incptd apital $25 Ernest Holmes Co.: contemplates factory. Kaylor, Contr., Hagerstown, Md.; J Lewe 
000: Harlan P. Dye, Prest.-Treas.: Homer J renn., Clarksville—Garage—Carney Automo lyn, County Engr., Sheridan (I usly 
Rogers, V.-P.: J. Kenneth Rogers, Sees bile Co.; erect 2-story 110x96-ft. reinforced noted.) 

Ga., Augusta—Tires.—Ty Cobb-Bill Sanford brick structure; Foster & Creighton Co., Are. bagel City.—ideesin County : 
Tire Co. ineptd. ; capital $9000; Tyrus R. Cobb, Centrs.; Marr & Holman, Arehts., both Nash toad Dist. No. 4; construct roads; soli $40,009 
Wm. D. Sanford, Frank C. Bussey ill aon, 

Ga.. Dawson Garage Shields & Geis« renn., Jackson—Tire Tubes.—Peerless Pune ran : Fort Laude rdale City ; pave reets 

story, 50x80-ft. garage: brick, press brick, ‘' Proof Tube Corp. chartered ; capital $40, John Fritz & Son, Contrs 
terra-cotta, plate-glass front; tin roof; cement 0; R. S. Pletcher, Sr., R. S. Fletcher, Jr.,) Fla., Kissimmee.—City; plans pay Ke 
and tile floors; machine shop; elevator; T. F John L. Pearson, Jr drick & Warren, Contrs. 

Lockwood, Archt., Murrah Bldg., Columbus, Ga rex., Austin—Garage.—Ford Agency, Ben M. Fla., Zolfo Springs.—Town, I. D. | nse 

Ga.. Millen—Automobiles.—Ford Motor Co.: | Batker; erect 2story 120x140-ft. reinforced | Cik.; construct 10,000 sq. yds. vitritied-br 

: concrete building; construction by owner; H paving : 1500 ft. 6-in. sewer house cor ons 


I. O. Parker, Mer.:; erect building; $20,000 


IF’. Kuehne, Archt., Littlefield Bldg. bids until Nov (See Machinery \ 





ida iamiiane ‘saaen oe So eee Tex., Bay City—Gars U Need A Garage Paving.) 
' ineptd.: capital $24,000; A. J. Harty, Henry Ga., Columbus.—City construct y 
Ga., Savannah Automobiles Jno Rugeley, R. B. Barnes. on Thomas, 2d and Florida Aves “i 
Grantham Motor Co., Jno T Grantham lex.. Childress Automobiles Panhandle Georgia Paving & Construction Co., ¢ tr 
Prest., 411-413 Liberty St. East ; erect 69x100-f Motor Co. ineptd capital $75,000; J. M. Crews, Ga., Folkstor Charlton County mrs 


reproo building 2.0, 00M) *hillips ¢ slack . . 
fireproof building ; Phillips & Black- wp. pavis, G. H. Davis Roads and Revenue H. J. Davis 





sto! Contrs 
. Tex., San Antonio Tires Fentiman Tire , construct 19.24 mi. gravel or slag sur 
Ky.. Covington — Garage Kentucky Motor «a, ineptd capital $10,000; L. D. Ormsby auced pavement on Waycross to Ja 
Car Co r. H. Hesser, Prest Scott St Fred J. Fentiman. W. H. Russell md: 10 ft wide Georgia Federal 
l-story-and basement 100x180-ft. building; Hil No 77 JORTh « . weet om of : 
ware ‘ : te Tex San Antonio Automobiles. — United 63 Tl,8s q. yds. grave : 
dreth & Beckman, Contrs., 10 FE. 26th St.; M ; ; 1 $1 until Dec 4 J. BR. Metrary Co I \t 
. States & exico Line inepte capital $10,000 , ‘ 
Sterrett & Madison, Archts. . 2 en 1 elie Son Mastteeew Wanted0* . 
I \. Crow, Manuel Madero, J. F. Lorzano 
Ky., Louisville—Garage Bluegrass Garage ( Ss v7 "ort County 
- . Me a lex., Weatherford—Garage.—E. & L. Ga sa., Sylvester Worth ity | 
ineptd capital $10,000 I ( Blantor rom Roads and Revenues, R. B. Pollard, ¢ 


rage, Clarence M. Hopkins, Mer.; erect fire 


proof buildings: 830,000; install regular Ford 


Moore, Jr struct 3.95 mi. Sylvester and Albar 


Md., Baltimore—Garage Morton & Lose equipment Albert Stepken Archt.-Constr Fe leral-aid I roject No 1M + Bt.d00 
Corp., C. E. Loose, Prest 10 W. Eager St Engr (Lately noted.) ither asphaltic concrete, Kentucky s 
alter 2-sto bric re : J. I Lafferts phalt or penetration macadam p ts 
ae “ oom a Va Dat e Automobiles Automotive , me ~s : 
Archt., Roslyn Ave bids until Dee. 19; O. H. Lang, Proje Engr 


Service Corp. chartered; capital $50,000; J. B 
Md., Baltimor Automobiles Ever-Ready Heard. Prest.: T. R. Gettys. Seey.: W. C. Hil 
Automobile Co. ineptd $50,000: John H. Zinl dermat 


0 Light St.; Thomas IH. Wilcox, Frank I \ ee ee Ky., Ashland.—City, H. R. Dysard 


Moultrie, Ga (See Machinery Wants R 


Construction.) 





Mart construct 11,500 sq. yds. brick pavi bids 
fartin or Co., Garnett Lee, Prest., 10th and Church 7. om " . 
M Bil \ mobil Ades Macl opened Nov. 17 Thomas Boggess, Eng Ss 
iss., LONI utomobdiles dams achine Sts -story & 13 g 4 r P¢ e ol 
? "7 , ' , : Ox132 garage; reinforced ¢ Machinery Wanted—Paving.) 
Co.; erect 117x200-ft. brick building; Clarence’ crete: firey Stanhope 8. Johnson, Archt 


Hutchinson, Archt., Mobile, Ala. People’s Bank Bldg. (Lately noted.) Ky., Harlan.—Harlan County Com 


struct roads: voted $160,000 bonds 


Miss., Cleveland—Automobiles.—MecNeil Au \ Norfolk—Garage Acme Electric Work 




















tomobile Co erect brick building on 50x125-ft story 50x307-ft and electric accesso Ky., Somerset.—City, Geo. C. Cruse 
site. ries building: fireproof: steel columns and Construct 3 mi. paving on Main, M 
Mo.. Houston—Garage Clark H Howell girders; concrete floor; brick walls; tar and pag Shon ' Cane sorareaphesa . 2 
garage $15,000; Heckenlively & Mark, Archts gravel roof $72,800 heating plant, $2500 to V. D. Roberts, Engr (Lately noted ~ 
Springfield, Mo $350: Fanning & Quinn, Engrs.-Contrs bids.) 
gr eee Teuck Bedles acu Va.. Portsmouth Garage J. M. Weiner La.. Alexandria.—City, T. J Texad “ 
Truck Body Manufacturing Co., A. R. White, ¢Tect 1-story 60x110-ft. brick garage; concrete pave Lower 3d St. with gravel; Al 
Mer. 4124 E. 12th St.: rebuild burned build. oor: tapestry brick; plate-glass front; slag Contracting Co., Contr. ; W. H. Sylvester. ¢ 
ing or composition roof: $12,000; Coldrazzio & Ca Engr. ; rejected bids for paving 2d St 
tania Co.. Contrs (Supersedes recent item.) oted inviting bids.) 
( agg Pore ? pager tt cag ‘dine . . = La., Franklin.—Highway Dept., Bo tate 
factors F Road and Street Construction. Engrs., 736 Maison Blanche Annex, New Or 
“a Wanees Clits Gavan —— \la., Selma.—City ; improve Water Avenue; * <r apart ae se — - ' 
° ris re vote on $7000 bonds; W. O. Crisman, City ighway ; St. Mary Parish; bids un ‘ 
2140 Kansas St.: erect 1-story x80-ft. build anes , ‘ Dunean Buie, State Highway Engr s M 
ing: brick: stone; reinforced concrete; com "y chinery Wanted—Road Construction.) 
position roof Ark Arkansas City.—Desha County Road : 
. -_ . a Improvement Dist. No. 2, T. B. MeNeeley, La., Oberlin.—Highway Dept., Bo > 
Mo., Kansas City rires I Hi. Lyneh Tire reetee construct 108.79 mi. gravel, concrett Engrs., 736 Maison Blanche Annex, Ne or 
& Supply Co., F. H. Lynch, Prest., 2623-27 Me phalt macadam, warrenite pr aupbaitic con eans: construct 26.92 mi. Oberlin-Ale 
Gee Traffic Way, organized: capital $2,500,00 snnte on comemete bane: Mba enilt Dec, 9 Highway: 10.24 mi Oberlin-Lake ¢ 
build factory; dally capacity 1000 tires and (tor & Knoch, Et grs., 803-7 A 0. Uv. w. Highway; Allen Parish: bids until D § 
amp tubes Bldg. Little Rock. (See Machinery Wanted— Duncan Buie, State Highway Engr. (See M 
Mo., Kansas City—Motors.—Kelley-Ruppert Road Construction.) , hinery Wanted—Road Construction.) 
Motor Car Co., 404 Admiral Blvd erect 4 Ark Favettevill Washington County La., Opelousas.—Highway Dept., Bo . 
story and basement 9€x82-ft. building; brick, (., , rs. - construct 31 mi. hard-st ed roads Engrs., Room 736 Maison Blanche At Ne 
en; Seene & Gampeem, Arehte., CF os Koad Improvement “Dist. No. 7; Phillips Orleans; construct 11.3 mi. Melville-P 
liance Bldg Const! Ce Contr Hamilton & Shreve Highway; gravel; St. Landry Paris 
Mo., Kansas City—Garage.—Stewart Land Engineers until Nov. 24; changed date from © . 
Co., \merican Bank Bldg. ; erect 1-story 51x54 Ark., Hot Springs.—Southwestern Arkansas Duncan Buie, State Highway Engr See M 
ft. building; C. V. Lovitt, Contr., 1015 E. 33d Dist. No. 1, J. A. Bonner, Secy . chinery Wanted—Road Constructior 
St C. B. Sloan, Archt., 321 E. llth St mi. Bankhead Highway from Hot * La. New Orleans.—State Highwa 
Mo., Springfield — Automobiles. — England : New Hope; gravel; $540,000; Mor- construct Belle Chasse-Gretna Highway) $27 
Brownlow Automobile Salvage Co. ineptd gan Construction Co., Contr., Little Rock; 0; Chas. M. Kerr, Asst. State Highway ne 
capital $20,000; I. B. and John England, J. W Parkes Engineering Co., Engr., Pine Bluff La., Shreveport. — Highway Dept 
Brownlow Ark. (Lately noted inviting bids.) State Engrs., 736 Maison Blanche Ann New 
N. C., Asheville—Garage.—Citizens’ Transfer Ark., Ozark.—City, L. M. Guthrie, Mayor Orleans: construct 8.05 mi. Shreveport-©° 
& Coal Co., Julian A. Woodcock, Mgr.; fire grade and gravel nine blocks street; $000 to shatta Highway; Little River bridge ' 
In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mention 
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' sonburg Highway, Grant and La until Nov. 21; Gilbert C. Whi Dur Sewer Construction. 
S shes; bids until Nov. 24; Duncan ham, N. C (See Machinery Road 
I state Highway Engr (See Machinery Construction.) Ga.,. Cl l Ss. A. G Ima M 
Road Construction.) A ates ’ struct sewer system vot X t 
N. C., Raleigh.—Wake County Commrs. ; cor bonds 
South Highlands.—Village; construct” otruct 1 mi. road M ; | ‘ , 
r vds. asphaltic concrete paving, con- ) Boonvill ‘ W J 
27.650 lin. ft. concrete curb; bids N. C., Salisbury.—City, Mayor Strachan Mayor prove sewer syste S1O21 
5: H. E. Barnes, Engr., Shreve construct 23,500 sq. yds. bitulithic on concrete Haller & Hog Co I 1 
See Machinery Wanted—Paving.) base paving; $242,000; R. M. Hudson Co voted $11,000 bonds 
St. Joseph.—Louisiana State Highway Contr., Atlanta, Ga.; J. W. Webb, City Engr M Mexics City, J. F. Harrison, Mayor 
‘ construct 19 mi. read in Tensas ‘“@lisbury. (Supersedes recent item.) construct sewer-disposal plant: voted $25.00 
Okla., Edmond. — City: pave 42 blocks %onds. (Lately noted t 
Cantor Madison County Commrs streets; HI. F. Struble, Contr., Norman, Ok Okla., Sallisaw ti extend 
tn gra ronds: $500.000: has ” sewer, water and ele¢ ligt ems 
16 mi. gravel roads; SS 0 ha Okla.. Wynona Town pave § blocks on gjy, e a : ‘I 
ior 0) mi road at $258.00 to a PB “ Address The I 
‘ Osage Ave Address The Mayor 
\ ‘ ens Co., Jackson, Miss.; Healy Con oted,) 
Co., Meridian, Miss.: J. N. MeLeod, Ss. ¢ Greenville State Highway Coms! Okl Wri ‘ \ ns 
Miss.; W. II. Brody, Engr., Canton Columbia, S. C.: construct 20 mi, Jones Gap er Address The M 
ted.) road ; $6,000 Federal Aid I Aly ‘ . , 
inola.—City ; construct streets ; S. C., Greenville.—City ; construct streets voted $35,000 bonds \ddres rt M 
bonds. Address The Mayor vote on $100,000 bonds. Address The Mayor (Latel 
exington lolmes Count lighwi —_, 
Lexingtor Pe Ime ul Prove. way S. C., Hampton —Hampton County Supvrs 
poor" cerson woe awe? construct 20 mi. roads to Beaufort County Telephone Systems 
s ’ Federal aid has let contract for lin oye Ss. 
1e 
fe yg Geo. R. Stroud, Contr... Purant, G Atlant Southern Bell Telep! e & 
MI Xavier A. Kramer, State Highway Tex., Lubbock.—City Comsn pave >to 6) Telegraph Co leased 7 floors of ¢ 
son, Miss (Lately noted.) blocks streets: vote Dec. 1 on $100,000 bonds Ride plans $20,000 it ey (l 
Poplarville Pearl River County S c Conway Horry Counts Paine noted t x 1M WWCKM) ff 
‘ s, H. K. Rouse, Clk improve roads construct 9.99 mi, sand-clay road on road s . : 
v ‘ irfacing; bids until Dee. 5; XNavier from Conway to Galivants Ferry bids until rs Fabens K ( l ( 
\. K r, State Highway Envgr., Jackson Wor 25, J Roy Pennell. State Highway ptd capital $ , nl } 
M See Machinery Wanted—Road Con Engr Columbia Ss e s« Machinet listance lines « ‘ I 
s n.) Wanted—Road Construction.) ds Fabe Del BR 
M Chillicothe Se ee he om — ee St. Matthews.—City plans p Pe fos aan 
rs onstruct roads efeated 31,20), 
: mm 1 ” ; detea ‘ contemplates voting on bonds Address The 
Is (Lately note o vote o $1.°”.0 0 . . . 
7a . ® Mayor Textile Mills. 
on _ . " \ Laf tte ( to yar 
Mo., Laneaster.—City, T. L. Buford, Mayor enn., Halls.—City, W. N. Beasley, M M ] 1. H | 
14,000 sq. yds. paving; 7500 lin. ft construct 38,672 sq. ft. 4-ft. concrete sidewall \ ; M ne . 
g; $55,000; lately noted: bids until De« rR. H Porter, Contr., Clinton, Ky.; Blaket < ng 100.000: 10.000 
8: Cameron Joyce & Co., Prospective Contrs & Brayton, F1 Dyersburg, Tent (Lately | aon ano 
Ke k, I G. W. Grist, Engr. (See Ma noted inviting bids.) O00 
Wanted Paving; Lamp Standards Tenn., Huntingdon.—Dept. Highways, Nash Noy. 17 hinery bid Nas le 
ville: construct 12.273 mi. State Higl vy No | Co t Are Eng i ! \ 
Mo., New Madrid New Madrid County > between Huntingdon and Benten County nt ‘ (Super les 
( mrs,: construct 12.05 mi. Morehouse-Lil line: 2.79 mi. State Highway Ne ! ‘ C oe w) ‘ ' 
road, Section No. 2; bids opened Nov. [aris and McKenzie; bids until De sw. P'. Fred Rn « | as 
7 i ww Hansen, Engr (See Machinery Moore, Ch. Engr (See Machinery W ted turers R = I 
Wanted toad Construction.) Road Construction.) . : 0 
Mo., New Madrid New Madrid County Tenn Mossuhte State ichwa Dent 16-ft. 1-stor i 
mrs.; construct 7.5 mi. Canalou-Matthews Nashville construct 16.25 mi. State Mil , s 
road oe on ‘ ps ni . ». ‘ a 
1, Section No. 1; 14.28 mi. Lilbourn-Par No. 12 between Memphis and Millington: 18 electric drive 1 
d ’ Ss ( : o ’ . . . T 
gow _ = m ' changed Gate ft. bituminous macadam roadway $ ” 
Oct. 27; C. V. Hansen, Highway Engr. ‘pennalaga Construction Co., Contt Nash- ! l pl 
Ss M iinery Wanted—Road Construction.) ville I D. Cruse Dist. Engr Memphis ns la ‘ 
M Palmyra Marion County Commrs.: Lately noted inviting bids.) Kner.-Are Ho TF » M 
wt roads: vote Nov 25 on $1,350,000 Empire Bldg \ ! rt. ( 
is. (Lately noted defeating bonds.) rex., Caldwell.—Burleson County Commrs.: © Bros., Contrs., B gl \ 
construct roads: voted $1,000,000 bonds St (s rund — TT 
M St. Joseph Board Public Works: pave Ms . ' ; : os 
: persedes recent item.) 2 
lley between Indiana and Pryer Aves. with 
Land Constr, Co., Contt Tex., Cooper City; pave 27,000 G Valdosta Hosier W. E. Frencl 
Mo Versailles—Morgan County Commrs streets ; 18,000 lin. ft. curbing and gu I Ser Valdost Chamber of ¢ 
roads at bridges: voted $300,990 | Until Nov. 21; Calvin E. Cock, City Engr teersted in plan to establish 1 0 8 d 
s (Lately noted to vote on bonds.) Tex.. Gainesville City. S A. Bre las r » | Se 
. , M W ‘ Koni g I 
x. « Asl i Buncombe County High construct 31,000 sq. yds. street paving a. 
‘ . e ¢ Git I) I I 
\ Comst construct 4 mi. Central High in. ft. curb and gutter; bids opened No 
ad . . \\ 
hard surface has let contract changed date from Nov. 4 R. G. Carta ; Mil a 
‘o. Engrs See Machine inter -aving ‘ 
—— Ashevill State Highway Coma Co. Engr ( fachinery W I—! ome 
led 76 mi. Hominy-Candler Rad con Va., Aeccomac.—State Highway Comsn.,G.P. 
ids until Nov. 2 Coleman Commr., Richmond const t r 
reads <9 ” available one-hal Ss 
N. ¢ Tackson.—Buncombe County Highway r ‘ , , ld ! I 
a eiera ‘ ) 
s coustruct 9 mi. Raleigh-Norfolk High t rs 
topsoil or gravel surfacing; has let Va., Danville City construct sidew N. R le Hosier i 
ct $12,000: J. O. Magruder, City Eng Hosier Mill ( 
N. C., Jefferson.—Ashe County Commrs., 8 W. Va., Clarksburg.—City, Joe N. Cradd 
rsons, Chrmn.; grade 41 mi. highways; Mayor; pave streets; $990,000 bonds; Charles N. C.. State ‘ Yar < rio [ 
ian Construction Co., Contr (Lately F. Mebus, Conslt. Er Philadelp! I ‘ i S800.000: Ro I ) 
(Lately noted voted bonds.) ] he I ‘ “4 m 4 
N. €., Kinston.—Town; pave streets; $200 W. Va., Grafton.—Taylor County Commrs I colnto N. ¢ 
Address The Mayor pave highways; contemplate voting « Sve Mw. ¢ Winston-Saler P. uu sk 
XN. C., Kinston. — Lenoir County Highway ® bonds ‘ increased capital ft AH) 
Harvey ¢ Hines, Secy.: construct Ww. Va Marlinton.—State Roads Cot : 1.000 
Central Highway hard surface bids construct 5% mi. road ; $84,000 rent Ridge ‘ ) ] 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage t l neerned if the Manufacturers Record is 
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Spinning Co., Herbert S. Thatcher, Secy 
Treas., Chattanooga, Tenn increase capital 
from $400,000 to $1,000,000; erect additional 
install 30,464 


$650,000 machinery ordered; electric 


reinforced corecrete building; 
spindles ; 
power 

Tex., Abilene—Cotton Products Will <A. 
Harris, Fort Worth 
mill 

Va., Danville—Chambrays, Plaids, ete.—Riv 
erside & Dan River Cotton Mills wire Manu 
facturers Record: Will build 3-story 7x140-ft. 
weaving mill; install 40,000 spindles, 17 


looms, 225 cards: cost probably $2,500,000; 


contemplates cotton 


Lockwood, Greene & Co... Engrs.-Archts., 60 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


understood to include: Conerete mill construe 


Company's plans 


tion throughout building: space for 4200 
looms; these to comprise 1700 noted and 2500 
taken from Long group; in vacant space of 
Long mill install the 40,000 spindles, with 255 
ecards: inereases this division to 5000-loom ca 
pacity, with 140,000 spindles; entire plant then 
have about 400,000 spindles and 12.750 looms 
with accompanying carding, bleaching, dyeing 
and other equipment; construct concrete 
bridge, with electrically-operated trucks con 
veying materials across Dan River between 
Long and Riverside groups of mills. (Super 


sedes recent brief item.) 


Water-Works. 

Ark., Jonesboro City, Gordon Frieson 
Mayor; no extension contemplated (Recent 
report to vote Nov fon bond issue an error.) 
Ga., Chipley City, S. A. Goodman, Mayor 
5 on $25,000 


construet water-works ; vote Nov 
bonds. 


Ga., East Lake City ; construct 15,000 
water-works ; artesian well; 100,000 to 200,000 
gal. capacity tank. Address The Mayor 

Miss., Rolling Fork City. J B. Sinai, 


Mayor: construct water-works nd eleetricl 
light plant: voted $60,000 bonds; Xavier A 
Kramer, Conslt. Engr., Magnolia, Miss 
(Lately noted inviting bids untilYNov. 19.) 
Mo Webb Cit L. O. Walker, Clerk 
construct $300,000 water-works; Frank L. 
Wilcox, Engr., St. Louis, Mo. (Lately noted.) 
N. C., Asheville City, R. J. Sherrill, 
Commr,. Public Works; extend water-works; 
10-mi. gravity pipe line, 16-in. diam.; to in- 
take Bee Tree Creek; $350,000 (Supersedes 
recent item.) 
Okla., Clinton.-—City; extend water-works ; 
voted $350,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 
Okla., Sallisaw.—City : 
water, electric light and sewer systems; voted 
$140,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. (Lately 
noted.) 


extend and improve 


Okla., Wilson.—City : construct $80,000 water 
works additions; well and steam power; 
water and electrical distribution systems; 
two 200 H. P. boilers ” H. I’. engine with 
generators: J. W. Ryder, Engr., 614 C St 
N. W., Ardmore, Okla (Lately noted con 
templated.) 

extend water 
Address 


Ss. C., Greenville Caty < 
mains; contemplates $100,000 bonds 
The Mayor. 
extend water-works ; 


Address The 


Tex., Lubbock.—City : 
contemplates $10,000 bonds 
Mayor. 

as Webs 
Mayor; improve water and street systems and 
fire department: Chas r Mebus. Conslt 

Engr., Philadelphhia, Pa (Lately noted vot 


ing $900,000 bonds.) 


Charleston.—City, J. N. Craddock, 


Woodworking Plants. 

Ark., Dermott — Veneer.—W. B 
Co.. care of St. Louis Basket & Box Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., organized; W. B. Beckwith, Mgr., 
Dermott; $5000 building: 


Beckwith 


ordinary construc 


tion: install veneer lathe and equipment 
(Lately noted inecptd., capital $20,000.) 

Fla., Jacksonville — Caskets. — Jacksonville 
Casket Co. (lately noted ineptd., capital 
$75,000), organized; Marcus Conant, Prest 
Treas. and Mgr.; A. W. Ruus, V.-P.; W. C 
install woodwork 





Kent, Seey.; has building: 
ing machinery (See Machinery Wanted 
Woodworking Machinery.) 

Ga., East Point—Paving Blocks.—Southern 
Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, Ga.: $100,000 
plant addition ; mfre. wooden paving blocks. 


Ga., Savannah—Burial Caskets, ete.—Weeks 
Dros Mfg. Co., 112 Liberty St. West, or 
ganized; John F. and J. Elmo Weeks: $100,000 
plant for caskets, robes, ete has 3%-story 
x510-ft. building; let contract L. Moore Dry 
Kiln Co., Jacksonville, Fla., for drykiln, and 
J. A. Fay & Egan Co., Cincinnati, for $30,000 
individual 
chinery 


motor-driven woodworking ma 


Ga., Wayeross Caskets 
Co. ineptd.; capital $20,000; J. C, 
W. Johnson, J. J. Greagh. 


Waycross Casket 
MeGraw, J. 


Ky., Frankfort—Hogsheads.—Leland G. Ban 
ning Lumber Co.; erect hogshead factory; 
purchased Eversole Lumber Co. 

Ky., Hazard Furniture.—Ideal Furniture 
Co. ineptd eapital $15,000; M. D. French, 
Ben D. Gatliff, William Mattingly : 
$10.00) building: bids until Dee. 1 

Mal Baltimore Ilardwood Kosse Shoe & 


schleyer Co., Law Bldg 


construct 


erect L-story plant 


addition : frame mstruction 


Md., Baltimore Graphophones Columbia 
Graphophone Factories Corp. of Maryland 
Francis S. Whitten. 
Prest. of Columbia Graphophone Mfg. Corp. 
Woolworth Bidg.. New York; 


latter to own Maryland company; build 33 


will incorporate; Prest., 
of Delaware, 


600.0% plant to mfre. grafonolas and grapho 
phone dise records: construct in units: at 
first use graphophone spring motors from Co 
lumbia factory at Bridgeport, Conn.; later 
mfre. motors; purchased 100-acre plant site; 
engineers preparing plans and specifications 
for buildings, machinery and other details; 
A. R. Palmer, Engr. in charge of construe 
tion, Hartford, Conn 
phone Mfg. Co. lately noted to build plant, 


(Columbia Grapho 


ete.) 

Mo., St. Joseph—Talking Machines.—Parle 
phone Co., E. E. Trower, Corby-Forsee Bldg 
enlarge plant capacity; has 22 woodworking 
machines, electric drive; spraying machines, 
ete 

Mo., St. Louis—Boxes.—Glueck Box Co., E. 
W. Reinert, Prest., 614 N. 20th St.; erect 2 





story 83x100-ft. building; Norman B. Howard, 
Archt and Contr., 3 Century Bildg.: 
McLundie Plumbing Co., 5755 Easton Ave. 
plumbing. (Lately noted to erect.) 

Tex., Waco—Office Fixtures.—Mailar Co 
Jackson and 6th St.; erect factory addition 
Milton W. Seott & Co., Archts.; Gross & 
Swigert, Contrs 


Va., Franklin—Handles.—John Jame Pace 


sox 386; erect galvanized iron building My 
install $10.0 handle machinery is Ma 
hinery Wanted—Handle Machinery.) 

W. Va... Huntington—Caskets.—Miller isket 


Co, ineptd.; capital $50,000; D. B. Dar erty 
(. N. Miller, W. E. 


Deegans. 


W. Va, Huntington — Fiber Chairs Ray 
mond Hoy & Co. ineptd capital & 000 
Cc. R, Conner, Prest.; _ 2 Ni 
Treas. both Huntington; Raymond oy 


Secy.-Gen. Mgr., Waynesboro, Pa 


Fire Damage. 


Ark., El Dorado.—St. Louis Cotto 
press Co.'s plant 

Ga., Menlo 
hotel 

Ga., Nashville 
plant, Deal & Cox, Proprs 

Ky., Irvine Wallace Hotel, ow: by 


Louise Wallace: loss $15,000 


Mineral Springs Hotel »."s 


Georgia Pine Products Co.'s 


loss $30,0 


Ky., Shelbyville L. (. Willis’ res ‘ 
loss $10,000 

Mad., Frederick N. J. Wilson & Son F 
W. Obenderfer & Son's buildings; loss vii 

Mo Carthage 


factory loss 


Superior Bed Sprit 





>. 000 
Mo... St Louis St Louis Car Co 

house, oceupied by American Mfg. Co 
N C.. Asheville Asheville Wh 

building; II «. Jol 


loss S20,000. 


Grocery Co.'s 
Propr.; 
Ss. C., Anderson.—Miles Parker, John I) 
Perry Fowler and Mrs. Wynn's dwelli: 
Ss. C.. Florence Kafer’s bakery Sit 
S. C., Florence.—T. D. Martin Co.'s tol 


stemmery ; loss $75,000 


S. C., Greenville. — U. S. Hospital, Camp 


Sevier: loss $10,000. 

Tex., Big Spring.—Wooster & Bly gir 
$40,000. 

Tex., Corsicana — Methodist Protes 
Church Rev L Ww Shivers 
Pastor. 

W. Va., Winding Gulf.—Winding Gulf Col 
liery Co.’s machine shop No. 1; 


rsonage 
parsonage ; 


loss $60, 


BUILDING NEWS 


EXPLANATORY. 
Buildings costing less than $10,000 not covered in these reports. 


BUILDINGS PROPOSED 


Apartment-Houses. 

Ark., Little Rock Walter E. Parker; erect 
$14,000 apartment; 2 stories; brick veneer. 

D. C., Washington.—W. S. Plager, 1930 Ker 
ney St. N. E., Archt. for apartment and store 
building, Rhode Island Ave. N. E.; 2 stores, 4 
apartments ; $30,000. 

D. C.. Washington.—H. Etchison, 702 David 
son Bldg., 921 15th St.; erect $500,000 apart 
ment at 23d and S Sts. N. W.; 29 suites; 140x 
30 ft.: 4 stories and basement; brick; con 
erete and limestone; Waggaman & Ray. 
Archts., 1147 Connecticut Ave. N. W 

Db. C., Washington.—Chas, E. Wire, Inc., 1413 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 








HSt.; erect apartment, 14th and De 
Sts.; 6 stories; brick and stone; construct 


by owner: contemplated. 


Ga., Atlanta.—William Candler Benjamin D 
Watkins, agent; erect $1,000,000 aparti 
building; 7 stories; reinforced concrete 
proof; 150 suites; 


to 8 rooms each 


Mo., Kansas City we Ma 


SY 


Kelley erect 
apartment; stories and basement; 4 suites 
28x50 ft stucco; shingle roof, E. O. Bros 
trom, Archt., 212 Reliance Bldg 

N. C., Fayetteville.—J. A. Oates and H. G 
Smith; 


house. 


convert building into apartment 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned 








1919, 


Nov 


ember 20, 1919.] 
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—= ——__---__ 
ward, < «. Sumter.—Harby & Co receives bids Bank and Office Ky rhorntor Elkhort i es Co con 
Bldg. ; , 4 to erect apartment; 3 stories; : struct sch See Stores.) 

aod until Nov. 2& to eres ™ eka Raia the Fla., Orlando.—E. E. Schoup, Jacks —er 
é ‘ 1 5 rooms each; electric ig 8; ase- . : 4 ) qt St OSC] a « ( 
- — — remodel Yowell building for offices I I nt . I ‘ , 
' for heating plant and storage-rooms; G. Clark, Chrmn. Com rr I i re 
Co office B. Hyer, Archt., People’s Ga., Atlanta.—Fulton National B Wr . building 
tion Charleston, S. C (Lately noted.) J. Blalock, Prest erect $200,000 b . ! . . . wy 
= he a , I Sulphur.—Bap ( rch i 
ss & stone: bronze doors and windows \ t 
. Chattanooga.—Fred Cantrell, Mark marble. screen brons nd grill work finisl ! ling Address Tl Pastor 
W and others organizing Hamilton side walls. Caen stone: R. 8. Pring Arcl M St s ol I g 
— B 7 gti mes eae hs at K\ Rowling Green sam Push ‘ ‘ ! M . - ‘ 
building; 8 stories ; elevators; inno store sll aliases tenadiiaaa sie oe &75.000 b g: 1! or 80x 140 l 
Ma . ms in basement: 78 suites, 2, 3 and 4 - o repro GOO & Co 
7 stories and basement: ordinary constr 
I private baths: built-in beds; refriger it y, ‘ : , ™ ( r Ride 
¥ : me? 7 : = composition r 4 joist hoor cons 
sket at ce Alsup & Phillips, Archts., Jam low-pressure steam heat om 1 Nw ¢ Hender 1 Metl st 
rty Bl tors: contract let before Dec. 15. Address J Cl h; ¢ t building. A rhe Pastor 
\ East Radford.—M. Jackson; erect $55 seph & Joseph, Archts., Atherton Bldg., Louis kl Ch sh ch ( ! ! 
Ray we rtment-house: 57x100 ft. and 63x56 ft ville. (Lately noted.) $ 0 buildis \d 8 ! Pa r 
OOD s: brick: C. B. Kearfott, Archt., Bris- Ee. New Orleans oe a c S ¢ Charles S Phill es (} h. Re 
or tol erect office ind store 1 hit r 1 Ss. Cal lh h, Re ré lel | ld 
Loy " S g sh 
\ Mario Marion Auto & Supply Co Favrot & Livaudais, Archts., Hibernia Ig hool - ; 
5.0 sales and apartment building; Miss Ponlarvill (ov | do Bilt ( ( > l Me 
s es 79x10 ‘ft brick; C. B. Kearfott, Jackson; erect 2-story brick office lding ‘ dit S 
\r Bristol. (See Dwellings ) ! ! Ad Pas 
" . ’ . ’ | ) rol r 
\ Roanoke.—G. R. Ragan, Terry Bldg.; Mo Halls.—Halls State Bat I i ‘ I : 
iia Gia a ie man. Prest ere build br 1 L. EF. 1 R D. a 
1 as architect for community apart ian ~ - 
! use; 100x100 ft stories; brick: 40 «rete N : I : 
8 s $120,000. Mo., Kansas City Westpor (ve I I 
F. G. Robinsor rest rect buildi I Abil I Methodist 2 
W. Va., Charleston John and Joseph , . a enn On 
. Kor erect $45,000 apartment Okla, Okmulge John H. Rebol oc 
£200,000 office building: 6 stories y rs S Ih s 1 ik ( ! 
by ment: Thx100 ft g bris ! ( h Ad I 
— . 
Association and Fraternal. cotta: composition roof: H. LaPi 
. Muehlebach Tlotel, Ka s 4 Mo s . 
‘ Jacksonville Knights of Pythias 2 City and County. 
Monteflore Lodge No. 2 and S. 8. David Lodge renn., Kingsport.—First Nat \l it ! Record FB 
F No erect additional story and remodel story building ie Dm. «. Tall le ‘ 
’ " ng Tey Fert Wortl It ! Supy Co build - 
(. We. Watse« Local Mer reet ¢ ) oft 
tro wit , struc Wi l Archt I 
K Altr Barwick ¢ ( ruct ¥ building d supply ho £100,000 
M. «. A., church and school \ \ ‘ M ‘ 
rex Fort Worth For V th TD ril 
Ky Clover Fork Gatlid Coal Co eres Tool Co.. J. M. Loffland. T're We 1 a ' 
Y. M. C. A. building (See Dwellings.) O.: erect office building ix45 , ; , = 
‘ R fail ( Ih 
Ky., Estill—Wells-Elkhorn Coal Co.; erect 2784 basement: fireproof; cor dr . 
. : roo S offic ba ‘ ‘ or 0 ‘ T 
Y. M. C. A. building ' ' r 4 . a 
reneyv hospital 
ii . en lene es " HW. YN er, Chi I i 
K ’ Matias ; " Mou aes oal Co.: | wey. San Antonio.—Rexar County Medi “ 
erect a suilding See rwellings ty 
, = ‘ Seciety, Dr. D. Berr I’: yt ! 1A 
" . . . . Mo Sod ( Ih 
Ky., Walling Creek.—Banner Fork Coal pler homestead; remodel for offic udi 
0 Co.; erect Y. M. C. A, building. orium, seat 300 probably on second floor S100. Ad 
I M 
La., Crowley.—Independent Order of Elks; Va., Roanoke,—Colonial Bank & Trust ¢ “S (sl P e ‘ 
Cam] remodel Lyons Opera House for lodge and R. H Prest.; enlarge building = CaaS ‘ x ; 
business building; stories; brick : ' Ss 2 
La., Crowley.—Knights of Columbus; erect Churches fications at off Cc. M. 1 r, At I 
S-story brick structure; stores and swimming ‘ noted.) 
stant pool on Ist floor; offices on 2d; clubrooms and D. C., Washington.—Greek Commut rst Okla., Kingfisher Mi l ( er 
rs roof garden on 3d; also remodel 3-story brick Sophia. V. K. Tissal. Chrmi 9 9th St. N. 975.60) memorial hall, to include municipal 
building for stores, opera-house and lodge W erect $190,000° building, 8th and L § N t | ] libra Addr TI 
Col rooms. Ww 1 story and basement Oxo ft lime Ma 
, stone and briel f: sheet 1 1 er 
Md., Bethesda.—Bethesda Lodge, A. F. and ss eh unalts ws ela Ca ie Ss. ¢ Gres e—Audite Tie 1 of 
\ to. 204. S "alter Bogle tran as ; . ; mmere considering erecting litoriun 
\. M., No. 204, S, Walter Bogley, Grand Ma lirect and indirect heating: Donn & Deming, | ‘ 
ter; erect $20,000 bank and lodge building; 2) yiunee gag itth St. N. W Ss. { s Ilo r 
Stories ; 50x70 ft brick and hollow tile: Mil te on £200.000 bond ludes S150.000 1 
: : . re] : " anal > 
burn, Heister & Co., Archts., 710 14th St. N Fla., Palatka.—St. Mark's C1 R J plete and equip hos : ” for 
W., Washington, D. C. Wet rhompson, 1 pla , Add I M , 
building 
Miss., Clarksdale.—Royal Arch Chapter of ad rr Fort W h—M«e ’ ( rder 
on G Fast Point Siloam Baptist Church 
Masons; erect Masonic Temple ‘ ( bond issue to purchase sit 
: Rev. R. L. Glenn, pastor: ere S10.) I ng : : , = - . 
Miss., Meridian.—Hamasa Temple Shriners ; : : ind erect: war-memorial hall \ddress The , 
Ga Lagrange Presbyterian Churel Rev MI 
erect mosque. . hal 
l TD Ratemar nastor erect ch ? nd 
S. C., Greenville.—Salvation Army: erect Sundavy-school building: seat D550: probably D li 
cos 5 > r< 
t } $150,000 hospital; construction under super- brick; slate roof. (Lately noted wellings. 
Vision Lt.-Col Margaret Bovill, Salvation Ga Seeaunsh<O8t Olles Tantiet Chase 2 he Chase RB. ¢ I \ 
Ar Headquarters, New York (Previously erect building: 24x34 ft frame: compoeitio “ * - al 
D eis roof. Address The Pastor 
I Ss. C., Spartanburg.—Salvation Army, Capt Ky Altro.—Rarwick Coal Co tonal a ' : na 
Satterfic ect § 0 S82 ig : 
riield ; erect $15,000 to $20,000 building hurch. (See Associatior 1 Fraternal.) . Sechien. At 140% New ¥ ive, N 
rex., Laredo.—Lodge No. 1018, B. P. O. E IK Clover For Gatlit ¢ 1 Co "\ Vi » < 

oF erect $75,000 building church building. (See D nc. Yy : Was , 
ites rex., Tyler.—Ancient Free and Accepted Ma Kr.. Evarts.—Coor Ridge ¢ ‘ 1 ‘ YW \ yr £50,000 
I sons; erect building; 2 stories; 40x135 ft.: church and schoo { 65 f b li 

brick; metal roof Address Geo. L. Pitts ne Harl i) \To c ( 

I. G (Lately noted.) erect church } lding (See Dwelling ID. « W a I 
lent W. Va., Morgantown.—Knights of Pythias Ky Lexington Second Presbyterian ney St rchiteet for dwell h 

blans erection of $50,000 building Church; erect building. Address The P Monts S st holl ! 
In writing to parties mentioned in this department. it will be of advantage to all erned e Manufact s R d 
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Phila 


Ocean Blvd 


Fla., Palm Beach.—E. T. Stotesbury, 
delphia residence on 


at reported cost of $250,000 


















































































erecting 
Spanish design; 
hollow tile and concrete; marble interior 
moving-picture thea 
of Moorish 


(Previously 


trimmings elevators 


ter in rear of patio enhouse 
design; fireproof vault, ete 
noted.) 


Fla., Sarasota.—W. R 


erection 25 bungalows; 


Carman ; 
S3000 each 


promoting 


Kuemsted, Prest. 
Lincoln St., Chi 
$50,000 


gardens, ete. 


Fla., St. Petersburg.—A. L 
Eleetrie Co., 1601 8. 


reported to 


Gregory 
eago: erect residence 
walks, pergolas, 
Land Co 


and Centr: 


Fla., St. Petersburg Victory 
Chas. R. Hall, Gen. Mgr., 5th St 


Ave.; erect 100 dwellings in 








vicinity of Big 


Bayou; electric fixtures; open fireplaces with 


hot-water circulating systems and 4 radiators 
Ga., Atlanta.—Mrs 


$10,000 residence; R. S 


Marine; erect 


Archt. 


Lucille 
Pringle, 

Ga., Atlanta—Max Lowenstein; erect resi 
brick; R. 8S Archt 

Arthur T. Cole, Chicago, Ill 
residence, 


dence ; stories , Pringle 
Ga., Augusta 
reported to erect 
Ky., Anchorage A. B. Kinnaird; erect res 
6x56 ft. ; 
slate or tile roof: 
heat Address 
Lineoln Bldg 


stone walls, wood joist ra 


idence 
wood-joist 
Meyer & 


ters and studs; 


" 
floors 


hot-water 


Brenner, Archts., 408 


IX Clover Fork.—Gatliff Coal Co erect 
25 miners’ dwellings, Y. M. C. A. and church 
buildings 

Ky Coal Rut Coal Run Coal Co erect 
1> miners’ dwellings and welfare building 

IX Estill Wells-Elkhorn Coal Co.;: erect 


“GO miners’ dwellings, Y. M. Cc. A ind school 
buildings 

Ky., Harlan Black Mountain Coal Co 
erect 50 dwellings, Y = \ 
church and school t 
Wells 
Mer., 


dwellings in conne 


Thihers 
lildings 


Kv... Lackey Elkhorn Coal Co Cc 


Gen Paintsville, Ky 


O. Messenger, 


erecting 10 ction with 2 


new mines 
Ky., Thornton.—Elkhorn Collieries Co con 


struct number of residences (See Stores.) 


IX y Wallins Creek Banner Fork Co 
Co.: erect 12 miners’ dwellings and Y. M. C 
\. building 

Md., 


Calvert St 


Knott, 2101 N 
Hamilton and 
93.6x28 ft 


Henry A 


erect 3 dwellings, 


Baltimore 


frame 





Aves. ; 2 stories; 


hot-water heat $10,500 construction by 


owner, 


Md., Baltimore Harwell W rhomas 
erect 7 dwellings, iuke d Ave, near Clif 
ton Ave stories: brick 15x48 ft $14.000 

Ma Baltimore - Geo. Klein, Belmont 
Ave erect $12,000 residence: Garrison Ave 


near Winchester St stories; 27x38 ft 
fram Geo. Wessell, Archt., 2752 Winchester 
sf 


Md., Baltimore Maryland Realty Corp 
Calvert Bldg.; 60 dwellings, Clifton Park 
rerrace 2 stories; brick: F. E. Beall, Archt 


1325 N 


(Represents 


Gilmor St.; construction by owner 


portion of 16 completed nel ’ 


nder construction.) 

vles, 1504 Bel 
dwellings 
16x47 


John H. Rhe 


semi-detached 


Md., Baltimore 
mont Ave 


Hayward Ave. near Reiste 


erect 4 
rstown Rd 
ft S1S,.000 

Ludwig, 1000 W 
Woodland 


Md., Baltimore —Wm. I 
Lafayette Ave.; erect 8 dwellings, 


Ave. near Laurie St.; 2 stories; 20x26 ft 
frame $20,000; construction by owner 
Md., Baltimore.—Dr. Eugene L. Pessegnne 


residence 
Frederict 


2315 E 
Ten , Hills; 
Archt 


Baltimore St.; erect $15,00 
frame 25x40 sft 
Thomas 135 N. Kenwood Ave 


Md., Baltimore.—Keating Realty & Building 








Road and 
Patapseco and 6th 
24x30 ft frame ; $30,000; 


contemplated. 


Co., Reisterstown Liberty 


dwellings, Sts., 

stories ; 
tion by owner; 
Md., 


Varsity 


Baltimore.—Leonard H. Weil 
Underwear Co., 2413 
residence ; W. W 
Union Trust Bldg 

Md., Baltimore.—A. J 
St.; erect $25,000 residence, Ten 
Frederick H 
Kenwood Ave 
Baltimore H 
Road 

stories ; 25x35 ft. 
Harlem Ave. ; 


erect $50,0% 


Harper, 33 
or hollow tile Thomas, 
135 N 

Md., 
York 
bello ; 
den, Areht., 2715 


Webster 


erect 50 dwellings, 


Lake 


"y owner 
Md., Baltimore 
E. Lexington St 
brick; W. H 

Lexington St 
Md., Baltimore 
lin Bldg 
ford Rd., 
x38 ft.: 2% st 


erect 15 dwell 


Emory, 


stories; 


erect 11 dwellings east 


northeast of University 
ries; brick ; 
Edward L 
513 N. Charles St 


Palmer, Jr 


construction by 


Elmer O 
Washington, D. C 
2 stories; 
reial Nat 


Md., Chevy Chase 
1517 H St. N. W 

$15,000 residence and garage 
PP. M. Julien, Areht., Com 


Bldg., Washington 


Eastern 
Emmart, 


Hills ; 


brick; J. C. 


Realty Co., Chas. W 
Archt., 


Williams & Armiger, 
side Wick 
Parkway 
slate roofs; 


St.: 10 


Brooklyn ; 
construc 


, Prest 


Ave 
Archt 


S. Gay 
frame 
Archt 


Cooke, 3626 


Monte 


Sped 


construction 


Hurst 
Ings ; yA 


ll E 


Frank 


steam 
Archt 
owner 


Wagenhorst 


erect 
frame 
l. Bank 


Miss Clarksdale Frank P. Gates; ere 
servants’ house and garage pending erec 
of bungalow 

Miss., Poplarvilk Gov Theodore Bilbo 
Jackson; erect $10,000 residence on farm near 
Poplarvill also 2-story brick office build 
ing at Poplarville 

Mo Kansas City Geo. J. Staltz; erect 


11.000 duplex residence 


ment 26x42 f brick; stone trin 
position roof co ruction by owner 


Sam Hamburg Rea 


Mo St Louis 


112 N. 4th St erect $20,000 
tories i2x4 ft brick 
Okla., Okmulgee B. B. Smith 
OO} residence; 2 stories and basement; 
9 ft brick stone trim; H. La 


Archt., Muehlebach 
Puls Adams & Walker Co 


dwellings and garages; $ 


Okla.. 


$5000 each. 


Ss. C., Roek Hill Alex. Williford 


erecting residence 


ing 
Tex., Hebbronvilk Reuben Holbeir 
hollow tile and 


S25,000 residence 


tile finish hollow tile partitions; 


roof; oak and white enamel finish; ec 
leeping porches; tile in baths; L. H 
ton Co., Archt., San ntonlo 

Pex Sa Antonio Taft & McE 
lioom 31S Russell Bldg org 

iV ered hy) dwellings SS000 to 


lex San Antonio W M 


Step! 


Millwork.) 


1S 
“ 


r Construction Co 


three 2-story residences; frame ; $15,000 


ich ‘ Building 
Ilarry W. Easterly, Prest.; erect 


erect residence 


V: Rockymount 


erect residence 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department. it will be of ivantage to all 





residence; 2 


erect &2 


stories and base 


con 


Ity Co 


1 


20 
35.6x 


Pierre 


Hotel, Kansas City, Mo 


erect 


consider 


1; erect 


stucco 


Spanish 


oncrete 
arring 


achert 


inizing cor 


S12.000 
ening 





Corp 


9 dwellings 





Co erect $ 


basement; 27 


Archt., Fordy 
W. Va., Fai 
ven Arkwrigl 





residence 


brick A. Bret 


15,000 

x37 ft 
ce Bldg 

Arkwright Coal ¢ Ste 
Point Pleasa Pa 


rmont 
it Prest., 


erect 20 miners’ dwellings on West For er 


Government and 


Va Harris 
ury Dept., Ja 
ng Archt., W 
extension of 
ngs and spec 


or offies 


Supe 


W Va Mor 


Wett 


ns d sj 
th custodi 
ing Archt 


Hospit 
Ga., Rome 


bonds for me 


Mad saltin 
14 Division 
hospital 

Sperry, Archt 


Rowland, Ch 


buildings, 


State. 


onburg Postoffice, et is 
s. A. Wetmore, Acting § s 
ashington; bids until De« f 


postoffice and courthouse 


ifications from custodiar site 


rvising Archt 


row! Treasury 





ore, Acting Supervising 


ID. ¢ bids until Dee for 
mailing vestibule for | 
wecifications (No. GSA o 
in at site nd at offices 


als, Sanitariums, Etc. 
City: 


yotes Dec 1 oF nT 


morial hospital 


Memo 


St expend $1,000,000 





ore Ur 


Guilford; Jos 


’ Calvert Bldg.; Sar ( 
rmn. Comm., Calvert Bk 
stru (Previously 


Miss.. Jackson Mississippi Bapt 


tal erect ade 


Mo... Marsh: 


lit 
ull.—Fitzgibbons Hospital 





) building 

N. C., Reidsville Jefferson Penn Bb 
ao considering erecting $100,000 to 8150 
000 memorial tal; steel nd co 

 T ms 

_ e Spart I rg ‘ V v oO s 
cluding 3 WO to « let , 

s] il (See ¢ y and C ty.) 

rex Austin War Risk Benevolent 


ety erect tul 
C. Townes, H 
Tex., San 
Asvlum Boars 
Chrmi com 
vards and 


Schoenfield 


s, Archt., Chi 


WwW \ 


verculosis hospital; Maj 
ouston, interested, 
Southwestern I 


Antonio 
1 of Managers, Atlee B. A 


plete nurses’ home, flo 
ilterations chapel l 
bidder $41,604; G 
r Bidg. (Lately 1 





Hospital, Dr. A. K 1 
tal from 850.000 to S200.000: eres dd 
wing 6 stories brick coner 
Li dditional beds 
Hotels. 
Ga Hogansvill Ci I) 
) mds » «€ sch s I I \ 








ported interested rea it f 3 
hotel company ; ere s ” hotel 

Miss., Starkvill M.A. 8 1 ) 
h e] 





20, 1919, 
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SS _ 
M hage Mrs. Alice H. Turner; re bonds to erect schools Sex City l 1 re t | S20 
refurnish Harrington Hotel; prob County.) ge bid R. M. Milliga Arc 
’ rerooms ; $50,000 to $100,000 Ga.. Valdosta.—City vot D N. Ash ll School 1 
\ W Ii. Cloe l ssociates bonds to erect high school Ada Liv £8 st pl s 
$ » hotel M I tic W. Hl. Lor Are) 
\ Greensboro J. P. Sanders and as Ky Altr Barwick Coal C N. « Kins I ird ( 
‘ ‘ Gener Greene Hotel 10 schoo (See Association and Frater feeble-1 ! ( l 
‘ proof; concrete foundation; 113x Ky., Estill.—Wells-Elkhorn Coal ¢ s fireproof 
20) bedrooms roof garden, et school building electr lights 1} 
vy larry Barton Archt reported : $ : l bids 1D ] a 
, Ky., Evarts.—Cooper Ridge Coal ¢ S Archt.. Raleig? \ ’ Ra 
\ school (Se Churches.) . 
ae eo eee, em MeNa 708 ¢ 11 I 
as . i. Ky., Harl BI M ( ( Pr <] i 
' le é re I v « mage a) 
l i d ere ech ] ld ur Si Dwell s y « Lil iT ( 
: kin.—Eafkin Hotel Co, Rey Kurth, | “¥~ Wallen's Crosk.-Banner Fork Coal ¢ ali 
| PaO) bh Se ® ehesten: betel rect $15,000 brick school tra by D sel l 
: I Jennings.—Sch Dis N \ N. ¢ St } s I ~ l 
P » 6 e705 OW) 1 ‘ } » eo . 
w \ Wheeling —W. Dye and Wm. Tay , & - 
hotel: brick or concrete block: 7% | 224 elem ry scho | s former - tiles 2 
‘ de brick or « te 
‘ old-stora xe plant in basement : , : - 
4 en, program clo Md m, N. Wad s 
ommer lepartr ‘ F. W. St : " 7 : 
scm, © . l ] i 
Miscellaneous. & Son, Archts., Beau rex.: W. P. A ; 
nett, Supt (Lately 1 1.) acl " 
I ( Washingto Restaurant Lewis : lights ( ‘ S Ar \ 
VV 14 9th St. N. W.: expend $10,000 to I Ne Nl rens I s lige « 
: mts @ stosten> brick 2 | Board: er s ! ld | 
estaurant ; ries; t i N. J w ¢ Wilmine 7 aa 
Grimm, Archt., 1517 H St. N. W. Dec, 8; plans ls} Ed - a 
, Cc model flice School Board. (Latel l ee ee 7 . 
( ( l I Jordal 0 remodet l reinforced « rete } 
° e stories: hardwood floors; up La Sulphur Cal P l School on f ate = 
for Sse bly hall ground floors I d, M. J IX Pres d le lepal cle ri la I h ] 
tio Dec, 9 o S48.000 1 l to i 
ry, typewriting it Kh I z 
a siaeilbeiaaa ere , torium and additional building einion Guinan ‘ 
( Cl ‘ stri house, swit ing L, Nachitoches I’ Scho Bo l teria, sch hospital, « I dy 
, links. tennis called election on $35,000 bonds for § Wi 1 Industrial Sct WV i 
‘ ( mity Building Gos Dist. No. 1 and $50,000 for School Dist. No Sel 6room addition; I Mc 
lding Corp. ; erect $50,000 building Md., Upper Marlboro.—C« ty School Cor I t rooms; Cor Har S 
. 0x140 ft.: brick steam heat city missioners erect $35,000 high school I brick wood st rs | 
lig lectric elevator. Address N. G. Bart ries sbestos shing f; bids I separ bid 
le s Treas \ “i rs = ! i I I! rh nd l mb y | « ’ 
rel 729 1 h S XN. W WV ! W. J. Wi & ¢ Ar M 
N. ¢ Lumberto1 Fair Robeson County 
( l sly l remple (Prev is 1.) 
l r (ss! contemp! tes erecting several 
= W. O. Thomps« Sees Miss Clevel d Cleveland Consolid ) Nort \ I I I r 
, School Dist erect $110,000 b j go: 2°5Nv 150 N 1] I Ml 
0 I I—Exhibit.—Garfield County Fair 
, ‘ +1 ft ordinary brick construction: ¢ i " I ra) 
Ass exhibit hall in connection with roof: wood floors: beating. 85000: bids proof ‘ v 
1 ll a , 
i hall Lec 5 N W Overstreet Archt Jacksor W re \ 0 ( 
| Cl nooga Clubhe s Ch ta Miss Latel noted 
Plow Co. (1 l br f International se re Okla Poteau.—Board of Ed ‘ 
g : ; f : ° ; Miss., Jackson.—Board of Edueat | repr Riem ont . is 
- = ‘o ch Hh is ne Mw L Baile Secy bids intil Ix g . <) 
Mg ‘ . . _ g clubro¢ r school, junior hig } } . ite wuttt Mew Shs Mast « Oeast ee 
e SUM, CAreteria, er ind repair Poindexter School I ly wy Okl . A dnens ' 
have voted $250,000 school nds n :, 
® ‘ . ‘ ~ 0) St wate S 4 
Railway Stations, Sheds, Etc. Miss., Scooba.—Kemper County Agricultural > A Whiteheret. 1 s ; 
0 Henryetta.—Missouri, Oklahoma & High School; erect $35,000 high school; 60x90 © 1 rect s | 
G R. R., H. R. Carpenter, Ch. I St ft.; brick; metal shingle roof; wood \ iM. Coll ® stor nd 
I passenger and freight statior city lights; steam heat, $400 onve pre t ! s ‘ 
building into dormitory and finish b« I W. Redlict Arc! ) 
mitory ; county votes Nov. 28 on $50,000 bonds ‘ . ' 
. q 3 ! \ ind I ( ‘ 
Schools. Kramer & Lindsley, Archts., Jackson, Miss 
\ I sh left ( ty Board Lately noted.) poe Pedi - : 
ect $27,500 6-room elementary Mo., ll.—Board t aie , 
P 6x s 
Graysville: $10,000 m building $75,000 high school; br st ( . a a teint 
N I 2), 0 room buildi it sit roof; R. H. Sar Ar Res : bids op iN . ¢ & 


College 


W Kemper, Prest.; erect dormitory; 








I Re nd.—Sil Palr Special Tax 
Dist. N 7 votes D $25,000 1 ds t 
s l, ¢ st herage, et Ad 
SS y Public Instruction 
M 
Ss \ugus I ird of Control: erect 
r State School for Deaf and Blind; 
ii. (. Edwards, Archt 
G Brunswick Glynn County, Commrs 
Ro d Revenue, called election Dec. 18 
$250,000 bonds; erect $175,000 school building 
l ditorium combined, and two $37,5 
scl (Previously noted.) 
Ga.. Rome.—City ; votes Dee. 10 on $125,000 


In writing 


Mo Deslog Boar f Ed 


$25,000 building bri« stor 
roof; R. H. Sannet Archt h 
I Bldz K sas ( 
Mi G ifield.—Be l I 
$35,000 high sel l; v t is 
Mo Greenfield Co ! 1 ¢ } 
0 erec £16.000 school ¢ 


1 bas t: 2% ft.: br s 
positior f: W. E. Schrage, A 
21 S Kansas City 
M St. Louis.—B l of Ed Lu 
per, Pres erect Dev sh graded si l 


to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantag 


W Pres ‘ $ ”» 
S40.008 ‘ & I \ 
~ | ‘ So} ! 
i! I’ high 
- 4 ll Ss B 
~ ow hd yg " ‘ } 
(y 
\ I? | I | ) 
i $50.00 
\ I g N ” W 
\ . S \ MI 
Cl r y 
I I. ¢ | ( 0 
w. \ svill M | 
eM " rs Re s 
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Ala Bessemet Simmons & Bu 
building 
Fla Miat lL, ier Co M.S 


rest $15.4) improvements to building 
Ky., Hazard.—Dr. Botkir erect story-and 
basement brick building store, postofl l 
apartments 
Ky Hazard 1) W Fulp erect }-store 


nd office buildings; bids until Dee 
Ky., Hazard.—P. G. Gault and others; erect 


$20,000 business building; contract let De 


Ky Thornton Elkhorn Collieries Co con 
struct store, church, school and number ot 
residences, including manager's residence 


La New Orlea Jahneke Realty Co 


erect office and = store building Favrot & 
Livaudais Archis Hibernia Bldg (Set 
Bank and Office.) 

Mo.. Kansas City.—Corrigan Estate Thos 
Cc. Bourke, representative; erect 10-story store 
and loft building; 2 floors and basement 
Gateway postal station remaining floors 
mail-order house: 100x115 f reinforced 
erete: tar and gravel roof; reinforced cor 
erete floors; steam heat; 2 passenger ar 


freight electric elevators; day labs 
Simpson, Archts Reliance Bldg (Lately 
noted.) 

Mo., Kansas City.—W. B. Weaver, Com 


Bldg. ; erect $15,000 business building; 1 story 





and basement: 60x130 ft brick stone 
composition roof: day labor 

Mo., St. Joseph St. Joseph Furniture & 
Auction Co., FE. L nd F. A. Schott, Proprs 
improve building; $10,000 
N. €C Gastonia.—Gastonia 
Co., M. Holland, Mgr.; erect bricl 

N. C., Goldsboro.—A. M. Shrag ere 





story brick building 

S. C., Spartanburg.—J. T. Harris; convert 
Harris Theater into storerooms 

W. Va., Buekhannor Dr. I Hi. Forman ; 
erect business building 

Va.. Graham.—Graham Grocery Co., T. W 
Williamson, Mgr. ; erect $30,000 store addit 

stories and basement; 80x90 ft.; brick: Ped 
igo & Garry, Archts., Coal & Coke Bldg., Blue 
field, W. Va. 


Theaters. 

D. C., Washingtor Mareus Loew 1493 
Broadway, New York; reported to expend 
$500,000 to remodel building on 12th St. for 
vaudeville theater. 

Ky., Ashland.—Mr. Rist, care Richard M. 
Bates, Jr., Archt., First National Bank Bldg 
Huntington, W. Va.; erect $50.00 moving-pic 
ture theater; 1 story and basement; brick 

Ky., Louisville.—Sam Reevin; remodel and 
erect addition to moving-picture theater; 2 
stories; brick; composition roof. Address Jo 
seph & Joseph, Archts., Atherton Bldg 
(Lately noted.) 

Mo Ilannibal Dubinsky Bros., Kansas 


City, Mo erect $50,000 theater and lodge 
building: 44x140 ft.; brick and _ terra-cotta; 
composition roof cement, tile and wood 
floors: Carl Boller & Bro., Archts., 508 Ridge 
Bldg., Kansas City (Lately noted.) 

Okla., Enid M. C. Garber; reported to 
erect $100,000 moving-picture theater. 

Okla., Oklahoma Cit) United Theater Co., 
J. H. Cooper, Prest erect $450,000 theater 
stories: 75x120 ft.: brick and terra-cotta; Carl 
Boller & Bro., Archts., Ridge Bldg., Kansas 
City owner receiving bids until Dee. 15 


(Previously noted.) 


In writing to parties mentioned in 





this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the 


rex., San Antonio. — 8. A. Lynch Enter- Md., Baltimore.—Thos. H. O'Connor, 445 
prises ; erect $200,000 theater; seating capacity, Guilford Ave.; considering tentative plang 
1600 to 1800; Arthur Jones, Supt. of Constru to erect 4-story warehouse; 18x100 ft.; brick 
tion. (Previously noted.) lug roof; first floor probably concrete hers 

vood; J. H. Smallbrook, Archt., 3915 Kate 
Ave mong contractors estimating ar 


Warehouses. Henry S. Rippel, 1-7 Clay St.; Hicks, Tase 
bt rect & Norris, 106 W. Madison St.; E. G. Turner 





Ala I vl W 
$5.),0 ware lst for Gr per ‘ 15 1 Fayette St.; Home Cement Wor 2012 
(main office St. 1 s) S2x 198 f Maryland Ay bids in this week 

\ Birt gl Gal Signal Oil Co Miss Pascagoula City: eonstru 





and warehouse ; $80,000. Address The M 


G. L. Morton, Dist. Mgr Atlant erect dis 
N. C., Greensboro.—Pierce C. Rucker: ereet 


ributing warehouse 





$10,000 addition to cotton-storage W 1s 

G Macon Rn. F. Willingham Corp. char 
ered; $300,000 capital; R. F. Willingham rex., Dallas Advance Rumely 1 sher 

d others: erect warehouses, etc (Co.; erect c-story concrete brick : iron 

Ga., Rome.—Georgia & Alabama Warehouse **/¢sroom and warehouse ; 100x200 ft 
Co. organized ; $200,000 capital; T. B. White. S. C.. Carlisle Growers’ Loose Le To 
(Lately noted to arrange details as to cost eco Warehouse Co. ineptd.; 340,00 ipi- 
ete., of cotton warehouse.) tal; W. M. Mathers and others incor] ors 

Ky.. Shelbyvilk Star Warehouse Co rex., Eastland.—Lofflin Bros., Westv 0. 

td $75,000 capital; C. L. Walters and erect warehouses and number of et yes’ 
s incorporators houses in connection with plant. 

Md., Baltimore.—City, C. H. Osborne, Bldg Va., South Boston Bass Irvy & Co Wn 
Inspector, City Hall; ereet. l-story brick and tobacco warehouse; 3. stories; 152 f 
frame warehouse, waiting-room and _ office, brick mill construction Craighill & ird 
Pr s $4014 vell, Arehts., People’s Bank Bldg., neh 

Md., Baltimor Eldr burg 
Eldro Ric Pres W Va., Huntington Groves-T! ton 
expend $15,000 for alterations : » Hardware Co.; erect 4-story war se 
varehous Exeter St °? stories brick; W. B. Smith, Archt., R. & P. B 


BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED | 
Apartment-Houses. Bank and Office. 


Md., Baltimore.—Clyde N. Friz, Lexingtor Fla West Palm Beach. — Bank of Palm 








Bldg Archt $25,000 alterations to apart Beach; remodel interior; install mar fix 
ment-house, Tar Ave rice Construetio tures, ete.; Geo. W. Muller Bank Fixt Cr 
Co.. Contr Mary nd Trust Bldg Contr., Atlanta, Ga 
Mal Baltimore Thomas T Hammond Ky Somerset.—Citizens’ National B Cc 
Commerce d Water Sts erect $80,000 W. Ilill, Cashier: remodel building for nk 
rtmen t ¢ terbury Rd. and 3th St 3 $10,001 R M. Bates, Jr Archt., 1118 rst 
es ric nd conerete site, S7x101 ft Natl Bank Bldg., Huntington, W. Va 
Edward HH. Gliddet Archt American Bldg.; L. Elliott, contractor on @ercentage basis 
Franie Bros. & Haigley, Contrs., 18 Clay St La., Lafayette-—Bank of Lafayette & Trust 
Ok! Oklahoma City.—Thos. Kight; erect Co.; erect addition; Mr. Moses, Archt.; Mr 
$15.1 ipartme 2 stories; 43x50 ft.; Aure Van Dyke, Contr (Lately noted.) 
lius Swanson Co Archt 106 State Natl Ss. C.. Greenville American Bank; remodel 
I °c °C. @ Pry ( tr 25 Classen Blvd. jnterior; install marble fixtures, ete.: Geo. W 
Okla Oklaho c W. G. Lun erect Muller Bank Fixture Co., Contr., Ga 
partment; 2 stories ; 43x50 ft.; Aure rex., Zavalla—Zavalla State Bank; erect 
lius Swanson Archt., 106 State Natl ihling; bri metal roof: cement floors; 


Bank; C. E. Frye, Contr., 4025 Classen Bldg 29x38 ft Mr Debney Contr., Woodville 


rex., San Ar nio Ben Ka erect 2-st« lex 
frame apartment-house; 4 suites; $14,000; A Va., Norfolk.—Myers & Margolius; erect 
( Lane, Contr $25,841 office building; 3 stories; 25x90 ft 
Va Norfol Harry Lipman, 625 Jefferson brick; fireproof; gravel roof; cement floors; 
St Portsmouth: erect $35,000 store and steam heat, S4000 ; Nef & Thompso1 
partment building: 40x90 ft brick: W. H. <Archts., Seaboard Bank Bldg. Address Sea- 
Simpson, Areht., Board of Trade Bldg.: W ceast Construction Co., Contr., 804 Granby 
1. Atkinson, Contr., 714 31st St., both Nor- St. (Lately noted.) 


Churches. 
Association and Fraternal. ih Dili Dentin Ce. thee. € 


ID. ¢ Washington.—National Young Wom 5 Wales, pastor; erect $20,600 buildir 
en's Christian Assn 600 Lexington St.. brick; J E. Greene, Archt., 1905 American 
club Trust Bldg., Birn gham, Ala.; D. G. Allen, 


n 








New York City; erect Phyllis Wheatley ul 

buildings ith St. and Rhode Island Ave.: 4 Contr., Malvern, Ark (Previously noted 

nd 2 stories and basement: §1x35 ft... and S3x La.., Lafayette Catholic Church, Right Re 
ft Parish & Schroder, Archt., 280 Madi- J. B. Jeanmard, Bishop; erect $30 s 

son Ave New York Gregg & Leisenring lence; 2 stories: bricl 92x70 ft.; tile f 

Supvr Archts 1320 New York Ave New wood and i floors r or low-pres 

Yor Boyle-Robertsor Construction Co sure steam, $3000; city : Burton & I 

Contr., Evans Bldg., Washington dernagel, Archts., New Orleans, La Address 





re.—Grand Lodge, A. F. & A. Eugene Guillot Centr “Nt 
land, Charles C. Homer, Jr., Grand ' I 
il story on about three rex., Ranger Methodist Church 





Mas addit 

fourths of building Charles St.; 3000 $100,000 building: S1x120 ft white bricl } 
lditional kers » roof: 92.9x100 ft.: marble columns; auditorium to seat 1400; R 

John Hiltz & Sons, Con 3 Clay St. (Lat H. Hunt Co., Arecht., Dallas; Moore & ¢ 

l Contrs., Ranger. (Lately noted.) 


ly noted.) 


Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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City and County. 


City; 


( rtown—Library erect $22,000 


ary; W. J teeland, Contr., Macon 


Station.—City Com 
erect fire sta 


Fire 


DeFee, Secy.; 


xarkana 


s, W. J. 


<a brick: enamel interior; tile roof; 
loors gas heat: Witt, Seibert «& 
\rehts., 809 Texarkana National Bank 
i ris & Echols, Contrs. (Previously 
Dwellings. 
dartown.—Cedartown Cotten & Ex 
\ erect 30 mill houses: Gude & Co., 
( Atlanta, Ga 
‘ imbus Columbus Manufacturing 
( t 3) operatives dwellings : Lockwood, 
‘ & ¢ Engrs., Atlanta; T. C. Themp 
s ( Contrs., Birmingham 
( Savaunah.—J. Saxton Wolfe and Jno 
I : erect 2-story residence; frame; W 
K. | me, Contr 
( Savannah Mrs. Mary V. MeCarthy 
er sidence: 2 stories; brick veneer; 
fr rarage in connection; Olaf Otto, Contr 
‘ Savannah.—Carl Espy ; remodel exterior 
lence ; $15,00 k. J. Whalley, Contr 
M Italtimore.—Chas. Wherritt; erect $15 
(nw lling, Park Heights Ave. near Carroll 
(ve 2 stories ; 42x34 ft Stanislaus Russell, 
Archt., 11 E. Lexington St.;: D. H. Little, 
Contr.. 53819 Melvin Ave Arlington Station 


—Colonial 
Springhill 


timore Development Co 


erect 12 dwellings, Ave eight, 





14x40 ft four, 18.6x29 ft brick; 2 stories; 
slag furnace heat; $20,000; Stanislaus 
Russ Archt., 11 E. Lexington St Issac C 
Rosenthal, Contr., 246 8S. Eden St. 


Md Baltimore.—Dr. Wh 8 | 
Chestnut Ave. ; dwellings, 
Archt., 1307 St 
P. Schaefer, Contr., 817 E 

Md.. Baltimore.—Ed. Kress, 2414 E. North 
Ave. ; erected $12,000 bungalow, Harford Road; 
}! 40x40 ft Wm. Gaskin, Contr., 
MecElderry St. 


Smith, 3429 
Falls Read ; 

Paul St Frank 
35th St 


erect 
John Fruend, 


stories ; 





John J 


Mo., Lees Summit Pryor, 336 Glad 
City ; y 


Blvd., erect resi 
garage and cattle barn; 2 stories and 
{8x48 ft cut-stone 
Sunderland, Archt., 313 Interstate 
McBride & Yetter, Con 





stone Kansas 
dence ; 
basement ; 
trim; J. C 
Bldg 


native store 


Kansas City; 


tractors, Independence (Previously noted.) 
Mo., St. Louis—Mrs. M. J. Herget; erect 
residence 14% stories and basement; brick; 


{8x52: tile roof: wood floors: hot-water heat ; 








C.C. and E. A. Weber, Archts., Miller Bldg., 

ll t O.: Merril Construction Co., Con 
324 Odd Fellows’ Bldg., St. Louis. 

 s Asheville E. H. Kaminer; erect 

$20,000 residence ; 12 rooms; Mr. Wrenn, Contr 


(Lately noted.) 
N, Wilmington 
to erect 20 dwellings ; 


$00) each 


Henry W 


5 and 6 rooms; 


Hoyer, Contr 
$4000 and 


Tex., El Paso.—R. E. Sherman; erect 5 
bungalows: one $10, 0% four, $3500 each; 
brick ; composition roof: wood floors; hot-air 
furnace $200: electric light J. G, Lowman, 
Cont 


(Lately noted.) 
\ Franklin.—J. L 
2% stories and 
apestry brick 


; erect resi 
iSx48 ft 
tile roof; 


Camp, Jr 
basement; 
hollow-tile faci 








hardwood and tile floors va heat elec 

rie lighting Wm. Newton Diehl, Archt., 

Law Bldg. Newport News B. *« Smith, 

Frankl Contr., on percentage basis (Pre 
isly noted.) 


Va.. Norfolk.—Mrs. Mildred T. Creekman; 


erect $10,800 residence: 7 rooms; frame and 
shingl slate roof: hot-water heat; Wm. 
Newton Diehl, Areht., 411 29th St.; C. J. Craft, 


13 Corpren Ave. (Lately noted.) 





Hospitals, Sanitariums, Etc. 


N. C., Gastonia Gaston County Co 


Hospital; erect building frame 6) rooms 
and 2 halls; shingle roof; wood floor stea 

heat: cement sidewalks; plans by Dr. HL. J 
Erwin: Stewart Carter, Contr 


Hotels. 


Ga Savannah Forsyth Apartment ¢ 
erect $200,000 apartment hotel; 60x131 ft re 
inferced concrete; tar and gravel roof; ¢ 


crete floors Dunham system of heating, $) 


0: Otis elevators, $7000: Olaf Otto Archt 
and Contr., Savannah Bank & Trust Bldg 





N. C.. Wilson.—R. A 
hotel, including 
ft. 183 


Cherry erect $350,00 
equipment 7 stories SOX 
fireproot 
heat elevators electric 
Benton & Benton, Archts., Wilson ; Jo 
W. Stout & Co Contrs Sanfor 
Southern Engineering Co., reinfo 
W. Fred Casey 
both of Charlotte; I 
finish 


rooms with bath; reinforced 


conerete steam 


lights; 


structural steel 





mental iron 
Atlanta, 
marble and tile: J. W 
both Wilson; Building 
Norfolk, mill work. (Lately noted.) 


hardware rile Specialty Co 


Lawshe, doors and w 


dows, Supp ies Co 


Miscellaneous. 

Va Roanoke—Fair Roar ‘ Fair (ss! 
Jas. P. Woods, Prest 
build grandstand Il. M 
Campbell Ave.; Chas. H 
Chapman Ave (Previously 
y fire.) 


expend $10,000 to re 
Archt 
Turner, Contr., 
noted damaged 


Railway Stations, Sheds, Etc. 
Va Norfolk.—New Yor Philadelphia & 
Norfolk R. R., R. H. Pinkham, Supt., Cape 
Charles, Va and Chesapeake & Ohio Ry 
expend $15,000 to repair joint passe er sta 
slate roof; wood floors; J. Y 
Haddingtor 
Dist. Eng: 


tion ; 2 stories ; 
Gooch & Co., 
folk; J. W 
(Previously 


Contrs 
Jackson, 
noted.) 





Schools. 
Jefferson 


erect & 


Ala., Birmingham County B 
of Education ; 


Olive 











00 building at Mount 
Inglenook Constr. Co., Contr.; $21,748 
Cottage Hill; Miller Bros., C 
Whilldin, Archt., Tithe Guar 


building at 
tractors: D. O 


intee Bldg., Birmingham. (Previously 
Fla Grant tjoard of Educatior erect 
school x4 ft cement slate roo ( ] 


Gran, Contr., Micco, Fla 


Ga Macon Bibb County Board 
t $85,00 


Edu 


tion ; ere school at Fort Hawkins; 2 


stories; 18 classrooms and auditorium; br 

and terra-cotta; tar and gravel roof; marble 
and tile floors; steam heat; Happ & Shelver 
ton, Archts.; W. D. Griffin, Contr Ideal 


Heating & Plumbing Co., heating, 36650. (Pre 
viously 

Ky., Whitesburg.—Bk 
Hale, County Supt 
contract let. 

Okla., Ada Board of Educatior 4 Boyd 
Clk. ; erect $35,000 school; 3 stories; 40x70 ft 
Jewel Hicks 


noted.) 
yard of Education, E. N 


comple té 


brick ;: 11 rooms and auditoriun 





Archt 19%4 W. Main 8St., Oklahoma City; 
Sam A. Hill, Contr., Ada (Lately noted 
Okla Delhi Consolidated School Dist No 
erect $22,500 building storie Hox70 ft 
concrete foundation ; metal shing roof ; « 
crete floors 8 classrooms and auditorum 


heat, $3500; Delco lighting, $1000; T. J 
Archt. aud Contr Machinery 
Heating Plant Plant 


steam 
Heady, 
Wanted 


(ser 


Lighting 


Water Equipment.) 

Okla Muskogee Board of Education; 
erect $203,000 junior high school; stories ; 
284x103 ft brick, stone and reinforced con 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 








str ‘ ce I l 
Ss. ¢ Chark G r ¢ 1 Build 
( ] I I} «} bat 
} 
! 
i Lo > 
G & ¢ I : I M. Wal ( 
h Atl il’ l 
lex Wi ) Sel oi i ( soo 
“oe ro gl (. Hl. Page & Bro 
Archt \ t Ss J g. « tr Whar 
to (Lately noted 
Stores. 
I) ¢ \ hi t S . ¢ ex 
” l ! aa } hd 
hy 8 ! \ s ] Atkins 
Arc! M st. N. W 
( \ hk Ii ( ! 
lel I ling gz Ix ger M 
g ( t 
Ix \ na S g l i Co r 
mo | ding 7; " o i} J ‘ 
l’ill ‘ ( Fh t ¢ w low 
t W \ Will Are) \ ! | Ave 
Si h, Co Ih x w.\ 
Ky., H Bail Pr. W br 
l lilding f | Ir ( 
le 
Ky., H rd.—S ling Hardware ¢ ere 
0 building ; 4 ft : 8 1 base 
' brownstone: Johns-Many built-up 
re il h ‘ } ( ] ( tr 
I ely 1 l 
I Alexandria.—I Ss} ll Gr 
‘ erect hd g l ( 
S Yeag Arc] S. J. R hold, ¢ tr 
I Laf ‘ > | r l-sto 
ling ] Gi. Mouton. Contr 
M Ix sas ¢ I \. | s M g 
Oki ‘ s \ l I hdir 
xis I | Michaelis Arch Ridge 
Ar J Small. ¢ tr 19 Delaware 
St both Kk Sas ( 

Okl kl ( ‘) } ‘ (re 
‘ , s | sho; lding 
ste I 1 x t Chas, 1 
Ne Arc! I I Blig ‘ l 

‘ Mant ( str ic ( 
‘ M ore 0 I noted.) 
\ Norfol J II ‘ io B 
Mela I l ft build 
flo S000 ‘ tric 
lights; B. F. M ll, At S rd Bldg 
N I ( ( } ‘ t Ta 
ell St I ely 1 1.) 
Theaters. 
Arh Little Roch Roy rt er; Saul S 
Harris, Mgt rebuild theater; 50x140 ft or 
str I h 1 gravel roof 
wood rs; seating cay i W 
I Ault, Contr I Xe I ed 
Ma Bal re c% rr r ( Chas 
E. Whitehurst, 210 W. Lexingt St 800). 000 
tl roof garder SW. Lexing Ss 
¢ , f ‘ ft i 
[ pr l ‘ br | } 
‘ Slag r f a l 1 w 
s: steam heat lig) 1 
4 electi l " gall s reached | 
\ \ f - Th | ’ 
ible stage ip} ] J J. Zink 
Arc) Gar Phe Bal I nd 
Mel hl Bl Was rt D. ¢ ] 
llenr Mill ( It l I \ 
Sts.. Bal re I l 
re Ix Ma s Loew i br ] 


the Manufacturers 


Record is 


mentioned 








N 
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Address Worsham Bros., Contrs., Empire Mo St. Louis Scudder-Gale Grocer Co Foster Bldg Address W. ¢ Hedrict! ( 
Bldg., Knoxville (Lately noted.) J. W. Seudder, Prest., 12th and Poplar Sts Carter Bldg., both Houstor (Lately ¢ 

en Nashville—Marcus Loew. 1439 Bro: erect $40,000 warehouse ; 60x85 :-W.R.W : 

I I ishvi fa is I W, ts Br ad : “ h ’ xso Et Vv. 1 il I Ilouston Howard Hide & her E 
way, New York remodel theater: Thos W liams, Engr., Int tional Life Bldg Gil 

: ; Co erect $40,000 warehouse L stor 
Lamb, Archt., 644 Eighth <Ave., New York lespie & Daly, Contrs Luternational Life ont ; EC ‘ t 
: . © ‘ ae ee ‘ erete ‘ierson ¢ o ontrs 
Address Worsham  Lros Contrs Empire Bled v 
" I 


Bidg., Knoxville WV Va Charleston (‘ontinental 











Pex., Tlouster York Engineering Supply Co., Geo, Stage, Local Mgr erect W se 
Warehouses. Co., York, Pa erect $45,000 warehouse ; 100x ind workshop; 2 stories and baseme 10x ‘ 
Ky.. Lebanon.—L. A. Collins: erect $20,006 ly) ft brick tar and gravel roof steel 120 ft J. A. Flim Conti ar <burg 
warehouse : concrete contract let beams wood floors x © Finn Archt \ Va 
J 
\ HINERY, PROPOSALS AND SUPPLIES WANTED 
A | | | 
MACHII 3 L , 
Blower.—-A. G. Bailey Cooperage Co., Con Crane.—Macon Fuel & Supply Co., B. B Libert Sts., Winston-Salen = 
finental Trust Bldg.. Washington, D. ¢ Taylor, Mer., 6th and Ocmulgee Sts., Macon mill, 75 to 100-bbl. capacity 
Small sawdust blower for stave mill Ga.—Used locomotive crane with long boom, arages (Portable). Mrs. David z 
Boiler.—.Jos. L. Pearson, Keysville, Va bucket, ete 27% Lewis St., Memphis, Tenn.-N M 
6 H. P. tubular or water-tube boiler new Cranes.—Carolina Machinery Co., Box 5327, addresses manufacturers portable g¢ ges ? 
or second-hand Sumter, S. C.--Names and addresses manu galvanized metal : 
Brick Equipment. — f. Brown, Constr, f¢turers 3 to 4-ton capacity traveling cranes. Gate -vperating Machinery.U. S. En cineer b 
Engr., Greensboro, N. C.—Data and prices Cranes.—T. J. Lane Equipment Co., F. E. Office, Wheeling, W. Va.—Bids until | lt 
on power machine to manufacture cement Patton, Seey Springtield, O Peerless crane . gate-operating machinery for dams > pL , 
brick or traveling derrick (similar type), 40-ft 25 and 27, Ohio River , 
ian Wesheneen —Siok Manufacturing Co boom; for 4 -yd. clam-shell bucket operation Generater.—Wellston Iron Furnac | rs 
Rupert E. Shotts, Peoria, Ill—Names and Cranes. Hoisting Machinery Co., 50 A. Burgess, Jackson, O Motor gv v1 
iddresses manufacturers devices to fasten Church St., New York.—40 cane cranes, 36-in sets for cement plant 
ron strapping around boxes or crates gauge Generator.— Walter E. Millis, 1223 V« teer f 
Bridge Construction. Walthall County Crusher,—W. O. Arzinger Machinery Co., State Life Bldg., Chattanooga, Ten: 5 or . 
Supvrs., D. M. MeElveen, Prest., Tylertown, Nashville, Tenn Hardinge conical or Marey 2 K. W. D. C. generator, 110 to 12 olts ( 
Miss Lids until Dee. 1: 6 wooden bridges; ball mill to crush 200 to 60 mesh the 24 North Carolina delivery. 
TM ft. long: 106,500 board feet lumber ; plans hours: first-class second-hand Handle Machinery.—John James P Ro r 
ote with State Highway Dept., Xavier A Crushers.—Montgomery Marl Corp., T. M 86, Franklin, Va.—Handle machiner 1 
Kramer, Engr., Jackson, Miss.; with Chan Morriso Mer... Salem Crushers for 200 
Pes lor n, Mgr., Salem, Va ; rushers for 2 Nesting What. —T. J. Heady. Dell “a N 
cery Clerk at Tylertown tou daily capacity marl mines 
: ; Prices on steam-heating plant for 50x70 
Bridge Construction. Madison County Su Drill.—J. C. Steele & Sons, Statesville, N }-story school 
ervisors, Canton, Miss bi until Dee. 3 C.— Secor hand 4 or 4%4-i ° ‘ ril 
ileal > . cne-nene oie. CnGied Geen Hoist.—-Hackley Morrison Co., 204 G 
310-ft bridge over Pearl River at Meeks ‘ ‘ aa 
= , Dryers.—Montgomery Marl Corp., 1 M Bidg Richmond, Va Second-hand 7 
Ferry; one 70-ft. steel span, eight 30-ft. con f Th. —— — ‘ : : a 
Morrison, Mgr., Salem, Va.—Dryers for 200 H. P. single-drum electric hoist: 230 ' te 
crete spans; plans, ete., on file at Canton and |.) daily capacity marl min ‘ x : ] 
: 7 ol a apacity ma lines c ve from 220 to 22 
with W. H. Bradley, County Engr., Flora, “ voltage from 220 to 2200 ? 
Miss Electrical Transmission Line. Virginian Hoist (Electric) Guvyan Machine —_ © 
Power Co.. Charleston, W. Va Bids until > oo . . . ¢ £ os 
iy Shell, Mgr., Logan, W. Va Eleeti Ols 














Broom Machinery..-W. E. Bruner & Sons, Nov. %% 38 mi. transmission line from 5 or 40 H. P.: 250 . oo + singe 
Box 55, Heber Springs, Ark._-Hand machin Cabin Creek Junction plant to U. S. Naval “ C ir igi eligi eee r 
ery for broom factory. - ate A. ; drum to hold 800 ft. of % 

: oe ; Ordnance plant at South Charleston; 66,000 rope; speed of rope, 250 to 300 ft. per g 

Bottle-washing Machinery.—-Crystal Spring volts: steel tower: Government line No. 2; 

Water Co., Miami, Fla Bottle-washing ma 6.5 mi. transmission line from Charleston _Tee-cream Plant.—Citizens’ Ice & ¢ Co . 
chinery for 5-gal. bottles substation to U. S. Naval Ordnance plant at : N. Pike, Prest.-Mgr., Lagri G : 

Building Material._—Frank King, care W South Charleston 14,000 volts; steel tower; Small ice-cream plant R 
Leon Clark, 917 Prince S Alexandria, Va wood pok Government line No. 24; plans, Knitting Equipment.—W. E. Fren Ser 
Estimates on millwork for 5 dwellings ete., on file. Valdosta Chamber of Commerce, \ ost a 

Building Material._Santee Stock Farm Co., Electrical Equipment.—Santee Stock Farm a Data and prices on machinery 
K. W. Stevens, Prest.-Mgr., St. Stephen, S.C. Co., E. W. Stevens, Prest.-Mgr., St. Stephen, *°"" R 
building materials. eb Electrical equipment Knitting Machinery. W hite Pir M 

Button-covering Machinery. See Sewing Engines. Hoisting Machinery Co., 50 W hite Pine, Ten Second-hand - p: 
Machines Church St., New York.—3 hoisting engines machinery G 

Cars.-Crystal Springs Water Co., Miami, } drums with boiler Lathe, ete. Guyan Machine SI B 
Il l or 2 glass ed or enamel tank cars Engine. Goodlander-Robertson Lumber Shell, Mgr., Logan, W. Va.—Lathe fo , B 
000 to 10,000-gal. capacity Co., L. W. Ford, Prest.-Mgr., Florida St. and ing locomotive tire up to 36-in. dia , et 

Cars Hoisting Machinery Co., 50 Church Fay Ave., Memphis, Tenn 10x12 engine for and shear; belt or motor driven cr 
s New York SO cane cars 30-in. gauge swing boom derrick Lamp Standards, ete.—City of I I I 

Cars._De Leon Refining Co., J. C. Jam Engine.—Walter E. Mills, 1223 Volunteer 0 T. L. Buford, Mayor.—16 to 20 « 
son, Gen. Mgr., Box 171, De Leon, Tex.—100 State Life Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.—s0 to ‘@™P Standards and other material f e RS 

nk cars 125 H. P. second-hand oil engine; delivery ***'°™ around courthouse bi 

Car (Tank). Crystal Springs Mineral orth Carolina Levee Construction. MeKinney 1 « 

Water Co,, In L. (. Mount, Mgr., West Engine.—Interstate Equipment Corp., 23d aaner, ly te Oe See Ks I 
Palm Beach, Fla—Zine, glass or tile-lined and 24th Sts., Norfolk, Va.—250 to 300 H. Pp. | COMtalning 450,000 cu. yds. dirt; ck s 

nk car for water right-hand Corliss engine; Hamilton pre ib 180-acre right of way a 

Cement Machinery.-See Brick Equipment ferred, Lighting Plant.—T. J. Heady, De 

Compressor (Air).—Guyan Machine Shops, Engine.—Jos. L. Pearson, Keysville, Va. Prices on lighting plant for 3-story br 
L. Shell, Mer., Logan, W Va Steam-driven 15 H. P. gasoline or oil engine; used or re school building t 
ir compressor for lifting water built Locomotive.—J. Herbert Bate Co., ¢ 

Compressor (Air).—See Shovel (Steam) Farm Equipment.— Santee Stock Farms Co., 8. C.—s yi 10-ton locomotive; harrow gauge I 

Cork Insulation.—Citizens’ Ice & Coal Co., I W. Stevens, Prest.-Mgr., St. Stephen, 8 delivery Georgetown, 5. ¢ : . 
( N Pike Prest.-Mer Lagrange, Ga ( Bids after Jan. 1, 1920; barns, fences, Locomotives.—-Iloisting Machinery § ¢ ‘ ~ 
Cork insulation silos, Water supply, plows, machinery, farm Church St., New York.—Saddle-tar li 

: equipment tives, standard gauge, 20 to 50 tons 

Cotton Gin.—Liga de Agricol A. Grant : 
Mer Aguadilly, Porto Rico Sea-island Fireproofing for Floors.—Moore, Pickett & Locomotive.—Security Cement & | ( I 
(long ple) cotton gin Fallin, Madison, N. ¢ Material to fireproof Hagerstown, Md ”) to 30-ton s c 

Cotton Machinery See Knitting Equip wood floors of garage guuge 4-wheel saddle-tank locomot - 

ent Flour Mill.—J. N. Davis & Co., Sth and Locomotive.—-Twin Tree Lumber ¢ i 


of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned 





In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be « 
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Small Mogul locomotive; low 
ir first-class condition. 
Knitting 


Mercerizing Equipment. See 


Metal Plates.—Bureau Public Roads, H. H. 
Luna-Strickler 


W mm, Chief Clerk, 202 
Pldg.. A querque, N. M.—To contract for 
plates in quantities; for 


license 


Gover t motor vehicles. 


Millwork.—See Building Material 


Mining Equipment. White Oak Corp., 
Jol City, Tent To represent mining 
e t and supply manufacturers 

Motor._Guyan Machine Shops, B. Shell, 


g motor, 100 H. P., 
60-eyele, 2260 volts, 850 R. P. M 


Mer yan, W. Va SS = 
Motors.—Wellston Iron Furnace Co., F. A 
Burge Jackson, O.—40 motors, A. C., ag- 
3500 H. P.; 
Oil-refining Equipment.—De Leon Refining 
tT. ©. Jameson, Gen. Mgr., Box 171, De 


for cement plant. 


( 
Lé rex.—Oil-refining equipment for 3000 
bbls. daily capacity. 
Paper Machinery.—John D. Gunn, Cuth- 
be ( Data and prices on machinery to 
cture wrapping paper, pasteboard, 


corrugated board, ete., for wood pulp and 


Paving.—City of Lancaster, Mo., T. L. Bu- 
tids until Dee. 8; 14,000 sq. 
curbing; $55,000; 





\ ving; 7500 lin. ft 
G. Grist, Engr 
Paving.—City of Gainesville, Tex., 8. A 
Ir Secy 21.000 sq vds street paving; 
10.000 lin. ft. curb and gutter: bids opened 
No iS: R. G. Carraway Co., Engr 
Paving.—Charlton County Commrs. Roads 
and Revenues, H. J. Davis, Chrmr Folkston, 


G Bids until, Dee. 5; 19.24 mi. gravel or 
slag hard-surfaced pavement on Waycross 


to Jacksonville Rd.; 10 ft. wide; Georgia 
Federal-Aid Project No. 77; 112,875 sq. yds 
on file at Folkston 
Atlanta. 


vel or slag; plans, et 


th J. B. MeCrary Co., Engr., 

Paving.—City of Ozark, Ark., L. M. Guth- 
rie, Mayor.--Bids about Dee. 15; grade and 
S7000 to S6000 


vel 9 blocks streets 


Paving.—City of Strawberry Point, lowa 


Bids about Jan.; 38.000 yds. paving; 17,000 
fit. curb and gutter; plans, ete., with Howard 


R. Green, Engr., Cedar Rapids, IoWa 





Paving. City of Hartley, Iowa Bids 
le J: 20.000 vds paving: 10,000 f 
curb and plans, ete., with Howard 

R. Gree Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Paving. City of Winfield, Iowa > mi 


paving in 1921; plans prepared; Howard R. 
Green, Engr., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Paving.—-Village of South Highlands, La 
Bids until Dee. 5; 65,000 sq. yds. asphaltic 
concrete paving, concrete base; 27,650 lin. ft 
plans, ete., with H. E 
Engr., Shreveport 





ecnerete curb: Barnes, 


R. Dy- 


brick paving; 


Paving.—City of Ashland, Ky., H 
sard, Mavor 11,500 sq. yds 
ids opened Novy. 17 


Thomas Boggess, Engr. 

Paving.—-Town of Zolfo Springs, Fla., I. D 
Robinson, Clerk Bids until Nov. 25; 10,000 
1500 ft. 6-in 


plans, ete., on file 


sq. yds. vitrified brick paving 


sewer house connections; 


Pens.-C. J. App, 110 Easton Ave., Lynch- 


urg, V: Names and addresses manufac- 





irers fountain pens 
Pipe.—Walter E. Mills, 12 
Life Bld 


100 ft. 5-in., 300 ft. 4 


23 Volunteer State 
150 ft. 6-in., 
moo ft. 


g., Chattanooga, T+ 
10 ft. 3-in., 


--in. wrought-iron pipe; delivery North Caro- 


Piping.—City of New Bern, N. C., F. T 
Patterson, Clerk.—Bids until Nov, 20 
C bell and spigot C. I. pipe; 16-ft.; 5000 ft., 
t Ss, 12-in.; 5800 ft., 212 tons, 10-in 


2000 ft., 33 tons, 6-in. 


class 


3000 ft., 71 tons, 8-in.; 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage t¢ 


Planer.—Interstate Equipment Corp., 23d 
and 24th Sts., Norfolk, Va.—15x6 four-side 
planer; fast feed 

Plows. See 


ment, 


Farm Machinery and Equip 


Plumbing and Heating. Tre ury Dept 
Supvr. Areht. Office,. Washingtor B ¢ 
Bids until Dee. 12; repairs 
heating equipment of United States Postoffice 


to plumbing and 


at Kansas City, Kan.; plans, ete., at both 
offices 

Pulverizers.—Montgomery Marl Corp T 
M. Morrison, Mgr., Salem, \V Pulverizers 
for 200-ton daily capacity marl mines 
Pump.—FE. P. Burton Lumber Co., Charles 
ton, S. C—6 or S8-in. Morris centrifugal 
pump; built to handle solids, mud and sand 
Pump.—White Furniture Co., Mebane, N 
Cc Boiler-feed water pump for two 100 H 
P. boilers 

Pomp.—Walter F. Mills, 1223 
State Life Bldg., 
suction, 5-in, discharge 
belt driven: delivery North Carolina 


Volunteer 
Chattanooga, Tent 6-it 


centrifugal pump 


Santee Stock Farm Co E Ww 


Prest.-Mgr St. Stephet zg < 


Pumps. 
Stevens 
Pumps 

Rails.—-Lingo City Metal Works, Wilming 
ton, N 4 


C—2 to 38 mi. 25 to 30-lh. relaying 
rails; Eastern North Carolina 


delivery 

Refrigerating Equipment.—C. DPD. Tait, Box 
556. Brunswick. Ga Renresent manufactur 
ers of refrigerating equipment. 

Road-build'ng Machinery.—C. D. Tait, Box 
6. Brunswick, G Represent manufactur 
ere of road-bui g 
chinery. 

Road Construction New Madrid County 
Commrs New Madrid. Mo Rids until TDe« 
7 Matthews road, Section 


Road Canstruction Pearl ¢ ntv Super 
isors, 17. K TRons Clerk, P M 
Rids until Dee m improy road gr el 
rfacing: plans, et n f Ponlarville 
nd with Xavier A. Kr r, S e Tlicghw 


Engr., Jackson, Mi 


Road Construction.—Hlorry County Cor 


missioners. Conway - <- Bids intil Nov 
25: 999 mi. sand-clay road on road from 
Conway to Galivants Ferr l ‘ on 
file at Conway and with J. Rov Pennell 
State Hichway Ener., Columbi s. Cc 


Road Construction Worth County Con 
missioners Roads nd Revenues, R. B. Pol 





lard, Clerl Sylvester, Ga Rids until Dee 
19 39 mi. Sylvester and Albany road 
Federal-Aid Project No. 107; 57,533 sq. yd 
either a Itie concret Ke h rock s 
rl t or p tr on ead pavements 
plans, et on file at Sviveste State Tiigl 
wavs Ener.’s office ind with O. Hi Lang 


Project Engr., Moultrie, G: 

Road Construction New Madrid County 
Commrs., New Madrid, Mo.—12.05 n More 
house-Lilbourn road, Section No 2 bids 
opened Nov 17 plans, ete on fil SS vv 
Hansen, Highway Engr 

Road Constructi 
way Comsr Tlarve 
ton, N. C.—RBids until Nov. 21: 211 Cer 
tral Highway hard surface Gilbert ¢ 
White, Engr... Durhar x. ¢ 

Road Construction. Dept 
Nashville, Tent Rids until Dec 
mi. State Highwa No. 3 between 






n.—Lenoir Co ty Higl 





don and Benton County line 79 mi. State 
Highway No. 11 between Paris and McKet 
zie; plans, ete., on file at Nashville W. P 
Moore, Chief Engr 


Road Construction._-Highway Dept., Board 


State Engrs., 736 Maison Blanche Annex, 


2 
a 


New Orleans, L Bids until Nov. 24; 11.3 
mi, Melville-Palmetto Highway; gravel St 
Landry Parish; Dune 
way Engr 


Road Construction Highway Dept., Board 


State Engrs 7366 Maison Blat ‘ Annex 
New Orleans, I Rids until Dee. & 26.92 
1 Gbin (lex iri Highway 124 i 
Ober! Lake Charl Highwa All Par 
isl Duncan Bui State Highway Engr 
Road Construction Highway D I rd 
S Eners.. 736 M I \ x 
New Orleans, I B ntil DPD 8; 7.735 
1 Ir klin-Thibodaux HT St. Mary 
Paris! Dune I State Highway Engr 
Road Construction Ilig yD Board 
Ss Eng 736 OM ) I Annex 
New © a, J hid 1 Nov j 8 05 
! Shreveport-Cousl Higl y Littl 
River bridge Co x-Il ) Hligl 
5 G t il Salle Paris} Duncan 


Road Construction Des! ( Road 
Improvement Dist. No. 2, T. I leN 
Commr., Arkans City Arl ] til 
[den “0 103.70 1 cravel, co rete sphal 
macadan warre © OF pl ‘ ‘ 

ret l s et ( ( & 
It ! Engrs., Sf 1 A. O. I W.t Lit 
lo ] t Arkar ( 

Sawmill Wi Oak Co Jol m City 
I ro epr saw r 

Saw mills J I row i I W 
I Port saw m0 to t “ or SOOO 
to 10.000 ft. daily « city 

Sawe Pied t Furnitur ( lo 
( ( ‘ \ g »4 beech 
rin \ 

Seawall,--( ] S 1 M T 


bove s« evel, ¢ 1 f x behind wall; 
175.000 bh 
Sawmill Machigers ( 
aT G Rey 


vmill macl 





Sewing Machines M VW \ I ett 
Mo \ \ i) r 
r or g ) 
Sewers ( W I I 
] " ) 
, , i l 
‘ ‘ I g ‘ ] 1 I 

shirt Machinery Barr-M S t « 

I S I) x I) 1 prices 
hir 

Shovel (Steam) Ss I ( t & I 
Co.. i rato Md.—75 ’ railroad 
\ " 

Signs. i. oe Sox ) ber of Cor 

Mid bore I Abo 

gus, with 

Starch Machinery Lig Agr d 
Ag ! \. ¢ Mx Ag l Porto 
I ».——-M >» ext! ] 

Steel Buildings. G n Machine Shoy B 
She Mgr Log a” 10x 7o-ft nd Jox 

ft. steel build 

Structural Steel Souther Eng ering 
Co., 42> Gravier § N oO | ro 

pre I 1 € 

Tanks De I I ce, FF. Ga & 

) Ge M bo 7 I) I rex 
Storage nks 

Tank s the ( Co., I \. Wilder 
I N ] \ 10.000 . is 

t } rh ’ 

Tanks. S ‘ 0 Co 1401 Lincol 
Bldg Lo Ix st £ tank for re 
fined oil 
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Timber Sizer.Interstate Equipment Corp., issociation to build a line 20 miles long in prehensive experience in the elect l i 
23d and 24th St Norfolk, Va.—20 to 24x10 | [[alifax and Edgecombe counties. Authorized mechanical problems connected with centra] 
to 12 four-side timber zer capital, $100,0 with $25,900 paid in by He nry power station and steam railroad « rifiea 
Twine.—A. | Chivers, Box 207, Beeville ( Bridgers. Theo. Fountain, C. L. Fountain tion work, from the fundamental « mies 
Tex Cotton and flax broom twine in 100-1l . B. Penninete G. R. Rogers and M. G olved o design, construction, « ¢ 
lots, direct from mills \I | operation, together with a mos able 
Water Equipment. J. Heady Dell xperience in mechanical handling docks 
Ok) Prices on Vv r equipment for 3 ry Ww. \ Danville.-—Chesapeake & Ohio R. R 1 terminals. He is a gradut MeGil 
r -ft chool | ling ntemplates building a line from Danville rsitv with the degree of ek eng 
Wire Nails.—ht. 0. ¢ bell ( Co., 2 the Coal Rive | fields. F. I. Cabell is nd in 1898, the year foll @ his 
Marietta St., Atl ( Large head wire hief engineer at Richmond, Va luation, he entered the empl this 
ee eae: See? eae ee nee w. \ Williamst rhe United Th C1 ms ® 2 time he has ne 
Woodworking Machinery. V t Oal f t ! ! 
Cor: me Cit I oer ( 1 ¢ r ! lding a railroad ' aida . : “va ui 
woodworking 1 iiner I nufacture I ' c ret t - h se and then ul : 1 went vith Gibbs & ITill, Iting 
Woodworking Machinery.--Marcus ¢ I ! se Ct elop « 1 lands rs. Ne Yor l as their , Ss 
Mer. Jacks ‘ et ( J ‘ “ ted «hares of tue hee 
I} We | I g chinery for ‘ . “mi I i wor " Norfol ste 
Street Railways. atone og rbince Aggie 
° on \ Little R The Little Rock Railway New York Connecting Railroad 
Railroad Construction « be«vic: mplates building an ext _— 
- ‘ 1G Gen. Mg New Factory Opens Up 
Railways. N. C., Newbern.—The Newbern-Ghent Street The Elizabethton Flooring Co.. J City 
N. ( arb East Car ! Terr R ( 1 = vements recently began operations tur 
Railroad ¢ Tar ro 1 filed wy - “ 2 s ral s s al ¢ 


Manager at New York. 
















































. . ’ ae (;eorg B MeGrath of Washinet { 
Items of news about industrial, railroad or financial interests, building operations, construction work , hes ’ 
municipal improvements, or t ale of hinery or the letting of contracts in the South or Southwest Eastern Distriet represet ve i 
are invited from our readers whether they are advertisers or subscribe t. We invite information mestone Ouarrymen's Associatic 
of this character f readers in the North and West about their Sout! isiness Operations. as well : ts ‘ ‘ : 
as from Southern readers. News of value will be published just as reg when from non-advertisers rs of high-grade building stene ‘ 
as from advertisers promoted to the position of New \¥ 
nd nake is head irters New 
Important Business Removal. fire re of coils tl i ddition to 1 will 1 h awe 
The W) Oak Cory "I lohins ‘ x i general lies for re Yor City December 1 
Per 14 l ‘ | \ - g 1 ic g¢ pl s, et — 
ean Box & ¢ { Knoxville. ‘1 = District Office Reopened. 
will ‘ lices to Ik xvill ibout January Southern Representatives Appointed, rhe Riehardson-Phenix ¢ lubr 
ne he } ] , rronert far aan . , f rere ¥ \ | Wis 
we g th ld ( the ! The Hof) Sproul Company, iron and | * s and manufacturer lil 
arehouse =] OSES ! tl com] el, Wideher Pl dely P have nnounce that they have again op 
nearl E ted ! | nm Cor iny Banner l’hiladelphia offic ind placed g 
ooT Thev 1 } } nd } lled 15 « Pe Gree ee x ( 3 dire repre her f one o the most Xper eng 
i ’ I ‘ T o his « a t 
! pl } g pl a Z tives for ¢ Hof n-Sproul Company ers, G ge | ] rh I 
the | ’ as 1 wgll co this t So Chis is ir ddition to repre ley Building Mr. Fenno was tly 
bus s els seal Ix hit it I lr ly have ; Chester sed f 1 ‘ Government ser He 
rhey will have bout 20 earloads of equip 1. Norristoy Da Wilkes-Barre Pa has been connected with the mp 
Hous! ‘ : this W leriden, Conn., and Worcester, Mass ears 
hot it will have m reom for mor 5 se aarti 
ul should like Oo represe manufacturers . ae a Centrifugal Pumps—0Oil Engines 
: ei a ie ao - Fae sna Offices Removed. ’ P : 
; _ iwimill and other wood-working rhe fine bulletins, Nos. 16320 and re 
equipme and supplies und mining equ ‘ White & Co., Ine an ounces the re spectively, have been issued by the Al Chal 
ment nd sup s, not now represented ir - il of its offices to 37 Wall St.. New York mers Manufacturing Co.. Milwauk« Wis 
that . suites with telephone numbe« over 9304 T 
ha er! rhis corporatic covers the . paw = r dow Phe The fi which has a handsome cover in 
tire 1 n th of the io dA east af ompany recently nia ts organization , ; I 
entit gion south of the Ohic end es fi | ecently enl WS organization copia tint. relates to the centrifugal pumps 
the ssissipp -ivear We 8 | . for the purpose of conducting a gener: usi - . . . 
the M i ppi Rivers s well as Arkansas i D e of ¢ ( con 1 general bu nd centrifugal pumping units of this make 
. of jeeourt 7 g ess i th istributio n stme t Pp 
and parts {f Missouri and Texa n the ¢ ton OF Inve ment securl rhe ron ver picture shows 12 streams play- 
“ ing as many hose nozzles, a suggestion 
? r i ~ate “ntils ; of what can be done for fire protection, this 
Core Ovens, Air Heaters, Ventilators Will Beepen Southern Office. rat ¢ pe Go 0 I t 
The Porbeck Blower & Pipe Works, 2017 , company having installed many central-sta- 
: CCkh bb . ipe AS, =Vhé After having had its Southern office closed , : ici -_ ith high-pressure 
N. Broadw St. Lo Mo., in addition to on plants in connection with high-pressu 
4 > adway, ° ouls, 410., In addition ( during the war the Marion Steam Shovel < A fi . otitis , : ‘le- 
a general line of blow pipe and exhaust fa! . distribution for service in cities and supple 
a genera ue ply ane nil an Co. of Marion, Ohio, is planning to re-open . . i a eee inti 
work, has been making a specialty of core 1W. i , mentary to fire engines. But these pumps ar 
) Ma 1 liking ¢ 1a at once. Car ries, who formerly had , ieti 
. ‘ > ) ¢ > - > "] a n 
ovens which have met with such success that) ¢harge of the Southern territory with head made for all other varieties of service, and 
they have given the company orders almost satin ie aatedin iad wink = Pct apap the descriptive matter, pictures, tables, ete., 
up to their manufacturing capacity. This is the t t l I I oS Sees ee ee 
} 1a i gE cap d ligt 1 territory since the ihee Was ¢ : ; i 
‘ asa Sei is closed, Gnd bulletin presents details of the Allis 


con parativ ly a new line for f re “Ch ias gor to Atl ta and is 4 l I f th ) tyr w 
li Fy ‘ infta an I now look £ ‘ ‘hal : 
th orl okin for = ers 0 i » I se] cD th 











Company, and the competent manner of man 1 location. At present the Atlanta address lering of repai i spare 
7 : A atio > > c © 2 any sp 
ufacture has been responsible for their large f this con is 149 Lec Street. bat relation to the ordering of repairs a : 

z . : , Pat aS . > tmalnding 
sales, This core oven is made in addition to | soon as office space can‘be found the new P2@?t®: Everything down to and including the 
the line of air heaters and ventilators which tienen with ‘tn eee line Sialic smallest parts is illustrated. 
the company has manufactured, these ma Steam Shovel Co. has a large business in the : oe 
chines being adapted to the use of either South and its Southern office will help Concerning Creosoted Lumber. 
ive or exhaust steam sive additional service to its customers of The Creosoted Materials Co. In¢ ab) 

__— his sectior Oueen & Crescent Building. New Orleans, has 
York Engineering & Supply Co. sued an interesting folder illustrating and 
, : . Py le ihinge Ie nse of ecrensoted umber the 
Owing to an error an industrial news item Appointed Consulting Engineer. ribing the 1 , eosoted Tumbe , 
. ‘ construction of the Mississippi River J es 
in last week's issue (page 134f), referring Russell W Stovel, who recently returned . — fi . ’ R “Ns 
: : t has also issn othe fole -onceT ng 
to the York Engineering & Supply Co. of from France where, as lieutenant-colonel of I aa t issued ar her f “ge ; 
on . th ise of ecreosoted materia for brid 

Houston, Tex., appeared as “New York En- | en he was chief of the terminal facili cent Man Pact aeons ee ee 
‘oo oo street mving railroad construction ete 

gineering & Supply Co rhe name of the | on of the army transport servic sajhot - struc 
Creosote News is a little paper published by 





ippointe 1 consulting engineer of 





lork Manufacturir Co. of York, Pa., for |! 7 ted a 
j i , tl company now and then to give informa 
which the first named company are sales | Westinghouse, Chureh, Kerr & Co., Ine., and * » oak a 
“ ” : : tien about the increasing use of wood treated 
agents, also appeared as “New York,” ete sa member of that organization will devote ; 
T i i ; ; : ith creosot reservatives 
The Houston concern is now erecting a new | his entire time to electrical and mechanical | With creosete preservative 


Luilding, which will include a shop for the work Mr. Stovel has had an unusually com (Continued on Page 150.) 
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” Tractor 











Reg, US. Pat OF 


is a 


Cross-Country 





Locomotive! 





ONTRACTORS, Engineers, Road-builders, City, 
Township and County officials are using “Caterpillars” 
on just the sort of work you have to do. 


The Holm-Page Company, Henry, IIl., is a typical case. A 10-ton “Caterpillar” 
is hauling six 3!5-yard bottom dump trailers on a 3!4-mile haul, averaging 400 ton- 
miles per day at a cost of .095c per ton-mile. On grading work this tractor pulls a 
Rip Snorter Grader, taking a 4-inch cut, 8 feet wide in the toughest yellow clay. 
The “Caterpillar” sets its own standards of design, construction and perform- 
ance. Performance—doing the work—is what counts! 





Write us and we will undertake to prove to your satisfaction 
that the ‘‘Caterpillar’’ is needed in YOUR work. 


Branches and . Branches and 
Seeivwere =~ The HOLT Manufacturing Co.Inc. ints 
Eason. 04. D. ee. There is but One “CAERPMAR’- HOLT builds it. eee ig 
a Peoria, Illinois sy 
New York, N. Y. Factories: Peoria, IIl., and Stockton, Cal. London, E. C. 
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Trade Literature. 


Liquid Soap’s Advantages. 

Several very interesting folders and circu- 
lars have been issued by the Clifton Chemical 
Co., 246 Front Street, New York, describing 
the advantages of their “Foamwell” and 
“Fleur-de-Lis” liquid soaps, concerning which 
they say that with their dispenser every drop 
to the-last drop is used and only two drops 


are needed. It is further stated that liquid 


soap will cleanse the hands with unusual 
rapidity because it is already liquefied and it 
removes oils and dirt with great ease and 
thoroughness. It also contains a quantity 


of glycerine, which aids in keeping the hands 
in condition, advantage that is ap- 
preciated especially in cold weather. It is of 
special interest to note that the merits of 
this soap have commended it to the United 
States Navy and it is used on the new navy 
ships. These circulars and folders are well 
illustrated, showing the devices employed for 
use of the soap, the pictures being accom- 
panied by many important facts concerning 
its manufacture. 


good an 





Financial News 


New Financial Corporations. 


Ala., Clanton First National Bank of 
Clanton is chartered; capital $30,000. M. 8. 
Johnson is Prest. and John C. Page, Cash. 


Ala., 


the new name of the Union Savings Bank, 


Bank of 
Elton, capital $50,000, surplus $5000, is organiz- 


La., Elton.—The First National 
ing to begin business in January. Directors: 
Frank Roberts, S. A. Knapp, G. A. Courtney, 
all of Lake Charles, La.; H. H. Hoag of 
Jennings, La.; T. S. Plunket, H. V. Kennedy 
and others of Elton. 


Md., Baltimore.—Crescent Building & Loan 
Assn., recently imeptd. with $100,000 capi- 
tal, has organize with officers as follows: 
Simon Needle, Prest.; Harry Savage, V.-P.; 


Myer Abramson, Treas.; Sol Melnicove, Secy., 
and Sidney Needle, Atty 

Mo., Halls.—The Halls State Bank, capital 
$10,000, ineptd.: Prest., C. L. Henman; V.-P., 
Moses P. Crockett ; Cashier, T. W. Wilson. 

Mo., Hendrickson. — Bank of Hendrickson 
completed organization by electing D. W. Hill, 
Poplar Bluff, Prest.; Charles Irby, V.-P.; C. 
M. Harwell, Cash. 

Mo., Kansas City—Home Trust Co., capital 
$300,000, is chartered at 1121 Walnut St. Alex- 
ander Rieger and others interested. 

Mo., Charity.—Charity State Bank, a new 
concern recently chartered, began business 
Nov. 1, capital $10,000. Directors: John 
Graves, Prest.; J. W. Brashers, V.-P.; R. E. 
Melton, Cashier; Lee Atteberry, H. C. Gann 
and G. W. Benne% %@ of Charity. 

= €. sank chartered 


Aulander.—Farmers’ 


| with $10,000 paid-up capital and $25,000 au- 


| thorized. 
i White, H. 


Mobile. — Union Commercial Bank is | 


which will now make commercial banking its | 


its savings de- 
J. B. Dortch is 


principal business, although 
partment will be continued. 
Prest. 

Ark., Clarksville—Farmers’ National Bank 
applied for charter; capital stock $50,000, sub- 
scribed ; organizers, R. A. Morgan and Francis 
Poyner. 


Fla., Fort Meade.—First State Bank of Fort | 


Meade has been formed 
of the Bank of Fort Meade and the First Na- 


by the consolidation | 


ional Bank. Dr. L. A..Bize is Prest.; 8. H. 
Brown and Vernon Clyaff, V.-Ps., and L. L. | 
Bean, Cash. 

Fla., Fort Meade.—Citizens’ Bank, it is re- 


ported, is being organized by J. B. Carmichael 
of Atlanta, Ga., and J. F. Malone of Monti- 
cello, Ga.; capital stock $30,000. 

Ga., Atlanta. — Hartsfield Loan & Savings 
Co.; capital $500,000; has applied for charter; 
begins business either Dec. 1 or Jan. 1; incor- 
porators: Chas. R. Hartsfield, J. D. Stewart, 
S. E. Taylor, J. L. Rankin, C. A. McKibben, 
Philip Head, all of Atlanta. 

Ga., Atlanta.— Industrial Savings & Loan 
Co., capital $100,000, is being organized in At- 
lanta by 8S. S. Ogilvie, director of organization 
of Southern Industrial Finance Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Atlanta office in Candler Bldg. 
tank & Trust Co. or- 
business Jan. 1; Dr. 
Prest.; Geo. T. 


Ga., Cordele.—Cordele 
ganized; will open for 
J. A. Otwell of Cumming, Ga., 
White of Rebecca, Ga., Cash.; directors, U. V. 
Whipple, W. P. Fleming, W. H. Dorris, G. L. 
Lewis, O. 8. Bazemore and others. 


Ga., Savannah.—Oliver Investment Co. or- 
ganized with office in the Citizens’ Trust 
Bldg. ; Prest., F. M. Oliver; V.-P., J. B. Way; 
Secy. and Asst. Counsel, W. S. Connerat; 
Treas., R. D. Parkinson; capital $50,000. 

La., Church Point.—Commercial Bank of 
Church Point is to be renamed and become 
a trust company. Will begin business as 
such Jan. 1. Capital $60,000, surplus $2500. 


Homer Barousse is Prest.; Lloyd Franques, 
V.-P. and Cash. 


| business Dec. 1. 


Ineptrs.: B. H. Hoggard, T. J. 
E. White and others. 

N. C., Badin.—Yadkin Loan Co. of Badin, 
capital $5000, with $800 paid in, incptd. by F. 
A. Sloan and H. C. Troutman of Albemarle 
and L. E. Beagle of Badin, N. C. 

Okla., Marshall.—Marshall State Bank, capi- 
tal $15,000; organized by J. F. Buck and L. A. 
Buck of Guthrie, Okla., and Arthur Anderson 
of Marshall. 

Okla., National Bank, a 


Wynona.—First 


| new concern, chartered; capital $25,000; sur- 


plus $2500. Began business Nov. 17. Di- 
rectors : Carl Mullendore, Prest.; C. O. 
White, V.-P.; R. D. Copeland, Cash.; L. L. 


Whiteley, F. C. Green, O. V. Mullendore and 
R. F. Mullendore. 


S. C., Charleston.—Charleston Insurance & 
Trust Co.; capital $210,000; paid in; will begin 
R. G. Rhett is Prest.; T. T. 
Hyde, V.-P.; W. D. Middleton, V.-P. and Gen. 
Mgr.; J. G. Brenner, Secy. and Treas. Com- 
pany succeeds Charleston Trust & Guaranty Co. 


S. C., Columbia.—United Investment Co. is 
| organizing at 1029 Washington St.; capital 
stock $20,000. C. E. Stephenson, G. Lee Rat- 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


cliff, H. H, Cooper, E. A. Huggins and A. E. 


Goodson, corporators. 


8S. C., Cowpens.—Bank of Cowpens char- 
| tered; capital $25,000; will begin business 
about Dec. 15; D. C. Ross, Prest.; Wm. Web- 
ster, V.-P., and E. O. Webster, Cash. 


8S. C., Hemingway.—Fidelity Land & Trust 
Co. of Hemingway, capital stock $400,000, is 


The petitioners are W. C. Hem- 
Hemingway and W. C. Rollins. 

Tenn., Calhoun. — Calhoun Bank, capital 
stock $25,000, ineptd. by Ed W. Sinels, 8S. C 
McAlister, J. L. McClary, T. B. Saulpaw, G. 
H. Moore, 

Tex., Darrouzett.—Frass State Bank of Dar- 
rouzett licensed; capital stock $14,000; Prest., 
Henry Frass; Cash., A. S. Burran. 


Tex., Paris.—Federal Loan & Investment Co 


commissioned. 
ingway, G. 8S. 


of Paris chartered; capital stock $75,000. 
Incorporators: J. W. Phillips, T. L. Beau- 
champ and Fred Johnston. 

Tex., San Antonio.—Western Mutual Fire 


Insurance Co. of Texas chartered; incorpora- 
tors, A. K. Leonard, C. H. Long, W. H. Leon- 
ard, Langston Branch, John H. Dixon, T. M. 
Palmer and Joseph G. Wimberley. 
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Tex., Sipe Springs——Guaranty State Bank 
licensed; capital stock $50,000; E. A. White. 


side, Prest.; Guy Patterson, Cash. 


Tex., Sweetwater—City National Bank js 
organized, capital $100,000, with J. G. Wi. 
kinson, Prest.; Mose Newman, V.-P.; E. ¢ 
Brand, Cash. This was erroneously men. 
tioned last week as of Sweetwater, Okla 

Tex., Westover.—Westover State Pank of 
Westover licensed ; capital stock $15,00; J. w 
Busby, Prest.; A. T. Gray, Cash. 

Tex., Zavalla. — Zavalla State Bank char 
tered ; capital $25,000; begins business immedi. 
ately; directors are: E. M. Tubb, Woodville, 
Tex.; J. L. Parker and J. T. Parker, Matt, 


Tex. ; C. E. Cansler, C. F. Carpenter and John 
Colwell, Zavalla, Tex. 


Va., Lynchburg. — Commercial Savings & 
Loan Corp. is ineptd. R. C. Blackford is 
Prest.; R. C. Watts, Ist V.-P.; Owen (C, 
Shaner, 2d V.-P.; W. T. MacLeod, S¢ and 
Treas. 

Va., Norfolk—Benwood Finance Corp. re- 
ported organizing the First National Bank of 
South Norfolk. 

Va., Pulaski.—Pulaski Mutual Building and 





Loan Assn, chartered; capital $50,000 mini- 
mum, $2,000,000 maximum. Neal Bunts is 
Prest.; T. J. Wallner, V.-P.; W. G. Laughon, 
Secy.-Treas., all of Pulaski. Begins business 
Dec. 1. 

W. Va., Widen.—Bank of Widen, pital 
$25,000, chartered. Began business Nov, 15, 
J. G. Bradley, Prest.; R. T. Price, V.-P.; J. 
A. Cosgrove, Secy., others interested being 
I’. Bettinger and O. H. Bobbitt. W. A. An- 
drews is Cash. 

New Securities. 

Ala., Albany—(Street).—City has sold to 

| W. L. Slayton & Co., Toledo, O., $375,000 of 


6 per cent 10-year $1000 denomination bonds, 
dated Jan. 1, 1920, at 94.80, city receiving 
accrued interest on deposit. A. C. Dillehay 
is Mayor. 

Ala., Gadsden—(Sewer, Light).—Bonds to be 
voted on Jan. 6 are 5 per cent 30-year, as fol- 


lows: $100,000 electric-light, $99,000 sanitary 
sewer. R. N. Millbanks is City Clk. 
Ala., Selma—(Paving).—$7000 of 6 per cent 


10-year $500 denomination city bonds will be 
issued. H. H. Stewart is City Clk. 

Ark., Arkansas City—(Memorial).—The re 
cently proposed issue of $150,000 of memorial- 
building bonds was defeated at the election. 

Ark., Ashdown—(Road).—Reported sold to 
Wim. R. Compton Co., St. Louis, $225,000 of 
5 per cent $1000 denomination bonds of Road 
Dist. No. 8, Little River County. 

Ark., Dewitt—(Road).—Reported sold at 
par to the Exchange Bank of Stuttgart, Ark., 
$70,000 54% per cent 10%-year average bonds of 
Stuttgart and Prairie Road Dist., in Arkansas 
and Prairie counties. 

Ark., Star City—(Road).—The Commrs. of 
Road District No. 4, Lincoln County, have sold 
$40,000 of 6 per cent. bonds to M. W. Elkins 
of Little Rock, Ark.; R. G. Reid County 
Judge. 

Fla., 
asked 


is 


Bonifay — (Road and Bridge) Bids 
until 2 P. M. Nov. 29 for $7 
per cent serial 1921 to 1940 bonds of Special 
Road and Bridge Dist. No. 4, Holmes County 
R. W. Creel is Clk. of Cirevit Court. 

Fla., Fort Myers—(Road and Bridge).—P 
will be received until 10 A. M. Doe, 4 for $32,- 
000 of 6 per cent. serial bonds, $500 denomina- 
tion of District No. 4, Lee County; J. F: 
Garner is Clerk County Commrs. 


000 of 6 


Is 


(Street, Water, Sewer).— 
of At- 


Fla., Fort Myers 
Sold to the Robinson-Humphrey Co. 


(Continued on Page 154.) 


is mentioned. 
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How $1,500 invested in “85% Magnesia” 


saved 33 carloads of coal a year— 


HIS striking picture shows the lofty On that coal-saving insulation Or, in Dollars — with coal at 
steam expansion bend of the great out- hangs a vitally interesting story. only $5.00 a ton, this saving 
do ipe-li the Gulf States _ $6.57 
“ wr ened ~ line 4 Alab u Cia Before and After amounts to no less than $6,570 a 
ok company pam at Mlsbema “Ay. Th a ; year in coal, while the outlay for 
bama. is ant started operations ; . 
Alabama P ' installation was less than $1,500. 


The line is 750 feet long and 22 inches before the 85% oe ? es 
diameter, It carries 150 Ibs. of steam. It ‘SMO Were pul on. le the Arrest the Invisible Thief 


is insulated with “85% Magnesia” pipe- pipes were bare, careful _ tests of Coal 
scien showed that so much steam was . 
. being condensed that the coal That was under the hot sun of Ala- 
wastage amounted to 6.6 pounds ama, where the condensation by radia- 
per minute. tion is considerably less than in northern 







Ss 


| . zones. For in all pipe-lines and boilers, 
But after the pipes were insu- 


lated with “85% Magnesia” the 
coal wastage was reduced to 1.6 


everywhere, housed as well as exposed, 


s 


the condensation of steam due to radia- 






‘ 
‘ 






é “ 7~ tion is the merciless thief of coal 
7 y 4 y | pounds per munute. In other 
words— The Goodly Fellowship of 
Exactly five pounds of coal a Users 


minute were saved by covering That is why the U. S. Navy has speci- 
this pipe with “85% Magnesia," fied “85% Magnesia” for its Fleet since 
—every minute in the day, 365 —iggg and why the U.S Shinning Desed 
days in the year, for steel plants —¢jjowed suit. That is why all our power- 
must keep up full steam day and ful locomotives are “leesed” with it. That 
night the year round, 1s why central stations, the greatest power 


~% mM % 
ee at 
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Five pounds a minute (the coal plants and innumerable smaller plants, the 
loss which was stopped) equals biggest hotels, sky-scrapers, public buildings 
| 314 TONS of coal a vear—or and thousands of residences are protected 
within six tons of 33 CARLOADS by it The goodly fellowship of users of 
at standard 40 tons each. “85% Magnesia” embraces all America. 





We will send you, on request, Table 


of Monthly Coal Saving in Dollars 
and Cents by Use of “S Magnesia,” 
worked out by Mellon Institute of Industrial Research ; 
also, for engineers and architect i Specification for 


scientific application of this master heat-insulation, 
compiled and endorsed by the same Institute 


uy ACNE 
VE POR Sit 


MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


721 Bulletin Bldg. Philadelphia, Penna. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Wm. A. Macan, Chairman 
George D. Crabbs . The Philip Carey Co. ° Cincinnati, Ohio 
Alvin M. Ehret . Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co. . Valley Forge, Penna. 
J. R. Swift . The Franklin Mfg. Co. . Franklin, Penna. 
R. V. Mattison, Jr. . Keasbey & Mattison Co. . Ambler, Penna. 
Copyright 1919. M. A , a Permission to reprint by apr tion 

U hot urtesy of W. H. Fleming, B nyham, Ala 
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Manufacturers Offered 


A Deep Water Port 
and Railway Centre 








NOTE 


As its name implies, the Du Pont Chemical Company is not a real estate concern. We have a limited num- 
ber of Hopewell factories, factory sites and other equipment—our peace surplus—which we offer for immediate 
sale direct to manufacturers at attractive terms. In these announcements we are employing the most powerful 
and the quickest means for disposing of them—of acquainting the public with the opportunities Hopewell offers. 
It will be a matter of first come first served. Quick action is advisable. Write or wire today for data. 








In offering DIRECT to manufacturers its peace sur 
plus of factories, factory sites and equipment in the 
Petersburg-Hopewell Industrial District of Virginia, the 
Du Pont Chemical Company also is offering a manu- 
facturing location of great strategic value for the ship- 
ment of products to domestic and foreign markets. 

This District, at the junction of the Appomattox and 
James Rivers—in reality a part of Chesapeake Bay, has 
steamer connections with trans-Atlartic, South American 
and coastwise ports. Products may be loaded on ships 
at the Hopewell wharf or transported in barges to vessels 
at Norfolk or Newport News. Vast quantities of war 
munitions were shipped overseas from Hopewell, and 
thousands of troops from Camp Lee, in this district, were 
transported to France. 

The District is served by the Norfolk and Western, 
the Atlantic Coast Line and the Seaboard Air Line, three 
great trunk-line roads which, with their connections, give 
Hopewell manufacturers rail access to all important mar- 
ket centres, North, East, South and West. 


The District has many other advantages of com- 
manding importance besides transportation. These rec 
ommend it as a solution of the problems confronting th 
manufacturer who, because of adverse conditions affect 
ing his business, desires a change of plant location; the 
manufacturer seeking a site for a branch factory, or the 
prospective manufacturer looking for a place to begin 
business. 

Among these advantages are factories and railway 
sidings already built, factory sites affording ample room 
for expansion, an adequate labor supply and freedom from 
labor troubles, splendid housing facilities, low priced and 
abundant power, water and fuel; nearness to sources of 
many raw materials used in basic industries, low living 
costs to workers and a climate most favorable to indus- 
trial activity and health. (See opposite page for specific 
data. ) 

These factors enter vitally into the problems of in- 
creasing production, keeping down factory costs and rais- 
ing the margin of profits. 


Labor and Housing 





Labor unrest and labor shortage are 
the two most serious conditions now af- 
fecting industry. Both tend to lower pro- 
duction and boost costs. Hopewell is free 
from these problems. Its supply of labor, 
skilled and unskilled, male and female, is 
sufficient for present and future needs. 






















A Scene 
ona 
Hopewell 
Deep Water 
Wharf 





Living and working conditions are too 
favorable to breed discontent and strikes. 

The Du Pont Company obtained 30,000 
workers at Hopewell, and maintained an 
operative force of 20,000 while the war 
lasted. Most of these workers were re- 
cruited from the surrounding territory of 
Virginia, Maryland and the Carolinas. 
So called “war wages” were not neces- 
sary because of low living costs. While 
workers received less in wages than at 
mest war industrial centres, their actual 
savings were higher. Compared to prices 
n other cities, the Hopewell worker’s 
fifty cents buys a dollar’s worth of goods. 

The housing problem is so closely 
allied with the problem of labor that a 
manufacturer these days must interest 





ers are available, 


himself in what sort of homes are avail- 
able for his workers. The scarcity of 
houses and consequent high rents Jower 
the efficiency of labor as well as limit its 
supply. 

Hopewell has no “housing problem.” 
To accommodate its vast army of workers 
at Hopewell, the Du Pont Company built 
hundreds of cottages, bungalows and dor- 
mitories. These pretty homes, with lawns 
and gardens bordering on well-paved 
streets, are equipped with electricity and 
all modern conveniences. 

For executives there are a large num- 
ber of attractive houses on the bluffs, 
overlooking the James River. The rents 
for these are comparatively as low as 
the workers’ houses. 


,-@ Photograph on lower left—A few of Hopewell’s attractive homes overlooking 
the Jamesriver. Similar houses, cottages and bungalows for 12,000 work- 


Photograph below—A Hopewell pier extending into the James river. It is 
lacye enough for a number of ships tu load and urload at the same time. 
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| Manufacturers Cttered 


A New Gateway 
to World Markets 


i9}9. 
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Where Hopewell is prrTsauRGH owe y | ce uf 
‘ “ 7 e t s low hour 
J strict 1s in the ¢ hesap¢ ike Bay _ 4 5 Leet cs alae . ‘ ; . 
1 ' miles south of Richmond, i 50.000.000 
the il of Virginia, and about 80 miles w \GTON yr c 5 
we rfolk. The approximate first- ] ) 
cla 1 time between the District and ; 2 tang \ I d water 2 ( 
te cities follow: : Houses tta 
\ ston, D. C., 4 hours 30 min- ' ell 
com- Philadelphia, 7 hours 40 min- STR f tween $11 
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begin r manufacturers in certain lines, “weer: aad ay ete eats 
What Hopewell Is Hopewell offers preferred opportunity ia, a RagecaamcseB se sgn 
° A ; ; its nearness to supplies of raw material pier a % Rey er 
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living storage houses, Y.M.C.A,Y.W.C.A.,  ¢sq00000. Cotton not only is gt Consult Our Experts—Free 
electric lights, trolleys, sewerage, fire and mee pee T eeu Wy Ye ge 
ndus- - age considerable quantity near Hopewell ( , ’ , — 
= police protection and, in fact everything the railroads reaching up from the Soutl 
2° . l il ads a +e ip I l "! 17 1 
eciNe that istitutes a modern city. cad enpelied: Caciiiion tue gebtina hi it 
H ell’s climatic and health condi- product from the great cotton belt r 
yf in- tions are among the best. It never is There ire ilso important dem I 
rais- ice, snow or flood bound, being free from nearby of brick, tile and pottery cla ‘ 
extremes of weather that interfere with shell maris suitable for ceme 
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, 4 e ) , i ‘ i i 
and tarm products are supplied from the : 
i . . g 
surrounding districts at low cost. and What Hopewell Has eee 
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Photograph on lower right—One of Hopewell’s family hotels.™-> 
king Photograph below—An attractive and commodious club house at aes l 
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One of the 
three gigantic 
power plants 
at Hopewell 
having a total 
h. p. capacity 

of 60,000 
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lanta, Ga., ut $95,265 and accrued interest 
£100,000 of 5 per cent 30-year $500 denomina- 
tion bonds for improving streets, extension 
dated Oct. 1, 
1919. John W. Owens is City Clerk. 


of water mains and sewers; 


Fla., Jacksonville—( Sidewalk) .—$50,000 of 5 
per cent serial, 1922 to 1924, inclusive, $1000 de- 
nomination bonds sold to the Florida Na- 
tional Bank of Jacksonville at 100.302 and in- 
terest. 

Fla., Lake City (Road). — Bids will be 
opened Jan. 6 for $500,000 of 5 per cent road- 
improvement bonds of Columbia County. J. 
L. Markham is Clerk of Circuit Court. 

Fla., Miami—(Drainage) Bids will be re- 
ceived until 10 A. M. Novy. 24 for $52,000 of 
6 per cent $500 denomination serial bonds 
1920 to 1939 of Goulds Drainage Dist. No. 1, 
Dade County. Ben Shepard is Clerk of Coun 
ty Commrs. 

Fla., Miami—(School).—Election to be held 
Dec. 6 on $25,000 of 6 per cent school bonds, 
Silver Palm Special Tax School Dist. No. 7 of 
Dade County. R. E. Hall is Supt. of Public 
Instruction. 

Fla., Perry (Water, Sewer) teported 
that bids will be received until Nov. 25 for 
$20,000 of 5 per cent 30-year $1000 denomina 
tion municipal bonds L. G. Blue, T. J 
Allen and C. P. Diamond are bond trustees. 

Fla., West Palm Beach—(School).—Elec- 
tion Nov. 25 in Special Tax School Dist. No 
1, Palm Beach County, on $125,000 of 6 per 
cent serial bonds, $500 denomination. W. J. 
Dyer is Chrmn. and W. E. Keen Secy. Board 
of Public Instruction 

Ga., Brunswick—(School) Election called 
for Lec IS on $250,000 5 per cent 30-year 
serial bond of Glynn County Paul E 
Twitty is County Clk 


Gia Chipley (Light, Sewer Water) 
Election Nov. 25 on 86000 electric light, $4000 
sewer and $25,000 water-works bonds S. A. 
Goodman is Mayor 

Ga., Hogansville—(School) Election called 
for Dee. 17 for $30,000 of 5 per cent serial 


bonds, 1921-1948, dated March 1, 1920. J. F 
Askew is Mayor 
Ga Irwintor (School) Reported $6000 
of 6 per cent $500 denomination bonds of 


Wilkinson 
have been sold to R, M. Berrien, Jr., & Co., 


Gordon School Dist... County, 


Atlanta, at 103.335; due 1944 to 1919, in 
clusive 
Ga., Lawrenceville—(School) $25,000 of 6 


per cent $500 denomination bonds of Duluth 
School Dist., Gwinnett County, have been sold 
to Hilsman & Co., 
$1295. 


Ga., Lawrenceville—(School).—Contemplated 


Atlanta, at a premium of 


to hold an election on about $30,000 of bonds 
next spring for city of Lawrenceville. Address 
The Mayor. 





Ga., Rome—(School, Jail, Hospital) 
tion in Floyd County Dee. 10 on $125,000 
school, $125,000 jail and $50,000 hospital bonds; 
all 5 per cents, 25-year, serial, $1000 denomina 
tion, dated Jan. 1, 1920. P. H. Vandiver is 
Chrmn., and Emma Holder, Clk. of County 
Commrs, 

Ga., Valdosta—(School).—Election Dec. 17 
on $150,000 school bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Ky., Covingion—(Water, Funding).—Both 
bond issues Nov 11 were defeated at the 
$350,000 





election, viz., $438,000 water bonds, 
funding bonds. City Commrs. 

Ky., Harlan—(Road).—$160,000 Harlan Coun- 
ty bonds were carried by a vote of 5 to 1 at 
election Nov. 4. Address G. W. Howard. 

Ky., Paducah—(School).—Bids will probably 
be asked soon for the $250,000 of 5 per cent 
$500 denomination bonds to mature serially 
from 1925 to 10, inclusive; no bid for less 
than par will be considered; date of sale not 


yet set; bonds to be dated 1920; Ralph Yakel 
is Supt. of Schools 

La., Coushatta—(Road).—Bids asked until 
Dec. 2 for $150,000 Dist. No. 2 Red River Parish 
Address J. T. S. Thomas, Secy. 

La., Jonesboro Reported that 
bids are being reeeived for $45,000 of 5 per 
cent $500 Parish 


bonds 
(School). 
denomination Jackson 
bonds. Address Parish School Board. 

La., Jennings—(School). — Election called 
Dee. 16 on $285,000 bonds of Jefferson Davis 
Parish. W. TP. Arnette is Parish Supt. of 
Schools 

La., Lake Charles—(School).—Election Dec 
9 on $48,000 school bonds Caleasieu Parish 
M. J. Kaufman is Prest. of the School Board 

La., West Monroe—(Improvement) Bids 
asked until Nov. 22 for $25,000 of 5 per cent 
town bonds at not less than par. N. G. Tip- 
pit is Mayor. 

Md., Hagerstown 
Plant). Bids will be received until noon 


Nov 20 for $270,000 of 4% per cent 40-year 





(Sewer and Disposal 


serial bonds, denomination $500 and $1000 
William Logan is Tax Collector 

La., Hahnvill —$160,000 of 5 per 
cent 1-30-year serial $1000 denomination bonds 


(Drainage) 


of St. Charles Parish Gravity Drainage Dist 
No. 1 offered on Oct, 25 
J.A. Kruse Engineering Co. of Chicago. 


reported sold to the 


La., Jennings—( School) All bids were re 
jected for the $110,000 5 per cent bonds of Jef 
ferson Davis Parish School Dist. No. 1, re 
cently offered, and also for $125,000 of bonds 
W. P. Arnette is Parish Superintendent of 
Schools 
School Board 
seuthorized issue $35,000 of bonds for School 
Dist No. 1 and $50,000 of bonds for School 
Dist. No. 2, Natchitoches Parish. Address 


School Board 


La.. Natchitoches—(School) 


La., St. Francisville—(Road).—$250.000 bonds 
Road Dist. No. 1, Parish of West 
recently voted: 5 per cent, 40-year, $1000 de 








Feliciana, 


nomination. J. R. Mathews is Parish Treas 
urer 

Miss., DeKalb— (School) Election called 
for Nov 28 on $50,000 of Kemper County 
Address County Supvrs 
Voted 
Address the Mayor 


high-school bonds 
Miss Indianola 

Nov. 12, $120,000 of bonds 
(Water, 

Voted Nov. 4, $400,000 city bonds, as 


$250,000 schools, $90,000 streets, $30,006 


(Paving. School) 


Miss Jackson 
Park) 
follows 
park, $15,000 power-house 
Bids will be received until 10 A. M. Dee. 6 


for 3300.000 of these bonds, $500 denomina- 


School. Sewer 


sewer, $15,000 


tion, maturing serially F. M. Trussell is 
City Clerk 

Miss., Lexington (Road) Sold to the 
Merchants & Farmers’ Bank & Trust Co. of 
Lexington at $1515 premium $70,000 bonds 
of Supervisors’ Dist. No. 5, Holmes County. 

Miss., Macon—(Road).—Sold to Caldwell & 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., at par and accrued in- 
terest, plus $4200 premium (purchaser to 
furnish blank attorneys’ 
fees), $87,000 of 6 per cent serial 19380 to 
141, inclusive, $500 denomination bonds of 
Noxubee County; dated Sept. 3, 1919. John 
A. Tyson is County Clerk. 

Miss., Meridian—(Road).—Sold to the Peo- 
ple’s Savings Bank & Loan Co. of Vicksburg, 
Miss., at par, accrued interest, attorney's fees 
and all expenses, $35,000 of 5% per cent bonds, 
this being part of $100,000 voted by Supervis- 
ors’ Dist. No. 4, Lauderdale County. The re- 
maining $65,000 will not be sold for a year or 
18 months. W. R. Pistole is County Clk. 

Miss., Mendenhall—(Road).—Bids will be re 
ceived Dec. 2 for $35,000 of 6 per cent 17%¢-year- 
Address 
soard of Supervisors. A recent issue of $165,- 
000 of road bonds has just been validated. 


bonds and pay 


average bonds of Simpson County 


In writing to parties mentioned in thi department, it wil: be of aavantage to all concerned 


Miss., Philadelphia — (School). — $790 of 
school bonds are reported voted. 
School Board. 


A idress 


Miss., Purvis—(Road).—Sold to the Mort. 
gage Trust Co., St. Louis, through T. W 
Yates of Laurel, Miss., $295,000 of 6 per cent 
bonds of Road Dists. 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
County, at $3000 premium. 

Miss., Rolling Fork (Water, Light).— 
Voted Nov. 5 $60,000 municipal bonds. Ad. 
dress The Mayor 








Lamar 


Miss., Senatobia—(Road).—Sold to I Ti 
Jackson, Tenn., $300,000 Tate 
County road bonds at a premium of $15 


grett & Co., 


Miss., Starkville—( Water, Sewer) .—Bi will 
be received until 8.30 P, M. Dec. 2 for 5,000 
of 5% per cent $500 denomination bonds. Ad- 
dress T. J. Gunn, City Clk 

Mo., Cape Girardeau—(Road).—Electi Dee 
1S on $1,000,000 of Cape County bonds. Address 
County Commrs. 

Mo., Chillicothe — (Road). — The $1 ct) 
road bond issue of Livingston County w de 
feated for the second time this year at the 
recent election. It is understood that dis- 
trict road plan will now be proposed 

Mo., Greenfield Conten ted 
to issue $35,000 school bonds. Address Coun- 


(School). 


ty Commrs 

Mo., Memphis—(Light).—City Coun: has 
called an election for Dec. 5 on $10,000 of elec- 
trie-light plant extension bonds. 

Mo., Mexico—( Sewer) .—$25,000 of city nde 
for sewerage-disposal plant voted. Address 
The Mayor. 


Me Palmyra—(Road).—Election Nov yn 
$1.350.000 Marion County bonds. Address 
County Commrs. 

Mo Poplar Bluff—(Road) The $200,000 
of 5 per cent 6-20-year serial bords ted 
Sept. 1, reported sold to the Bank of I ir 
Bh for a Chicago purchaser at $1280 e- 
mium 

Mo., Sedalia — (City Hall) teported that 





an election will be held Dec. 23 on $10,00 
Address The Mayor 


-({(Road and Bridge) On 


city-hall bonds 
Mo Versailles 
Nov. 11 Mor 


year optional bonds. 


n County voted $300,000 of 





Address County Com- 
missioners 

N. C., Asheville — (School). — Two bond is 
sues, one of $12,000 and the other of $500, are 
proposed for Stony Fork District and Dilling 
ham District of Buncombe County, respect- 
ively. Address County Board of Education 

N. C., Greensboro—(Street, Water, Sewer 
Sold to Bolger, Mosser & Willaman of Chi 

zo $200,000 of 544 per cent street bonds at a 


premium of $2540, also $50,000 of 5 per 


water bonds at $251 premium, and $25,000 of 5 
per cent sewer bonds at $31 premium. 
N. C., Halifax (Road, Bridge) Rids 


asked until noon Nov. 17 for $250,000 5 per 
cent $1000 denomination serial 1920 to 149 
Address J. H. Nor 
man, Clerk County Commrs 


Halifax County bonds 

N. C., Kinston—(Road) Bids asked until 
Nov. 10 for $600,000 of 5 per cent $1000 de 
nomination bonds of Lenoir County J.H 
Dawson is County Treas 

N. C., Kinston—(Gas Plant).—Contemplated 
to vote on bonds for municipal gas plant 
Address The Mayor 

N. C., Lillington—(School).—$15,000 of 6 
per cent 20-year $500 denomination school 
bonds, dated Nov. 1, have been sold to Weil, 
Koth & Co. of Cincinnati at a premium of 
$610 by the Board of Education of Harnett 
County B. P. Gentry is Clerk. 

N. C., Rutherfordton—(School).—Election 
(Continued on Page 158.) 
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P H H K C 
: . H. Hanes Anitting Company 
v0 | 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
de | 
“a Preferred as to dividends and assets 
Par value of share $100. Subject to call in whole or in part at $115 and accrued dividend. 
ted Dividends payable on first days of January, April, July and October. 
1as | a 
as CAPITALIZATION 
ide Presently 
em | Authorized to be Issued 
7% Cumulative Preferred Stock. . $6,000,000 $2,000,00C 
: | Common Stock, par value $10.... 6,000,000 1,500,000 
ss 
| 
mm ‘ . r . , ’ 
ed We summarise from a letter of P. H. Hanes, Sr., President of the P. H. Hanes 
me Knitting Co., as follows: 
P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. is the largest manufacturer in the world of 
at men’s and boys’ knitted cotton underwear. Its manufacturing plants are 
- located at Winston-Salem, N. C., and have a present annual capacity of 
‘ | 8,000,000 garments. The Company’s product is sold und: r the well-knowy 
“Hanes” trade-mark, which has been widely advertiseu throughout the 
| country. | 
| 
; AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS for the past three years were $047,234 
re more than four and a half times the dividend requirements of the present 
g issue of preferred stock. 
ct- | — , . , , 
NET TANGIBLE ASSETS equal $273 per share of the preferred stock, of 
which amount $137 per share represents net quick assets 
a ANNUAL SINKING FUND mounting to 3% of the largest amount of pr 
nt ferred stock issued and outstanding will be set aside for the redemption of 
preferred stock at not exceeding $115 per share and acerued dividends 
| 
is 
er 
49 | is all of the above stock has been sold as, if and when is 
r- sued, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only 
til 
: TUCKER, ANTHONY & CO. 
=m | VWembers New York and Boston Stock |! mi 
60 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
= BOSTON NEW BEDFORD PROVIDENCE 
il, The above information is not guaranteed by us, but has 
of been obtained from sources we believe to be accurate 
| 
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We Finance 


Electric Power and Light Enterprises with Records 
of Estabiished Earnings 


We Offer 


Bankers and Investment Dealers 
Proven Power and Light Securities 


Correspondence Solicited 


ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE CO. 


(Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $23,500,000) 


71 Broadway 


Capital and Surplus - $1,500,000 


FIDELITY SECURITIES CORPORATION 


OF MARYLAND 
Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 





BONDS PURCHASED 
MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION 
idconicclbier Wik souse sobupoaittie’ 


industrial corporations contemplating new 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
Established 1888 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT 
PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. 








Delaware Corporations 
Forms, Law and Pointers 
Estimates of Cost Furnished Without Cost 


Delaware Registration Trust Co. 
900 MARKET STREET 
Wilmington, Del. 


J. Ernest Smith, President and General Counsel. 
Chas. Warncr Smith, Vice-President. 
Harry W. Davis, Secretary and Treasurer. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
DALLAS TELEPHONE COMPANY BONDS 
“BELL SYSTEM”’ 


$100,000 First Mortgage, 5%, 15-year Gold Bonds. Subject to 
prior sale. We will sell to yield 6%. 


CASLER-LINZ SYNDICATE DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Where Credit is Made 


The National Bank of Commerce 
in New York is a 


whose product is credit. 


manufacturer 


Knowledge is the raw material of 
which credit is made — knowledge 
of men and markets, commerce 
and finance, drawn from original 
sources, tested and woven into a 
fabric of mutual confidence which 
is national credit. 


The vast resources of t] 
Bank of Commerce in 


nsure a cre 


jine 
ny ¢ e y 1 
iNational pan 
in INGV 


proauction witch 
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INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


We specialize in Government bonds and 
other investment securities This firm was 
fo ‘ r865. and we have alw 1 


ney id ; 
deavored to recommend to our clients con 


servative investments. 


As members of the 


New York and Boston Stock Exchanges w« 


are prepared to execute orders for the put 


t 


chase or sale of securities on a cash basis in 


» or small amoun 


A circular describing several issues 


of desirable investment securitics 


will be sent 


ts. 


On 


request, 


Kidder, Peahody &Co. 


115 Devonshire St. 
Boston 


17 Wall Street 
New Yoric« 


=", 
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Capital and Total 
Surplus Resources 
$4,000,000 $38,000,000 





The Largest National Bank in the South 


Liberal Accommodations to 
Manufacturing Corporations 


MERCHANTS-MECHANICS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF BALTIMORE 


LOANS MADE TO 
STATES, CITIES, COUNTIES, ETC. 


Also Entire Issues of Bonds of 
Successful Industrials Purchased 





Largest Capital and Surplus of Any Financial 
Institution in Maryland or any Southern State 


Established 1884 Resources $21,000,000 


Mercantile Trust and Deposit Co. 
OF BALTIMORE 
A. H. S. POST. President. 








F.G. BOYCE, JR., Vice-President. 














MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 








Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business 





Correspondence and interviews invited 


CAPITAL, $1.000. 000 

















THE BANK OF ALABAMA 


ENSLEY, ALABAMA 


R. A. ot ~ e - - President. 
J. W. MIN - Vice-President. 
FOSTER HAMILTON : : Cashier. 


We Solicit Your Business 

















B. F. ALVAREZ & CO. 


ACCOUNTANTS 
614 City Bank Building MOBILE, ALA 
Formerly with U. S Government 
SYSTEMS AUDITS 
Our Specialty, Manufacturing Cost 











FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


BIRMINGHAM REAL ESTATE 


and INVESTMENT OPENINGS, write 
JEMISON 
REAL ESTATE & INSURANCE COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


























We Are 
BOND SPECIALISTS 


Communicate with us when desiring to issue or sell city, 
county, school, road and other bonds. Advice cheerfully fur- 

















THE NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK 
OF BALTIMORE, MD. 
Hopkins Place, Redwood and Liberty Sts. 


Capital, $1,500,000 
Surplus and Profits, over $1,000,000 


OFFICERS 
WALDO NEWCOMER, President. 
SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-President. 
PAUL A. SEEGER, Vice-President. 
CLINTON G. MORGAN, Vice-President. 
JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Cashier. 
WM. R. WEBB, Assistant Cashier. 


Safe Deposit Boxes. Department for Savings, 344% Interest. 


We Buy Bonds 


and furnish legal advice 


county and district bonds cover- 
lighting, water-works and other 











We deal in city, 
ing school, road, 
municipal issues. 


We are prepzred to assist in drawing up 
legal proceedings leading up to and in- 
cluding the issuance. 


We invite inquiries from municipalities and 
contractors. 
THE SILVERMAN-HUYCK CO. 


Mercantile Library Building CINCINNATI, OHIO 





L. SLAYTON & CO. 


Dealers in 


Ww. 





City Road 
County B O N School 
Township Drainage 
TOLEDO, O. 
We ipal Securities from Contractors subject to 











Correspondence Invited from Officials and Contractors 


SIDNEY SPITZER & CO, New York Cincinnati 


Southern Branch: BELL BUILDING. MONTGOMERY ALA, 


Toledo 











nished. 1eir bein ' a we ract involving the issue Write ou 
WE'L, ROTH & COMPANY ee eee Ce aoe eid aan , ‘ 
New York 139 East 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio Chicage Buying Offices at Birmingham, Ala., New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Tampa, Fla 
orsssuneneneneseneunenensnunessenassnemesessessssnsnesssessneeneemmamasmmmmemmemenemmmemmmma:  suusnsneemmmm eacsrararatrnennenerennsrse 
WE BUY BOND CITY, COUNTY TEXAS 5.,% Ferm morrcaces 6% 
First Me ke Improved F Land xe f “Black 
SCHOOL and DISTRICT on te dian Lana 





Collections made and promptly remitted without expense to our investors 

Selling Texas Farm Mortgages for more than 30 years. “Milillens 
loaned; not a dollar lost” 

TEXAS MORTGAGE Co. 
Paid Up Capital en TEXAS. 
FFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
T. J. Coun, Prest D. G. Thompson, Vice-Prest. 
1. M. WittiaMs, oe. J. R Hoop, Asst. 
Directors: C. W. Greson, BR. K. Enwin 


$200,000.00 
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